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THE  HOUR  AND  THE  MAN. 


CHAPTER  I. 

PANGS  OF  OFFICE. 

That  night  Madame  Dessalines  was  alone  in  a  dimly-light- 
ed apartment  of  Government-house — dimly-lighted  except  by 
the  moon,  shining  in  full  at  the  range  of  windows  which  over- 
looked the  gardens,  so  as  to  make  the  one  lamp  upon  the  table 
appear  like  a  yellow  taper.  For  most  of  the  long  hours  that 
she  had  sat  there,  Therese  had  been  alone.  Denis  had  enter- 
ed, before  his  departure  homeward,  to  ask  what  tidings  he  was 
to  carry  to  Pongaudin  from  her.  Father  Laxabon  had  twice 
appeared,  to  know  if  he  could  not  yet  see  Genifrede,  to  offer 
her  consolation  ;  and  had  withdrawn  when  he  found  that  Geni- 
frede was  not  yet  awake.  Madame  Dessalines'  maid  had  put 
her  head  in  so  often  as  to  give  her  mistress  the  idea  that  she 
was  afraid  to  remain  anywhere  else  ;  though  it  did  not  quite 
suit  her  to  be  where  she  must  speak  as  little  as  possible,  and 
that  little  only  in  whispers.  So  Therese  had  been,  for  the 
most  part,  alone  since  sunset.  Her  work  was  on  the  table, 
and  she  occasionally  took  up  her  needle  for  a  few  minutes,  but 
it  was  laid  down  at  the  slightest  noise  without  ;  and  again  and 
again  she  rose,  either  to  listen  at  the  chamber-door  which 
opened  into  the  apartment,  or  softly  to  pace  the  floor,  or  to  step 
out  upon  the  balcony  to  refresh  herself  with  looking  down 
upon  the  calm  lights  and  still  shadows  of  the  garden. 

In  the  centre  of  one  division  of  these  gardens  was  a  fount- 
ain, whose  waters,  after  springing  in  the  air,  fell  into  a  wide 
and  deep  reservoir,  from  whence  were  supplied  the  trenches 
which  kept  the  alleys  green  and  fresh  in  all  but  the  very  hot- 
test weeks  of  the  year.  Four  straight  walks  met  at  this  fount- 
ain— walks  edged  in  with  fences  of  citron,  geraniums,  and 
lilach  jessamine.  These  walks  were  now  deserted.  Every 
one  in  the  house  and  in  the  town  was  occupied  with  something 
far  different  from  moonlight  strolls  for  pleasure  or  for  medita- 
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tion.  The  checkered  lights  and  shadows  lay  undisturbed  bf 
the  foot  of  any  intruder.  The  waters  gleamed  as  they  rosey 
and  sparkled  as  they  fell  ;  and  no  human  voice,  in  discourse 
or  in  laughter,  mingled  with  the  murmur  and  the  splash.  Here 
Therese  permitted  herself  the  indulgence  of  the  tears  which 
she  had  made  an  effort  to  conceal  within. 

"These  young  creatures!"  thought  she.  "What  a  lot! 
They  are  to  be  parted — wrenched  asunder  by  death — by  the 
same  cause,  for  indulgence  of  the  same  passion,  which  brought 
Jacques  and  me  together.  If  the  same  priest  were  to  receive 
their  confession  and  ours,  how  would  he  reconcile  the  ways  of 
God  to  them  and  to  us  !  The  thought  of  my  child  burns  at 
my  heart,  and  its  last  struggle — my  bosom  is  quivering  with  it 
still.  For  this  Jacques  took  me  to  his  heart,  and  I  have  ever 
since  had — alas  !  not  forgetfulness  of  my  child — but  a  home, 
and  the  good  fame  that  a  woman  cannot  live  without,  and  the 
love  of  a  brave  and  tender  heart — tender  to  me,  however  hard 
to  those  we  hate.  Jacques  lives  in  honour  and  in  a  station  of 
command,  though  he  hates  the  whites  with  a  passion  which 
would  startle  Moyse  himself;  hates  them  so  that  he  does  not 
even  strive,  as  I  do,  to  remember  that  they  are  human — to  be 
ready  to  give  them  the  cup  of  cold  water  when  they  thirst,  and 
the  word  of  sympathy  when  they  grieve.  He  would  rather 
dash  the  cup  from  their  parched  lips,  and  laugh  at  their  woes. 
Yet  Jacques  lives  in  peace  and  honour  at  his  palace  at  St.  Marc, 
or  is,  in  war,  at  the  head  of  troops  that  wrould  die  for  him  ; 
while  this  poor  young  man,  a  mere  novice  in*  the  passion,  is 
too  likely  to  be  cast  out  as  unworthy  to  live  among  us — among 
us  who,  God  knows,  are  in  this  regard  more  guilty  than  he  ! 
The  time  may  come,  when  Genifrede's  first  passion  is  over, 
when  I  may  tell  her  this.  Hark!  that  trumpet!  The  court- 
martial  has  broken  up.  Oh  !  I  wish  I  could  silence  that  trum- 
pet !  It  will  waken  her.  It  is  farther  off — and  farther.  God 
grant  she  may  not  have  heard  it  t" 

She  stepped  in,  and  to  the  chamber-door,  and  listened. 
There  was  no  stir,  and  she  said  to  herself  that  her  medicine 
had  wrought  well.  From  the  window,  which  opened  on  one 
of  the  courtyards,  she  heard  the  shuffling  of  feet  and  the  pass- 
ing by  of  many  persons.  She  dared  not  look  out;  but  she  felt 
certain  that  the  trial  was  over,  that  the  officers  were  proceed- 
ing to  their  quarters,  and  the  prisoner  to  his  solitude.  Her 
heart  beat  so  that  she  was  glad  to  return  to  her  seat,  and  cover 
her  eyes  from  the  light.  She  was  startled  by  the  opening  of 
the  door  from  the  corridor.  It  was  L'Ouverture  ;  and  sis 
rose,  as  every  one  habitually  did,  at  his  approach. 
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"  Genifrede  ?"  he  said,  anxiously,  as  he  approached. 

Therese  pointed  to  the  chamber,  saying  softly, 

"  She  is  there.  I  do  not  know  what  you  will  think  of  the 
means  I  have  taken  to  procure  her  sleep.  But  she  was  so 
shaken — she  so  dreaded  this  night !" 

*'  You  have  given  her  medicine.    Is  she  asleep?" 

u  I  gave  her  henbane,  and  she  is  asleep." 

u  Is  there  a  chance  of  her  sleeping  till  noon?" 

"  If  she  be  not  disturbed.  I  have  carefully  darkened  the 
room.  What  has  been  done  ?"  she  inquired,  looking  in  his* 
face.  Struck  with  its  expression,  she  exclaimed,  u  How  you 
have  suffered  !" 

"  Yes.  Life  is  bitter  to  those  whom  God  has  chosen.  If 
Moyse  did  but  know  it,  I  almost  envy  him  his  rest." 

"  Is  it  over,  then  ?    Is  he  dead  ?" 

"  He  dies  at  sunrise.  You  think  Genifrede  may  sleep  till 
noon?" 

Therese  could  not  reply,  and  he  proceeded : 

"  He  is  found  guilty,  and  sentenced.  There  was  no  escape. 
His  guilt  is  clear  as  noonday." 

"  No  escape  from  the  sentence,"  said  Therese,  eagerly. 
"  But  there  is  room  for  mercy  yet.  You  hold  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  all  the  colony ;  a  power  like  that  of  God, 
and  put  into  your  hand  by  Him.'' 

"  A  power  put  into  my  hand  by  Him,  and  therefore  to  be 
justly  used.  Moyse's  crime  is  great ;  and  mercy  to  him  would 
be  a  crime  in  me.  I  have  fault  enough  already  to  answer  for 
in  this  business  ;  and  I  dare  not  sin  yet  farther." 

"  You  yourself  have  sinned  ?"  said  Therese,  with  a  gleam 
of  hope  in  her  countenance  and  tone. 

"  Yes.  I  ought  to  have  discerned  the  weakness  of  this 
young  man.  I  ought  to  have  detected  the  passions  that  were 
working  in  him.  I  was  misled  by  one  great  and  prolonged  ef- 
fort of  self-control  in  him.  I  appointed  an  unworthy  officer  to 
the  care  of  the  lives  and  safety  of  the  whites.  Many  of  them 
are  gone  to  lay  their  deaths  to  my  charge  in  Heaven.  All  I 
can  now  do  is,  by  one  more  death  (would  to  God  it  were  my 
own  !),  to  save  and  to  reassure  those  who  are  left.  It  is  my 
retribution  that  Moyse  must  die.  As  for  Paul,  as  for  Geni- 
frede, the  sin  of  the  brother  is  visited  upon  the  brother,  the  sin 
of  the  father  upon  the  child." 

"  But,"  said  Therese,  "  you  speak  as  if  you  had  caused  the 
innocent  to  be  destroyed.  Some  few  harmless jones  may  have 
died  ;  but  the  greater  number — those  who  were  sought  by  the 
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sword's  point — were  factious  tyrants — enemies  of  your  govern- 
ment and  of  your  race — men  who  rashly  brought  their  deaths 
upon  themselves.  They  were  passionate — they  were  stubborn 
— they  were  cruel." 

"  True,  and  therefore  were  they  peculiarly  under  my  charge. 
I  have  guarantied  the  safety  of  the  whites  ;  and  none  need 
my  protection  so  much  as  those  who  do  not,  by  justice,  obe- 
dience, and  gentleness,  by  gaining  the  good-will  of  their  neigh- 
bours, protect  themselves." 

11  But  Moyse  did  not  murder  any.  He  was  not  even  present 
at  any  death." 

14  It  has  just  been  proved  that,  while  he  knew  that  slaughter 
was  going  on,  he  took  no  measures  to  stop  it.  The  ground 
of  his  guilt  is  plain  and  clear.  The  law  of  the  Revolution  of 
St.  Domingo,  as  conducted  by  me,  is  no  retaliation.  Every 
breach  of  this  law  by  an  officer  of  mine  is  treason  and  every 
traitor  to  the  whites  must  die." 

M  Alas  !  why  so  harsh  now — only  now  ]  You  have  spared 
the  guilty  before,  by  tens,  by  hundreds.  Why  now  cause  all 
this  misery  for  this  one  young  life !" 

"  Those  whom  I  have  spared  were  my  personal  foes  ;  and 
I  spared  them  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  their  separate  lives, 
as  for  the  sake  of  the  great  principles  for  which  I  live  and 
govern — reconciliation  and  peace.  For  this  end  I  pardoned 
them.    For  this  end  I  condemn  Moyse." 

M  You  make  one  tremble,"  said  Therese,  shuddering,  "  for 
one's  very  self.  What  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that  it  is  not  Moyse 
and  Genifrede  alone  that — "    She  stopped. 

"  That  hate  the  whites  1  I  know  it,"  replied  Toussaint.  "  I 
know  that  if  God  were  to  smite  all  among  us  who  hate  his 
children  of  another  race,  there  would  be  mourning  in  some  of 
the  brightest  dwellings  of  our  land.  I  thank  God  that  no  com- 
mission to  smite  such  is  given  to  me." 

Therese  was  silent. 

"  My  office  is,"  said  Toussaint,  "  to  honour  those  (and  they 
are  to  be  found  in  cottages  all  through  the  island)  who  forgive 
their  former  oppressors  and  forget  their  own  wrongs.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  we  may  take  our  highest  lesson  from  the  low- 
liest men.  My  office  is  to  ru  >ur  such.  As  for  the  powerful, 
and  those  who  think  themselves  wise,  their  secret  feelings  to- 
wards all  men  are  between  themselves  and  God." 

"  But  if  I  could  prove  to  you,  at  this  moment,  that  Moyse's 
enmity  towards  the  whites  is  mild  and  harmless — his  passions 
moderation,  compared  with  the  tempest  in  the  breasts  of  some 
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whom  you  employ  and  cherish — would  not  this  soften  you  ? 
would  it  not  hold  your  hand  from  inflicting  that  which  no  priest 
can  deny  is  injustice  in  God  V 

"I  leave  it  to  no  priest,  Therese,  but  to  God  himself,  to  vindi- 
cate his  own  justice,  by  working  as  he  will  in  the  secret  hearts 
or  before  the  eyes  of  men.  He  may  have,  for  those  who  hate 
their  enemies,  punishments  too  great  for  me  or  any  ruler  to 
wield — punishments  to  which  the  prison  and  the  bullet  are  no- 
thing. You  speak  of  the  tempest  within  the  breast :  I  know 
at  this  moment,  if  you  do  not,  that  years  of  imprisonment,  or 
a  hundred  death-strokes,  are  mercy  compared  to  it.  But  no 
more  of  this  1    I  only  say,  Therese,  that  while  Jacques — " 

"  Say  me  too  !" 

"  While  Jacques  and  you  secretly  hate,  I  have  no  concern 
with  it  except  in  my  secret  heart.  But  if  that  hatred,  be  it 
more  or  less  than  that  of  this  young  man,  should  interfere 
with  my  duty  to  friend  or  foe,  you  see,  from  his  fate,  that  I 
have  no  mercy  to  grant.  Jacques  is  my  friend  :  Moyse  was 
to  have  been  my  son." 

Neither  could  immediately  speak.  At  length  Toussaint 
signed  once  more  to  the  chamber-door,  and  once  more  said 

"  Genifrede  P 

"I  have  something  to  tell  you — something  to  show  you," 
replied  Therese.  "  Her  sleep  or  stupor  came  upon  her  sud- 
denly ;  but  she  kept  a  strong  grasp  upon  the  bosom  of  her 
dress.  When  I  laid  her  on  the  bed,  she  kept  her  hands  clasp- 
ed, one  upon  the  other,  there.  As  she  slept  more  heavily,  the 
fingers  relaxed,  her  hands  fell,  and  I  saw  one  end  of  this." 

She  produced  a  vial. 

"  Ha  !  the  red  water  !"  exclaimed  Toussaint. 
"  I  thought  it  was,"  said  Therese. 

"  Who  taught  her  this  1  Who  has  been  tampering  with  her 
and  with  her  life  P 

M  Perhaps  this  may  tell,"  said  Therese,  showing  the  ivory 
ring. 

Toussaint  closely  examined  the  ring,  and  then  drew  his 
hand  across  his  brows. 

"  How  strange,"  said  he,  14  are  old  thoughts,  long  forgotten ! 
This  little  bit  of  ivory  makes  me  again  a  young  man  and  a 
slave.  Do  you  remember  that  I  once  had  the  care  of  the  sick 
at  Breda,  and  administered  medicines  P 

Therese  shuddered.  She  remembered  that  when  her  infant 
was  taken  ill,  Papalier  had  sent  for  Toussaint,  because,  though 
Toussaint  was  no  longer  surgeon  to  the  quarter  at  Breda,  he 
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was  thought  to  have  great  knowledge  and  skill.  Toussaint 
remembered  nothing  of  this  particular  incident,  and  was  not 
aware  how  he  had  touched  her  feelings.    He  went  on  : 

"  I  began  that  study  as  all  of  my  race  have  begun  it  till  of  late 
— in  superstition.  With  what  awe  did  I  handle  charms  like 
this  !  Can  it  be  possible  that  my  poor  child  has  been  wrought 
upon  by  such  jugglery?    What  do  you  know  about  it?" 

"  No  more  than  that  the  charm  and  the  poison  were  hidden 
in  her  bosom." 

"  It  is  hard  to  trouble  a  dying  man,"  said  Toussaint ;  "  but 
the  surviver  must  be  cared  for.  If  Moyse  has  poisoned  her 
mind,  as  I  much  fear  he  would  have  poisoned  her  body — But 
no — it  is  an  atrocious  thought.  If  I  wrong  him — if  his  love 
for  her  is  faithful,  he  will  be  glad  to  tell  me  what  he  knows, 
that  her  sick  mind  may  be  well  tended.  Father  Laxabon  is 
coming  presently  to  go  to  Moyse,  and  leave  him  no  more.  I 
will  go  with  him." 

"  How  you  suffer  !  How  you  must  suffer  !"  said  Therese, 
again  speaking  her  thoughts  as  she  looked  in  his  face. 

"  It  is  worse  than  going  to  my  death,"  replied  he  ;  "  but  for 
my  child's  sake — for  my  poor  brother's  sake  too,  it  must  be 
done." 

He  could  say  no  more.  Till  Father  Laxabon  came,  he 
paced  the  room — he  listened  at  the  chamber-door — he  went 
out  upon  the  balcony,  to  hide,  as  Therese  well  understood,  his 
tears  of  agony.  He  again  entered,  listened  again  at  the  cham- 
ber-door, and,  hastily  approaching  the  table,  took  up  the  vial, 
saying, 

"  Are  you  certain  that  this  is  all  ?  Are  you  certain  that  she 
only  sleeps,  and  is  not  dying — or  dead  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  am  not  certain,"  exclaimed  Therese,  starting  up, 
and  softly  entering  the  chamber.  Toussaint  followed  with  the 
lamp,  shading  it  carefully  with  his  hand. 

"  Here  is  no  pain,"  whispered  Therese.  "  She  breathes 
quietly.    There  is  no  pain.    Satisfy  yourself." 

She  took  the  light  from  his  hand,  and  saw  him  stoop  above 
his  sleeping  child,  extending  his  hands  over  her  as  if  in  the 
act  of  prayer  or  blessing. 

u  No  pain,  thank  God  !"  he  repeated,  as  they  returned  to  the 
salon,  where  they  found  Father  Laxabon. 

"  Are  you  prepared,  father,  to  deal  with  a  spirit  as  perturbed 
as  that  of  the  dead  who  cannot  rest?" 

"  Christ  will  strengthen  me  for  my  office,  my  son." 

11  And  the  other  sufferers  ?" 
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H  My  brethren  are  engaged  with  them.  Every  man  of  the 
black  troops  will  be  shriven  this  night." 

"Are  there  more  doomed?"  asked  Therese,  faintly. 

"  There  are.  There  are  many  guilty  ;  and  of  some  I  must 
make  an  example.  They  know  that  they  are  guilty  ;  but  they 
-  know  not  yet  which  and  how  many  are  to  be  spared.  The 
discipline  of  this  night  will,  I  trust,  impress  upon  them  that 
principle  of  our  revolution  which  they  have  hitherto  failed  to 
learn,  or  have  been  tempted  to  forget.  This  night,  father,  will 
establish  your  precept  and  mine,  and  that  of  our  Master — no 
retaliation".  If  not,  may  God  direct  us,  by  whatever  suffer- 
ing, to  some  other  method  of  teaching  it ;  for,  at  whatever 
cost,  it  must  be  learned  !    Let  us  be  gone." 

44  One  moment,"  exclaimed  Therese,  in  agitation.  44  You 
have  not  told  me  when — where — ?' 

44  He  dies  on  the  Place,  at  sunrise — a  military,  not  an  igno- 
minious death.  Father  Laxabon  and  I  shall  both  be  near  at 
hand  when  Genifrede  wakes.  Your  task  shall  be  shared, 
though  we  must  leave  you  now." 

Moyse  had  been  permitted  to  remain  in  the  same  apartment 
which  had  been  assigned  to  him  after  his  arrest.  When  he 
heard  the  key  turn  in  the  lock,  he  sprang  from  his  seat  to  the 
door,  exclaiming, 

44 You  have  come  at  last!  Oh,  Genifrede!  to  have  kept 
me  waiting  this  last  night — " 

He  turned  and*walked  back  to  his  seat  when  he  saw  his 
uncle  and  the  priest. 

"  You  expected  Genifrede  ?"  asked  Toussaint. 

44 1  did—naturally." 

44  She  is  asleep,  and  she  must  not  be  awakened.  You  would 
be  the  last  to  wish  it,  Moyse." 

"Must  not  be  awakened,"  repeated  Moyse  to  himself,  with 
something  of  doubt  m  his  tone,  something  of  triumph  in  his 
countenance. 

44  Perhaps  you  think,"  said  Toussaint,  fixing  his  eyes  on 
the  young  man's  face,  44  that  she  cannot  be  awakened.  Per- 
haps you  think  that  she  has  drunk  the  red  water  ?" 

44  She  has  told,  then.  A  curse  upon  woman's  cowardice  and 
woman's  treachery  !  Who  would  not  have  sworn  that,  if  ever 
a  woman  loved,  Genifrede  loved  me  ;  and  now,  when  put  to 
the  test — " 

<4  Now,  when  put  to  the  test,"  said  Toussaint,  <4  my  poor 
child  was  prepared  to  die  with  you,  though  you  had  perplex- 
ed her  mind  with  superstition — terrified  her  with  spells  and 
charms — * 
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"  You  do  not  know  her,  uncle.  She  herself  told  me  that 
she  dared  not  die  with  me,  though  it  was  the  only — " 

"  And  you  wished  it — you  required  it !  You  have  striven 
to  destroy  her,  body  and  soul,  because  you  yourself  were  lost  ; 
and  now  you  curse  a  woman's  cowardice  and  treachery !  I 
leave  you  with  Father  Laxabon.  Hasten  to  confess  and 
cleanse  your  soul,  Moyse,  for  never  soul  needed  it  more.  I 
leave  you  my  pity  and  my  forgiveness  ;  and  I  engage  for  Gen- 
ifrede's." 

"Stop!"  cried  Moyse;  "  I  have  something  to  ask.  Who 
has  dared  to  keep  Genifrede  from  me  1    She  is  mine." 

"  Think  of  her  no  more,  except  to  implore  Heaven's  par- 
don for  your  intent  towards  her."  And  Toussaint  produced 
the  ivory  ring  and  vial. 

"  Yes,"  exclaimed  Moyse  ;  w  with  that  ring  we  obtained 
that  water,  which  we  were  to  have  drunk  together." 

11  Here,  then,  I  break  the  bond  by  which  she  was  yours." 
And  Toussaint  crushed  the  ring  to  dust  with  the  heel  of  his 
boot,  and  dashed  the  vial  against  the  ceiling,  from  whence  the 
poisonous  water  sprinkled  the  floor. 

"  You  spoke  of  treachery  just  now,"  said  Moyse.  11  How 
do  you  propose  to  answer  to  my  father  for  the  charge  he  left 
you  in  me  ?" 

"  Be  silent,  my  poor  son,"  said  Father  Laxabon.  "  Do  not 
spend  your  remaining  moments  in  aggravating  your  crimes." 

u  A  few  minutes'  patience,  father.  I  never  before  ventured 
to  speak  freely  to  my  uncle.  Not  on  account  of  any  severity 
of  his — he  never  was  severe  to  me — but  on  account  of  a  cer- 
tain awe  I  felt  of  him  ;  an  awe  which  the  events  of  this  day 
have  had  a  wonderful  power  to  dispel." 

"  It  is  well,"  said  Toussaint.  "  There  should  be  no  awe  of 
the  creature  when  but  a  moment's  darkness  separates  one  from 
the  Creator.    Speak  freely  and  fearlessly,  Moyse." 

"  I  ask,"  said  Moyse.  in  a  somewhat  softened  tone,  u  how 
you  will  answer  to  my  father  for  the  charge  he  left  you  in 
me  ?" 

M  Not  by  revealing  to  him  the  vices  of  the  spirit  he  gave 
me  to  guide.  If  your  father's  heart  must  be  broken  for  you, 
it  shall  be  for  having  thus  lost  a  noble  and  gallant  son,  and 
not  for — But  it  is  no  time  for  reproach  from  me.  Let  me  go 
now,  my  poor  boy." 

14  Not  yet,  uncle.  It  is  far  from  sunrise  yet.  How  do  you 
mean  to  report  of  me  to  Genifrede  ?  Will  you  make  her  de- 
test me  1    Will  you  work  upon  her  fears — her  fears  of  my 
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ghost — to  make  her  seek  refuge  with  another?  Will  you 
trample  on  the  memory  of  the  dead,  to  drive  her  into  the  arms 
of  some  living  lover,  that  you  may  no  longer  be  reminded  of 
the  poor  wretch  that  you  first  fostered  and  then  murdered  ?" 

"Leave  us  !"  said  Laxabon  to  Toussaint.  "  He  is  desper- 
ate. Leave  him  to  me,  that  he  may  not  plunge  deeper  into 
sin  with  every  word  he  speaks." 

"  Presently,  father.  Moyse,  what  Genifrede  hears  of  you 
will  be  according  to  what  Father  Laxabon  has  to  report  of 
your  last  hours.  Be  assured  that  I  shall  not  interpose  be- 
tween you  and  her.  It  rests  with  yourself  to  justify  her  love 
and  engage  her  affections  to  your  memory.  She  has  been 
laid  to  sleep  this  night,  not  out  of  enmity  to  you,  but  to  save 
her  brain.  As  Providence  has  decreed,  it  has  also  saved  her 
life.  When  she  awakes,  she  will  regard  you  as  a  martyr  to 
a  professional  necessity.  A  woman's  love  is  sanctified  and 
made  immortal  when  baptized  in  the  blood  of  martyrdom. 
Hers  may  be  so  if  your  last  moments  are  full  of  holy  contri- 
tion and  purged  from  passion.  Of  Father  Laxabon,  and  not 
of  me,  will  Genifrede  inquire  concerning  you." 

"This  is  kind — this  is  generous,"  said  Moyse,  looking 
wistfully  in  his  uncle's  face. 

"  And  now,"  said  Toussaint,  "  I  have  to  ask  you  to  be  gen- 
erous to  me.  I  need  and  implore  your  pardon,  Moyse.  While 
you  were  yet  weak  and  wayward,  1  neglected  the  necessary 
watch  over  you.  Too  prone  to  ease  and  satisfaction  for  my 
child's  sake  and  my  own,  I  too  soon  concluded  you  a  man, 
and  imposed  upon  you  the  duties  of  a  man.  Your  failure  is 
my  condemnation.  I  have  cut  short  your  discipline,  and  ena- 
bled you  to  throw  away  your  life.  All  this,  and  much  more, 
am  I  answerable  for.  Whether  or  not  God  may  have  mercy, 
can  you  yield  me  your  pardon  ?    I  implore  it,  Moyse." 

Moyse  gazed  at  him  in  astonishment,  and  then  cast  himself 
at  his  uncle's  feet,  clinging  to  his  knees,  and  crying, 

H  Save  me  !  uncle,  save  me  !    You  can,  you  will — " 

"  No,  Moyse,  I  will  not,  I  cannot,"  declared  Toussaint,  in  a 
voice  which  silenced  even  that  most  piercing  of  all  sounds — 
the  cry  for  life. 

"  Not  one  word — "  continued  L'Ouverture.  "  Keep  your 
entreaties  for  Him  who  alone  can  help  you.  Kneel  to  Him 
alone.  Rise,  Moyse,  and  only  say,  if  you  can  say  it,  that 
your  last  prayer  for  me  shall  be  for  pardon." 

The  awe  of  man  was  not  destroyed  in  Moyse.    He  looked 
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humbly  upon  the  ground,  as  he  again  stood  before  his  uncle, 
and  said, 

"My  destruction  is  my  own  work,  and  I  have  felt  this 
throughout.  But  if  you  have  ever  done  me  wrong,  may  it  be 
forgotten  before  God,  as  it  is  by  me  !  I  know  of  no  such 
wrong." 

"  Thank  God  !"  cried  Toussaint,  pressing  him  to  his  breast. 
"This  is  the  temper  which  will  win  mercy." 

"  Leave  us  now,"  said  Father  Laxabon  once  more  ;  and 
this  time  he  was  obeyed. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ALL  EAR. 

Therese  was  struck  with  awe  as  she  stood,  from  time  to 
time,  beside  the  bed  on  which  lay  Genifrede.  The  room  was 
so  darkened  that  nothing  was  to  be  seen  ;  but  there  she  lay, 
breathing  calmly,  motionless,  unconscious,  while  the  blessings 
and  hopes  of  her  young  life  were  falling  fast  into  ruins  around 
her.  It  seemed  treacherous,  cruel,  thus  to  beguile  her  of  that 
tremendous  night ;  to  let  these  last  hours  of  the  only  life  she 
prized  pass  away  unused ;  to  deprive  her  of  the  last  glances 
of  those  eyes  which  were  presently  to  be  dim  in  death ;  of  the 
latest  tones  of  that  voice  which  soon  would  never  speak  more. 
It  seemed  an  irreparable  injury  to  rob  her  of  these  hours  of 
intense  life,  and  to  substitute  for  them  a  blank  and  barren 
sleep.  But  it  was  done.  It  was  done  to  save  her  intellects  ; 
it  had  probably  saved  her  life  ;  and  she  could  not  now  be 
wakened  to  any  purpose.  With  sickening  heart  Therese  saw 
the  moonlight  disturbed  by  gray  light  from  the  east.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  sun  would  leap  up  from  the  sea,  to  quench  not 
only  the  gleams  of  moon  and  star,  but  the  more  sacred  lamp 
of  human  life.  Brief  as  was  always  the  twilight  there,  never 
had  the  gushing  in  of  light  appeared  so  hasty,  so  peremptory 
as  now.  By  the  rousing  up  of  the  birds,  by  the  stir  of  the 
breezes,  by  the  quick  unfolding  of  the  flowers,  it  seemed  as  if 
Nature  herself  had  turned  against  her  wretched  children,  and 
was  impatient  till  their  doom  was  fulfilled.  Therese  resolved 
to  return  no  more  to  the  chamber  till  all  should  be  over,  lest 
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light  and  sound  should  enter  with  her,  and  the  sufferer  be 
roused  too  soon. 

As  the  yellow  rays  shone  in  fuller  and  fuller,  the  watcher's 
nerves  were  so  stretched,  that,  though  she  wrapped  her  head 
in  her  shawl  as  she  sat,  she  felt  as  if  the  rustle  of  every  leaf, 
the  buzz  of  every  insect  wing  in  the  gardens  reached  her  ear. 
She  heard  at  intervals  the  tap  of  a  distant  drum,  and,  she  was 
certain,  a  discharge  of  firearms  ;  not  in  a  volley  from  the 
Place  d'Armes,  as  she  had  expected,  but  farther  off,  and  mere 
dropping  shot.  This  occurred  so  often  that  she  was  satisfied 
it  was  not  the  execution  ;  and,  while  she  drew  a  deep  breath, 
hardly  knew  whether  to  feel  relieved  or  not.  The  door  from 
the  corridor  presently  opened  and  closed  again,  before  she 
could  throw  back  the  shawl  from  her  face.  She  flew  to  the 
door,  to  see  if  any  one  was  there  who  could  give  her  news. 
M.  Pascal  was  walking  away  towards  the  farther  end.  When 
she  issued  forth,  he  turned  and  apologized  for  having  inter- 
rupted her,  believing  that  the  salon  would  be  unoccupied  at 
this  early  hour. 

"  Tell  me — only  tell  me,"  said  she,  "  whether  it  is  over." 

"Not  the  principal  execution — it  is  about  going  forward  now. 
I  came  away  ;  I  saw  what  melted  my  soul,  and  I  could  endure 
no  more." 

44  You  saw  L'Ouverture  ?"  said  Madame  Dessalines,  anx- 
iously. 

M.  Pascal  went  back  with  her  into  the  salon,  as  glad  to  re- 
lieve his  mind  as  she  was  eager  to  hear. 

44 1  saw,"  said  he,  44  what  I  never  could  have  conceived  of, 
and  would  never  have  believed  upon  report.  I  have  seen  man 
as  a  god  among  his  fellow-men." 

A  gleam  of  satisfaction  lighted  up  Madame  Dessalines'  face 
through  its  agony. 

44  It  was  too  touching,  too  mournful  to  be  endured,"  resumed 
M.  Pascal.  44  The  countenances  of  those  poor  creatures  will 
haunt  me  to  my  dying  hour.  Never  was  man  idolized  like 
L'Ouverture.  For  him  men  go  willingly  to  their  deaths  ;  not 
in  the  excitement  of  a  common  danger,  not  for  glory  or  for  a 
bright  future,  but  solitary,  in  ignominy,  in  the  light  of  a  calm 
sunrise,  with  the  eyes  of  a  condemning  multitude  upon  them. 
Without  protest,  without  supplication — as  it  appears,  without 
objection — they  stoop  to  death  at  his  word." 

44 1  do  not  know — I  do  not  understand  what  has  been  done," 
said  Therese.    44  But  does  not  every  black  know  that  L'Ou- 
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Terture  has  no  private  interests  ;  nothing  at  heart  but  the  good 
of  us  all  r 

"That  is  the  spell,"  replied  Pascal.  44  This  sacrifice  of  his 
nephew  will  confirm  it  with  my  countrymen,  as  well  as  with 
yours,  for  ever.  These  thirteen  others — for  he  has  sacrificed 
thirteen  of  the  soldiers  for  dereliction  of  duty  in  the  late  rising 
— these  thirteen  are  from  the  garrison  of  Cap  chiefly,  though 
it  is  said  two  or  three  are  from  Limbe.  All  the  soldiery  from 
these  two  places  and  from  Fort  Dauphin  are  upon  the  Place. 
1/Ouverture  stood  in  the  midst  and  addressed  them.  He  told 
them  that  it  was  needless  to  explain  to  them  what  they  had 
been  learning  from  his  whole  course  of  conduct  since  he  was 
chosen  by  the  blacks  to  lead  and  govern  them.  It  was  needless 
to  insist  on  the  protection  due  to  every  inhabitant  of  the  colony, 
and  especially  the  whites  ;  and  on  the  primary  duty  of  a  liber- 
ated race — that  of  keeping  the  peace.  They  knew  their  duty 
as  well  as  he  did  ;  and  those  who  had  violated  it  should  suffer^ 
the  long-declared  and  inevitable  punishment  of  death.  All 
knew  that  everything  was  prepared  on  the  rampart,  near  at 
hand.  L'Ouverture  walked  slowly  along  each  line  of  the  sol- 
diery ;  and  I  declare  to  you,  madame,  that,  though  all  knew 
that  he  was  selecting  victims  for  instant  death,  there  was  pas- 
sionate love  in  every  face." 

44 1  believe  it,"  said  Therese.    4<  And  he  ?" 

"  He  was  calm  ;  but  a  face  of  deeper  sorrow  never  did  I 
see.  He  is  ten  years  older  since  last  night.  He  spoke  aloud 
the  names  of  the  most  guilty,  according  to  their  own  previous 
account  of  themselves  to  him  and  the  committee  of  investiga- 
tion." 

"  And  no  one  of  the  thirteen  resisted  f* 

44  Not  one.  One  by  one,  they  joined  their  hands,  bowed 
their  heads  humbly  before  him,  and  repaired  where  he  pointed 
— to  be  shot.  There  was  a  spell  upon  me.  I  could  not  come 
away,  though  feeling  at  every  moment  as  if  I  could  endure  no 
more.  I  did  not,  however,  stay  to  see  General  Moyse  brought 
out—" 

Ashe  was  speaking,  there  was  heard  the  heavy  roll  of  drums 
at  a  distance,  followed  by  a  volley  of  musketry. 

44  That  is  it,"  cried  M.  Pascal ;  and  he  was  gone.  Therese 
sank  back  upon  a  sofa,  and  again  drew  her  shawl  over  her 
head.  She  desired,  in  the  sickness  of  her  heart,  never  to  see 
the  daylight  more. 

-  She  knew  not  how  long  it  was  before  the  door  was  again 
gently  opened.  She  did  not  move;  but  she  presently  heard 
Father  Laxabon's  soft  voice  saying, 
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"Pardon,  madame ;  but  I  am  compelled  to  ask  where  is 
Mademoiselle  L'Ouverture  ?" 

"She  is  asleep,"  said  Therese,  rousing  herself ;  M  asleep, 
if  indeed  she  be  not  dead.  If  this  last  sound  did  not  rouse  her, 
I  think  the  trump  of  doom  will  scarcely  reach  her  soul." 

This  last  sound  had  roused  Genifrede,  She  did  not  recog- 
nise it ;  she  was  not  aware  what  had  wakened  her  ;  but  she 
had  started  up,  supposed  it  night,  but  felt  so  oppressed  that  she 
sprang  from  the  bed,  with  a  confused  wonder  at  rinding  her- 
self dressed,  and  threw  open  the  door  to  the  salon.  There 
she  now  stood,  bewildered  with  the  sudden  light,  and  looking 
doubtful  whether  to  advance  or  £0  back. 

**  My  daughter — "  said  Father  Laxabon.  She  came  forward 
with  a  docile  and  wistful  look.  44  My  daughter,"  he  continued, 
"  1  bring  you  some  comfort." 

"  Comfort  f  she  repeated,  doubtingiy. 

M  Not  now,  father,"  interposed  Therese.    *  Spare  her.* 

"  Spare  meT  repeated  Genifrede,  in  the  same  tone. 

"  I  bring  her  comfort,"  said  the  father,  turning  reprovingly 
fa  Madame  Dessaiines.  44  His  conflict  is  over,  my  daughter," 
he  continued,  advancing  to  Genifrede.  i4  His  last  moments 
were  composed  :  and  as  for  his  state  of  mind  in  confession — 91 

He  was  stopped  by  a  shriek  so  appalling  that  he  recoiled  as 
if  shot,  and  supported  himself  against  the  wall.  Genifrede 
rushed  back  to  the  chamber,  and  drove  something  heavy  against 
the  door.  Therese  was  there  in  an  instant,  listening,  and  then 
imploring^  in  a  voice  which,  it  might  be  thought,  no  one  could 
resist, 

14  Let  me  in,  love  !    It  is  Therese.    No  one  else  shall  come- 
If  you  love  me,  let  me  in." 
There  was  no  answer. 

44  You  have  killed  her,  I  believe,^  she  said  to  the  priest,  who 
was  walking  up  and  down  in  great  disturbance — not  with  him- 
self, but  with  the  faithless  creature  of  passion  he  had  to  deal 
with. 

44 The  windows!"  exclaimed  Therese,  vexed  not  to  have 
thought  of  this  before.  She  stepped  out  upon  the  balcony. 
One  of  the  chamber  windows  was  open,  and  she  entered.  No 
one  was  there.  Genifrede  must  have  fled  down  the  steps  from 
the  balcony  into  the  gardens  ;  and  there  Therese  hastened  after 
her.  In  one  of  the  fenced  walks  leading  to  the  fountain  she 
saw  the  fluttering  of  her  clothes. 

44  The  reservoir  !"  thought  Therese,  in  despair. 

JShe  was  not  mistaken.    Genifrede  stood  on  the  brink  of  the 
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deep  and  brimming  reservoir  ;  her  hands  were  clasped  above 
her  head  for  the  plunge,  when  a  strong  hand  seized  her  arm 
and  drew  her  irresistibly  back.  In  ungovernable  rage  she 
turned  and  saw  her  father. 

"  They  say,"  she  screamed,  44  that  every  one  worships  you. 
Not  true  now  !    Never  true  more  !    I  hate — I  curse — " 

He  held  up  his  right  hand  with  the  action  of  authority  which 
had  awed  her  childhood.  It  awed  her  now.  Her  voice  sank 
into  a  low  shuddering  and  muttering. 

"  That  any  one  should  have  dared  to  tell  you — that  any  one 
should  have  interfered  between  me  and  my  poor  child  !"  he 
said,  as  if  involuntarily,  while  seating  her  on  the  fresh  grass. 
He  threw  himself  down  beside  her,  holding  her  hands,  and 
covering  them  with  kisses. 

44  This  sod  is  fresh  and  green,"  said  he  ;  11  but  would  we 
were  all  lying  under  it !" 

"Do  you  say  so  ?"  murmured  Genifrede. 

M  God  forgive  me  I"  he  replied.    "  But  we  are  all  wretched." 

44  You  repent,  then  ?"  said  Genifrede.  44  Well  you  may  ! 
There  are  no  more  such,  now  you  have  killed  him.  You  should 
have  repented  sooner:  it  is  too  late  now." 

44 1  do  not  repent,  Genifrede  ;  but  I  mourn,  my  child." 

44  There  are  no  more  such,"  pursued  she.    4i  He  was  gallant." 

44  He  was." 

44  He  was  all  life  :  there  was  no  deadness,  no  coldness — he 
was  all  life." 

44  He  was,  my  child." 

14  And  such  a  lover  !"  she  continued,  with  somewhat  of  a 
strange,  proud  smile. 

44  He  was  a  lover,  Genifrede,  who  made  your  parents  proud." 

44  Such  a  soldier  !"  she  dreamed  on.  44  War  was  his  sport, 
while  I  trembled  at  home.    He  had  a  soldier's  heart." 

Her  father  was '  silent,  and  she  seemed  to  miss  his  voice, 
though  she  had  not  appeared  conscious  of  his  replies.  She 
started,  and  sprang  to  her  feet. 

44  You  will  go  home  now,  Genifrede,"  said  her  father.  44  With 
Madame  Dessalines  you  will  go.  You  will  go  to  your  mother 
and  sister." 

44  Home  !"  she  exclaimed,  with  loathing.  4£  Yes,  I  must  go 
home,"  she  said,  hurriedly.  44  You  love  Pongaudin — you  call 
it  Paradise.  I  wish  you  joy  of  it  now  !  You  have  put  an 
evil  spirit  into  it.    I  wish  you  joy  of  your  Paradise  !" 

She  disengaged  herself  from  him  as  she  spoke,  and  walked 
away.    Therese,  who  had  drawn  back  on  seeing  that  she  was 
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in  her  fathers  care,  now  intercepted  her  path,  met  her,  and 
<lrew  her  arm  within  hers.  Toussaint,  who  was  following,  re- 
treated for  a  moment,  to  ease  his  agony  by  a  brief  prayer  for 
his  child,  and  for  guidance  and  strength.  Having  acknowl- 
edged with  humiliation  that  he  found  his  mission  welkigh  too 
hard  for  him,  and  imploring  for  the  wounded  in  spirit  the  con- 
solation which  he  would  willingly  purchase  for  his  brother  and 
his  child  by  a  life  of  wo  for  himself,  he  repaired  to  his  chamber 
of  audience,  where,  for  the  rest  of  the  morning,  he  appeared 
wholly  engrossed  by  the  affairs  of  the  citizens  of  Cap.  The 
steadiness  of  his  attention  to  business  was  felt  by  his  still-agi- 
tated secretary  as  a  rebuke  to  his  own  wandering  thoughts. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

PERCH  OF  THE  RAVEN, 

"Euphrosyne's  life  in  the  convent  was  dull  and  weary.  It 
*would  probably  have  been  so  anywhere  for  some  time  after 
the  old  man's  death  ;  but  elsewhere  there  would  have  been 
more  to  do  and  to  amuse  herself  with.  Every  one  was  kind 
to  her — too  kind.  She  had  been  accustomed  to  the  voice  of 
chiding  during  all  the  years  that  she  had  lived  with  her  grand- 
father, and  she  did  not  mind  k.  It  would  now  have  been 
something  of  a  relief,  something  welcome  and  familiar,  to  have 
been  called  44 child"  and  "little  fool"  at  times,  instead  of  being 
told  at  every  turn  that  she  was  an  angel  and  a  love,  and  finding 
that  she  was  every  one's  pet,  from  the  abbess  to  old  Raphael. 

The  kindness  of  the  household  had  begiwi  from  the  moment 
the  poor  girl  appeared,  after  having  been  consoled  by  Father 
Gabriel,  and  visited  by  Pierre  and  the  guardian  to  whose  care 
her  grandfather  had  confided  her  person  and  her  property. 
Pierre  had  engaged  to  see  her  daily  till  the  furniture  should 
have  been  sold,  and  the  house  shut  up,  and  he  himself  about  to 
embark  for  France  with  the  savings  of  his  long  service.  Her 
guardian,  M.  Critois,  knew  but  little  of  young  people,  and  how 
to  talk  to  them.  He  had  assured  her  that  he  mourned  extreme- 
ly the  loss  of  his  old  acquaintance — the  acquaintance  of  so 
many  years — and  so  lost !  He  declared  his  desire  of  dischar- 
ging his  office  of  guardian  so  as  to  prove  himself  worthy  of  the 
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trust,  and  his  hope  that  he  and  his  ward  should  be  very  good 
friends.  At  present,  it  was  his  wish  that  she  should  remain 
where  she  was ;  and  he  asked  whether  she  did  not  find  every 
one  very  kind  to  her.  Euphrosyne  could  just  say  4<  Yes  ;r  but 
she  was  crying  too  much  to  be  able  to  add  that  she  hoped  she 
should  not  have  to  remain  in  the  convent  very  long.  M.  Cri- 
tois  saw  that  she  was  struggling  to  say  something  ;  but,  after 
waiting  a  minute,  he  stroked  her  hair,  promised  to  come  again 
some  day  soon,  hoped  she  would  cheer  up,  had  no  doubt  she 
would  be  very  happy,  and  was  gone,  glad  to  have  done  with 
sobbing  girls  for  this  day. 

When  the  gates  had  closed  upon  him,  the  petting  began. 
The  abbess  decreed  that  Euphrosyne  should  have  the  sole 
charge  of  her  mocking-bird.  Sister  Angelique,  who  made  the 
prettiest  artificial  flowers  in  the  world,  invited  her  to  her  apart- 
ment at  all  reasonable  hours,  when  she  might  have  a  curiosity  to 
seek  to  learn  the  process.  Sister  Celestine  had  invented  a  new 
kind  of  comfit,  which  she  begged  Euphrosyne  to  try,  leaving  a 
paper  of  sweetmeats  on  her  table  for  that  purpose.  Old  Ra- 
phael had  gained  leave  to  clear  a  parterre  in  the  garden,  which 
was  to  be  wholly  hers,  and  where  he  would  rear  such  flowers 
as  she  particularly  admired.  Father  Gabriel  himself,  after 
pointing  out  to  her  the  uncertainty  of  life,  the  sudden  surprises 
of  death,  and  the  care  with  which  it  becomes  social  beings  to 
discharge  their  duties  to  each  other,  since  they  know  not  how 
soon  they  maybe  parted — the  serious  Father  Gabriel  himself 
recommended  her  to  amuse  herself,  and  to  remember  how  her 
grandfather  had  liked  to  see  her  gay.  She  had,  no  doubt, 
been  a  good  girl  on  the  whole  ;  and  she  could  not  now  do  bet- 
ter than  continue  the  conduct  which  had  pleased  the  departed 
in  the  days  that  were  gone. 

Petted  people  generally  prove  perverse  ;  and  so,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  universal  household,  did  Euphrosyne.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  of  her  love  for  her  grandfather.  One  need 
but  see  the  sudden  tears  that  sprang,  twenty  times  in  a  day, 
when  any  remembrance  of  him  was  awakened.  One  need  but 
watch  her  wistful  looks  cast  up  towards  his  balcony  whenev- 
er she  was  in  the  garden.  Yet,  whenever  any  one  expressed 
indignation  against  his  murderers,  she  was  silent,  or  she  ran 
away,  or  she  protested  against  it.  Such  was  the  representa- 
tion which  Sister  Claire  made  to  her  reverend  mother  on  the 
first  opportunity. 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  it  was  exactly  so,"  replied  the  ab- 
bess.   "  It  appears  to  me  that  she  dislikes  to  hear  any  par- 
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ties  made  answerable  for  the  murder  but  those  by  whose 
hands  it  was  actually  done.    She — " 

The  abbess  stopped,  and  Sister  Claire  started,  at  the  sound 
of  musketry. 

u  Another  shot !"  said  the  abbess.  14  It  is  a  fearful  execu- 
tion. I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  removed  this  poor 
child  out  of  hearing  of  these  shots  ;  but  I  had  no  notice  of 
what  was  to  happen  till  the  streets  were  too  full  for  her  to  ap- 
pear in  them." 

"  A  piece  of  L'Ouverture's  haste  !"  said  Sister  Claire. 

"  A  fresh  instance,  perhaps,  of  his  wise  speed,"  observed 
the  abbess.  "  Events  seem  to  show  that  he  understands  the 
conduct  of  affairs  better  than  you  or  I,  my  daughter." 

"  Again  !  Hark  !  Oh,  mercy  !"  cried  Sister  Claire,  as 
the  sound  of  a  prolonged  volley  reached  them. 

"  Let  us  hope  it  is  the  last,"  said  the  abbess,  with  changing 
colour.    44  Christ  save  their  sinful  souls  !" 

The  door  opened,  and  Euphrosyne  entered,  in  excessive 
agitation. 

*  Madame,"  she  cried,  gasping  for  breath,  44  do  you  hear 
that  ?  Do  you  know  what  it  is  ?  They  have  shot  General 
Moyse  !  Father  Gabriel  says  so.  Oh  no,  no  !  L'Ouver- 
ture  never  would  do  anything  so  cruel." 

Sister  Claire  looked  at  the  abbess. 

M  My  daughter,"  said  the  abbess,  44  L'Ouverture's  duty  is  to 
execute  justice." 

44  Oh,  Genifrede  !  Poor,  poor  Genifrede  !  She  will  die  too. 
I  hope  she  is  dead !" 

44  Hush,  my  child  !    Her  life  is  in  God's  hand." 

44  Oh,  how  cruel  !  how  cruel  !"  the  girl  went  on  sobbing. 

4t  What  would  L'Ouverture  say,"  interposed  Sister  Claire, 
44  if  he  knew  that  you,  of  all  people,  called  him  cruel?  Have 
you  to-day  put  on  this  ?"  she  continued,  calling  Euphrosyne's 
attention  to  her  new  mourning  ;  44  and  do  you  call  it  cruel  to 
execute  justice  on  the  rebels  and  their  officers  ?" 

44  It  is  a  natural  and  amiable  grief  in  Euphrosyne,"  said  the 
abbess  ;  44  and  if  it  is  not  quite  reasonable,  we  can  give  her 
time  to  reflect.  She  is  among  friends,  who  will  not  report  the 
words  of  her  hours  of  sorrow." 

44  You  may,  you  may,"  cried  Euphrosyne.  44  You  may  tell 
the  whole  world  that  it  is  cruel  to — to — They  were  to  have 
been  married  so  very  soon  !    Afra  wrote  me  all  about  it." 

The  abbess  repeated  what  she  had  said  about  L'Ouverture's 
office  and  the  requirements  of  justice. 
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44  Justice  !  justice  !"  exclaimed  Euphrosyne.  u  There  has 
been  no  justice  till  now  ;  and  so  the  first  act  is  nothing  but 
cruelty." 

The  abbess,  with  a  look,  dismissed  Sister  Claire,  who,  by 
a  report  of  Euphrosyne's  rebellion  against  justice,  sent  in  Fa- 
ther Gabriel. 

44  Euphrosyne  thinks,  father,"  reported  the  abbess,  44  that 
these  negroes,  in  consideration  of  their  ignorance,  and  of  their 
anger  at  having  once  been  slaves,  should  be  excused  for  what- 
ever they  may  now  do  in  revenge." 

44 1  am  surprised,"  said  Father  Gabriel. 

So  was  Euphrosyne  when  she  heard  her  argument  thus 
stated. 

44 1  only  mean,"  said  she,  striving  to  subdue  her  sobs,  44 1 
only  mean  that  I  wish  Sister  Claire,  and  Sister  Benoite,  and 
all  of  them,  would  not  want  me  to  be  glad  and  revengeful." 

"  Glad  and  revengeful !"  repeated  Father  Gabriel.  44  That 
would  be  difficult." 

44  It  makes  me  very  miserable  ;  it  can  do  no  good  now — it 
could  not  bring  grandpapa  to  life  again  if  every  negro  in  Limbe 
were  shot,"  she  continued,  as  tears  rained  down  her  cheeks. 
44  Dear  grandpapa  never  wished  any  ill  to  anybody — he  never 
did  anybody  any  harm — " 

The  priest  and  the  abbess  exchanged  glances. 

<4  Why  do  you  suppose  these  wretched  blacks  killed  him, 
my  dear  ?" 

44 1  do  not  know  why  they  rose  this  one  particular  time. 
But  I  believe  they  always  rose  because  the  whites  have  been 
proud  and  cruel ;  because  the  whites  used  to  put  them  in 
chains,  and  whip  them,  and  part  mothers  and  children.  After 
doing  all  this,  and  after  bringing  them  up  ignorant  and  without 
religion,  we  expect  them  to  forgive  everything  that  has  pass- 
ed, while  we  will  not  forgive  them  ourselves.  But  1  will — I 
will  forgive  them  my  share.  For  all  that  you  religious  people 
may  say,  I  will  forgive  them :  and  I  am  not  afraid  of  what 
grandpapa  would  think.  I  hope  he  is  in  a  place  now  where 
there  is  no  question  about  forgiving  those  who  have  injured  us. 
The  worst  thing  is — the  thing  that  I  cannot  understand  is,  how 
L'Ouverture  could  do  anything  so  cruel." 

44 1  have  a  word  to  say  to  you,  my  dear,"  said  the  priest,  with 
a  sign  to  the  abbess. 

44  Oh,  father!"  replied  the  abbess,  in  an  imploring  tone. 

44  We  must  bring  her  to  a  right  view,  reverend  sister.  Eu- 
phrosyne, if  your  grandfather  had  not  been  the  kind  master 
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you  suppose  him — if  he  had  been  one  of  the  cruel  whites  you 
spoke  of  just  now — if  his  own  slaves  had  always  hated  him, 
and—" 

"  Do  stop  !"  said  Euphrosyne,  colouring  crimson.  "  I  can- 
not bear  to  hear  you  speak  so,  father." 

"  You  must  bear,  my  child,  to  listen  to  what  it  is  good  for 
you  to  hear.  If  he  had  been  disliked  by  every  black  in  the 
colony,  and  they  had  sought  his  life  out  of  revenge,  would  you 
still  be  angry  that  justice  was  done,  and  ungrateful  that  he  is 
avenged  ?" 

u  You  talk  of  avenging  !  you,  a  Christian  priest !"  said  Eu- 
phrosyne.   11  You  talk  of  justice !  you,  who  slander  the  dead !" 

"Peace,  my  daughter !"  said  the  abbess,  very  gently.  "Re- 
member where  you  are,  and  whom  you  speak  to." 

"  Remember  where  my  grandfather  is,"  cried  Euphrosyne. 
"  Remember  that  he  is  in  his  grave,  and  that  I  am  left  to  speak 
for  him.  However,"  she  said — and  in  these  few  moments  a 
thousand  confirmations  of  the  priest's  words  had  rushed  upon 
her  memory — a  thousand  tokens  of  the  mutual  fear  and  hatred 
of  her  grandfather  and  the  black  race — a  thousand  signs  of 
his  repugnance  to  visit  Le  Bosquet — "  however,"  she  resumed, 
in  a  milder  tone,  and  with  an  anxious  glance  at  Father  Gabri- 
el's face,  M  Father  Gabriel  only  said  liP — if  all  that  he  de- 
scribed had  been  so." 

"  True,  my  child,"  replied  the  abbess  :  *  Father  Gabriel  only 
said  4  if  it  had  been  so.'  " 

"And  if  it  had,"  exclaimed  Euphrosyne,  who  did  not  wish 
to  hear  the  father  speak  again  at  the  moment,  "  if  it  had  been 
so,  it  would  have  been  wicked  in  the  negroes  to  do  that  act  in 
revenge  ;  but  it  could  never,  never  excuse  us  from  forgiving 
them — from  pitying  them  because  they  had  been  made  cruel 
and  revengeful.  1  am  sure  I  wish  they  had  all  lived — that 
they  might  live  many,  many  years,  till  they  could  forget  those 
cruel  old  times,  and,  being  old  men  themselves,  might  feel 
what  it  is  to  touch  an  old  man's  life.  This  is  the  kind  of  pun- 
ishment I  wish  them  ;  and  I  am  sure  it  would  be  enough." 

"  It  is  indeed  said,"  observed  the  abbess,  "  '  Vengeance  is 
mine  ;  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord.'  " 

"  And  oh  !  poor  Genifrede  !"  pursued  Euphrosyne.  "  She 
no  more  wished  ill  to  my  parent  than  I  do  to  hers  ;  and  her  lover 
— it  was  not  he  that  did  it :  and  yet — Oh,  Father  Gabriel,  are 
you  sure  that  that  firing — that  last  volley — " 

"  It  was  certainly  the  death-stroke  of  Moyse.  I  perceive 
how  it  is,  my  child.    I  perceive  that  your  friendships  among 
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this  new  race  have  blinded  your  eyes,  so  that  you  cannot  see 
that  these  executions  are  indeed  God's  avenging  of  the  mur- 
der by  which  you  are  made  a  second  time  an  orphan." 

"  Do  you  think  L'Ouverture  right,  then  ?  I  should  be  glad 
to  believe  he  was  not  cruel — dreadfully  cruel." 

M  There  is  no  doubt  of  L'Ouverture  being  wise  and  right — 
of  his  having  finally  assured  the  most  unwilling  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  their  security,  and  his  stern  justice.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  L'Ouverture  is  right." 

u  I  could  not  have  believed,"  said  the  abbess,  "  that  my 
daughter  would  have  required  a  justification  of  anything  done 
by  L'Ouverture." 

t€  Nor  I,"  said  Euphrosyne,  sighing. 

"  Under  him,"  said  Father  Gabriel,  "  there  is  less  crime  in 
the  colony  than,  I  verily  believe,  in  any  other  part  of  the  em- 
pire. Under  him  have  homes  become  sacred,  children  are  in- 
structed, and  brethren  are  taught  to  dwell  together  in  unity." 

"  As,"  said  the  abbess,  "  when  he  stopped  in  his  journey  to 
greet  an  old  negro  of  ninety-nine,  and  reconcile  to  him  two  who 
had  offended  out  of  his  many  children.  L'Ouverture  is  never 
in  so  much  haste  but  that  he  can  pause  to  honour  old  age  :  nev- 
er too  busy  for  works  of  mercy.  If  the  peacemakers  are 
blessed,  so  is  he." 

"  And  where,"  continued  the  father,  "  where  are  the  poor  1 
We  can  observe  his  continual  admonition  to  works  of  mercy 
by  nursing  the  sick  and  consoling  the  afflicted  ;  but  we  have  no 
longer  any  poor.  By  his  wisdom  he  has  won  over  all  to  la- 
bour. The  fields  are  thronged  with  labourers  ;  the  storehouses 
are  overflowing  with  food  and  merchandise  ;  and  there  is  a 
portion  for  all." 

"And  it  was  the  French,"  said  Euphrosyne,  "  who  made 
this  last  commotion.  If  they  had  let  L'Ouverture  alone,  how 
happy  we  might  all  have  been  !  Now  Genifrede  will  never  be 
happy  again.  If  L'Ouverture  could  only  have  forgiven  this 
once  !  But,  father,  I  have  no  comfort,  and  never  shall  have 
comfort,  as  long  as  I  think  that  men  have  been  murdered  for 
injuring  us.*' 

"  Pray  for  comfort,  my  child.  In  prayer  you  will  find  con- 
solation." 

"  I  dare  not  pray  now  this  has  happened.  If  they  were  but 
alive,  how  I  would  pray  for  them  !" 

"  They  are  alive,  my  daughter,  and  where  they  much  need 
your  prayers.  Pray  for  them,  and  your  intercession  may  be 
heard." 
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Euphrosyne  saw  that  her  feelings  were  not  understood,  and 
she  said  no  more.  She  listened  to  all  the  teachings  that  were 
offered  her,  and  reserved  her  doubts  and  troubles  for  Afra's 
ear.  Afra  would  tell  her  whether  it  could  be  right  in  such  a 
Christian  as  L'Ouverture  to  render  violence  for  violence.  As 
for  what  the  father  and  the  abbess  said  about  the  effect  of  ex- 
ample, and  the  necessity  and  the  benefit  of  assuring  and  con- 
ciliating the  whites,  by  sacrificing  negro  offenders  for  their 
sakes,  she  dissented  from  it  altogether.  She  had  witnessed 
Toussaint's  power  ;  the  power  with  which  his  spirit  of  gentle- 
ness and  forbearance  endowed  him  ;  and  she  believed  that,  if 
he  would  but  try,  he  would  find  he  could  govern  better  by  de- 
claring always  for  the  right  and  against  the  wrong,  and  leaving 
vengeance  to  God,  than  by  the  violent  death  of  all  the  ignorant 
and  violent  men  in  the  island.  She  would  ask  Afra.  She 
was  pretty  sure  Afra  would  think  as  she  did  ;  and,  if  so,  the 
time  might  come — it  made  her  breathless  to  think  of  it,  but 
she  could  not  help  thinking  of  it  every  day — the  time  might 
come  when  she  might  ask  Toussaint  himself  what  he  thought 
was  exactly  meant,  in  all  cases,  by  forgiving  our  enemies  ;  and 
particularly  whether  this  did  not  extend  to  forgiving  other 
people's  enemies,  and  using  no  vengeance  and  no  violence  at 
all. 

This  idea  of  seeing  Afra  gained  strength  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  her  present  life.  If  Father  Gabriel  offered  her 
comfort  which  was  no  comfort,  or  reproved  her  when  she  did 
not  feel  herself  wrong  ;  if  the  abbess  praised  her  for  anything 
she  had  not  designed  to  be  particularly  right  ;  if  the  sisters 
applauded  sayings  which  she  was  conscious  were  not  wise  ;  if 
her  heart  ached  for  her  grandfather's  voice  or  countenance  ;  if 
M.  Critois  visited  her,  or  Pierre  did  not  ;  if  her  lesson  in  his- 
tory was  hard,  or  her  piece  of  needlework  dull ;  if  her  flow- 
ers faded,  or  her  bird  sang  so  finely  that  she  would  have  been 
proud  for  the  world  to  hear  it,  the  passion  for  seeing  Afra  was 
renewed.  Afra  would  explain  all  she  could  not  understand, 
would  teach  her  what  she  wanted  to  know.  Afra  would  blame 
her  where  she  was  aware  she  was  wrong,  instead  of  bidding 
her  be  quit  of  it  with  a  few  prayers,  while  laying  much  heav- 
ier stress  upon  something  that  she  could  cure  much  more  ea- 
sily. Afra  wrote  her  a  few  letters,  which  were  read  by  the 
abbess  before  they  were  delivered  to  her  ;  and  many  more 
which  Pierre  slipped  into  her  hand  during  their  occasional  in- 
terviews. She  herself  wrote  such  prodigiously  long  letters  to 
Afra,  that  to  read  them  through  would  have  been  too  great  an 
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addition  to  the  reverend  mother's  business.  She  glanced  over 
the  first  page  and  the  last  ;  and,  seeing  that  they  contained 
criticisms  on  ^Alexander  the  Great,  and  pity  for  Socrates,  and 
questions  about  flower-painting  and  embroidery,  she  skipped 
all  that  lay  between. 

It  was  not  that  Euphrosyne  did  not  love  and  trust  the  abbess. 
She  loved  her  so  as  to  open  to  her  all  but  the  inner  chambers 
of  her  heart ;  and  she  trusted  her  with  all  but  other  persons 
concerns.  The  middle  pages  of  her  letters  contained  specula- 
tion chiefly  ;  speculation,  in  the  first  place,  on  Afra's  future 
destiny,  names  and  events  being  shrouded  under  mysterious 
expressions  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  on  points  of  morals, 
which  might  be  referred  to  M.  Pascal,  whose  opinion  was  of 
great  value.  Euphrosyne  had  a  strong  persuasion,  all  the  while, 
that  she  should  one  day  tell  her  reverend  mother  the  whole. 
She  knew  that  she  should  not  object  to  her  seeing  every  line 
that  Afra  held  of  hers.  Whatever  was  clandestine  in  the  cor- 
respondence was  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  restraint,  and  not  be- 
cause she  was  ashamed  of  any  of  her  thoughts. 

One  morning  the  abbess  found  her  in  the  garden,  listlessly 
watching  the  hues  of  a  bright  lizard  as  it  lay  panting  in  the 
sun.  The  abbess  put  her  arm  round  her  waist  while  stooping 
to  look. 

M  How  it  glitters  I"  said  she.  "  It  is  a  pretty  piece  of  God's 
handiwork  :  but  we  must  leave  it  now,  my  dear.  This  sun  is 
too  hot  for  you.  Your  chamber,  or  Sister  Claire's  room,  is 
the  fittest  place  for  you  at  this  hour.  You  find  your  chamber 
cool?" 

"  Yes,  madame." 

"  The  new  ventilator  works  well  ?" 
41  Yes,  madame." 

44  You  find — this  way,  my  dear  ;  this  alley  is  the  most  sha- 
dy— you  find  your  little  bed  comfortable  ?" 
"  Yes,  madame." 

"  And  your  toilet-cover — Sister  Marie's  work — is,  I  think, 
extremely  pretty  ;  and  the  bookshelf  that  Father  Gabriel  gave 
you  very  convenient.  Your  friends  here,  my  dear,  are  fond  of 
you.    They  are  anxious  to  make  you  happy." 

44  They  are  all  very  kind  to  me,  madame." 

44 1  am  glad  you  are  sensible  of  it.  You  are  not  of  an  un- 
grateful nature,  we  all  know." 

44 1  hope  not  :  but,  madame,  I  cannot  stay  here  always." 

"  I  was  going  to  say,  my  dear,  that  we  have  not  done  every- 
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tiling  in  our  power  for  you  yet.  We  must  not  forget  that  we 
grave  women  must  be  dull  companions  for  a  girl  like  you." 

"  It  is  not  that,  reverend  mother.  But  I  cannot  stay  here 
always." 

"  You  will  find  it  a  very  different  thing  when  you  have  a 
companion  of  your  own  age,  which  I  hope  will  be  the  case 
very  soon.  There  is  a  negotiation  on  foot  respecting  a  sweet 
girl,  every  way  worthy  of  being  your  companion — " 

"  But,  madame,  I  do  not  want  that ;  I  do  not  wish  for  any 
companion  while  I  am  here.  I  had  much  rather  be  alone ; 
but—" 

4<  But  you  would  like  to  leave  us,  eh  1  You  would  like  to 
be  on  a  plantation,  where  you  could  amuse  yourself  with  play- 
ing with  the  little  negroes,  and  driving  about  the  country,  and 
visiting  vour  neighbours  two  or  three  times  a  week." 

Euphrosyne  smiled,  and  plucked  a  twig  to  play  with. 

'<  You  would  like,"  continued  the  abbess,  ik  to  live  with  ac- 
complished people  ;  to  have  a  fine  library ;  to  lie  on  a  couch 
and  read  during  the  hot  hours  ;  and  to  sing  gay  songs  in  the 
piazza  in  the  evening." 

Euphrosyn-e  smiled  again. 

"  You  would  like,"  the  abbess  went  on,  "  to  dance,  night  af- 
ter night,  and  to  make  picnic  parties  to  the  cacao-walks  and 
to  the  shore.  You  would  like  to  win  over  your  guardian  to  let 
you  have  your  own  way  in  everything ;  and,  to  be  sure,  in 
comparison  with  his  house,  our  convent — " 

"  My  guardian  !"  exclaimed  Euphrosyne.  "  Live  at  M. 
Critois's  !    Oh  no  !"    And  she  laughed  as  she  went  on. 

"  He  would  be  telling  me  every  day  that  we  should  be  very 
good  friends.  He  would  be  saying  all  day  long  that  it  was  his 
desire  fully  to  discharge  his  duty  to  me.  I  can  hardly  help 
shaking  off  his  hand  now  when  he  strokes  my  hair;  and,  if  it 
came  to  his  doing  it  every  morning,  we  should  certainly  quar- 
rel. They  say  Madame  Critois  never  speaks  ;  so  I  suppose 
she  admires  his  conversation  too  much  to  interrupt  it.  There 
she  and  I  should  never  agree.  Live  at  my  guardian's  !  Oh 
no!^ 

11  You  were  thinking  of  some  other  house  while  I  was  de- 
scribing your  guardian's,  my  dear !  What  were  you  thinking 
of?    Where  would  you  live  !" 

Euphrosyne  plucked  another  twig,  having  pulled  the  first  to 
pieces.  She  smiled  again,  blushed,  and  said  she  would  tell 
her  reverend  mother  very  soon  what  home  she  was  thinking 
of:  she  could  not  tell  to-day  ;  but  in  a  little  while — 
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u  In  the  mean  time,"  said  the  abbess,  with  a  scrutinizing  gaze. 
"  in  the  mean  time,  I  conclude  Father  Gabriel  knows  all  thai 
is  in  your  mind." 

44  You  will  know  in  good  time  what  I  am  thinking  of,  ma- 
dame  :  everybody  will  know." 

The  abbess  was  troubled. 

"  This  is  beginning  early,"  she  said,  as  if  thinking  aloud  ; 
"  this  is  beginning  early  with  the  mysteries  and  entanglements 
of  life  and  the  world  !  How  wonderful  it  is  to  look  on — to  be 
a  witness  of  these  things  for  two  or  three  successive  genera- 
tions!  How  every  young  creature  thinks  her  case  something 
wholly  new  ;  the  emotions  of  her  awakened  heart  something 
that  God  never  before  witnessed,  and  that  man  never  conceiv- 
ed of!  After  all  that  has  been  written  about  love,  upon  the 
cavern  walls  of  Hindoo  temples,  and  in  the  hieroglyphics  of  old 
Egypt,  and  printed  over  all  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  the 
world  by  that  deluge  which  was  sent  to  quench  unhallowed 
love,  every  young  girl  believes  in  her  day  that  something  un- 
heard-of has  happened  when  the  dream  has  fallen  upon  her. 
My  dear  child,  listen  to  one  who  knows  more  of  life  than  you 
do  ;  to  one  who  would  have  you  happy,  not  only  in  the  next 
world,  but  in  this." 

u  Thank  you,  reverend  mother." 

"  Love  is  holy  and  blessed,  my  dear,  when  it  comes  in  its 
due  season  ;  when  it  enters  into  a  mind  disciplined  for  new  du- 
ties, and  a  heart  waiting  for  new  affections.  In  one  who  has 
no  mother  to  help  and  comfort — " 

"  No  mother,  it  is  true,"  said  Euphrosyne. 

<4The  mother  is  the  parent  most  naturally  missed,5'  said  the 
abbess,  supposing  she  was  reading  her  pupil's  mind.  44  Where 
there  is  no  mother  by  a  young  girl's  side,  and  no  brothers  and 
sisters  to  serve,  the  fancy  and  the  heart  are  apt  to  fix  prema- 
turely on  some  object — too  likely,  in  that  case,  to  be  one  which 
will  deceive  and  fail.  But.  my  dear,  such  a  young  girl  owes 
duty  to  herself,  if  God  has  seen  fit  to  make  her  solitary  in  the 
world." 

4<  One  cannot  say  solitary,"  interposed  Euphrosyne,  M  or 
without  duties." 

i4  You  are  right,  my  love.  No  one  is,  indeed,  solitary  in 
life  (blessed  be  God  !)  nor  without  duties.  As  I  was  going  to 
say,  such  a  young  girl's  business  is  to  apply  herself  diligently 
to  her  education  during  the  years  usually  devoted  to  instruc- 
tion. This  is  the  work  appointed  to  her  youth.  If,  while  her 
mind  is  yet  ignorant,  her  judgment  inexperienced,  and  her 
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tastes  actually  unformed,  she  indulges  any  affection  or  fancy 
which  makes  her  studies  tedious,  her  companions  dull,  and  her 
mind  and  spirits  listless,  she  has  fallen  into  a  fearful  snare.'' 

■  How  long,  then,  would  you  have  a  girl's  education  go  on  ? 
And  if  her  lover  be  very  particularly  wise  and  learned,  do  not 
vou  think  she  may  learn  more  from  him  than  in  any  other  way  ? 
And  if  she  be  not  dull  and  listless,  but  very  happy — " 

■  Every  girl,"  interrupted  the  abbess,  with  a  grave  smile, 
44  thinks  her  lover  the  wisest  man  in  the  world :  and  no  girl  in 
love  would  exchange  her  dreams  for  the  gayest  activity  of  the 
fancy-free." 

44  Well,  but  as  to  the  age,''  persisted  Euphrosyne  ;  44  how 
soon — " 

44  That  depends  upon  circumstances,  my  dear.  But  in  all 
cases  I  consider  sixteen  too  early. " 

4i  Sixteen  !  Yes.  '  But  nineteen,  or,  one  may  say,  twenty. 
Twenty,  next  month  but  one.'' 

44  My  dear,"  said  the  abbess,  stopping  short,  "you  do  not 
mean  to  say — ■ 

44  Indeed,  madame,"  said  Euphrosyne.  very  earnestly,  "  Afra 
will  be  twenty  in  two  months.  I  know  her  age  to  a  day, 
and — " 

"And  you  have  been  speaking  of  Mademoiselle  Raymond 
all  this  time  !    Well,  well — " 

44  And  you  were  thinking  of  me,  I  do  believe.  Oh,  madame, 
how  could  you  ?    Why,  I  never  saw  anybody." 

44 1  was  wondering  how  it  could  be,''  said  the  abbess,  stri- 
ving to  conceal  her  amusement  and  satisfaction.  ;>  I  was  sur- 
prised  that  you  should  have  seen  any  one  yet;  and  I  was  going 
to  give  you  a  lecture  about  half-confidences  with  Father  Ga- 
briel." 

44  And  I  could  not  conceive  what  Father  Gabriel  had  to  do 
with  Afra's  affairs,  or  how  you  came  to  know  anything  about 
iL  I  have  let  it  out  now,  however  ;  and  I  do  not  know  what 
Afra  will  say." 

44  You  have  not  told  me  who  the  gentleman  is,  you  know  ; 
so  there  is  not  much  harm  done.  No,  do  not  tell  me,  my  dear, 
till  Mademoiselle  Raymond  desires  it.'? 

44  Oh,  I  may  as  well,  now  you  know  so  much.  I  dare  say 
Afra  would  have  no  objection,  particularly  as  you  will  then  un- 
derstand what  I  meant  about  living  somewhere  else.  When 
you  talked  of  a  fine  library,"  she  continued,  laughing,  44  how 
could  I  suppose  vou  were  thinking  of  anv  in  the  colony  but  M. 
Pascal's  ?" 
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M  So  he  is  the  gentleman,"  said  the  abbess.  "  How  times 
are  changed  !  A  lady  of  colour  may  be  Madame  Pascal  now 
without  reproach. " 

"  I  am  glad  it  is  out,"  said  Euphrosyne,  gayly.  "  I  can 
speak  now  to  somebody  about  Afra.  Oh,  madame,  you  do  not 
know,  you  cannot  imagine  how  they  love  one  another. " 

"  Cannot  I  !"  and  the  abbess  sighed. 

c<  And  I  may  look  forward  to  living  with  them.  They  say  I 
may,  madame.  They  say  I  must.  And  surely  my  guardian 
will  have  no  objection.    Do  you  think  he  can,  madame  V 

"  Indeed  I  do  not  know.  I  am  acquainted  with  the  parties 
only  by  hearsay.  Report  speaks  highly  of  M.  Pascal.  Some 
persons  at  Paris,  and  some  formerly  in  office  here,  are  surpri- 
sed at  his  unqualified  adherence  to  the  Ouverture  system  ;  but 
I  never  heard  anything  worse  of  him  than  that." 

"  And  that  is  nothing  but  good,  as  any  one  would  say  who 
really  knew  all  those  dear  people.  L'Ouverture  and  M.  Pas- 
cal are  almost  like  father  and  son.    Afra  says — " 

"  My  dear,"  interposed  the  abbess,  "  you  wondered  how  I 
knew  of  this  affair.  You  must  allow  me  to  wonder  how  you 
have  gained  all  this  intelligence.  Mademoiselle  Raymond 
must  have  crossed  her  letters  with  sympathetic  ink,  which 
the  warmth  of  your  friendship  brought  out ;  for  not  a  syllable 
of  what  you  have  told  me  have  her  letters  conveyed  to  me." 

The  abbess  did  not  mean  to  press  for  an  answer  ;  so  indul- 
gent was  she  made  by  the  complacency  of  discovering  that 
her  charge  was  not  entangled  in  a  love-affair.  While  Euphros- 
yne was  blushing,  and  hunting  for  a  reply  which  should  be 
true  and  yet  guarded,  she  was  relieved  by  the  rapid  approach 
of  Sister  Benoite. 

"  Something  is  amiss,"  said  the  abbess,  assuming  the  look 
of  calmness  with  which  she  was  wont  to  await  bad  news. 
"  What  has  happened  to  alarm  you,  my  daughter  V 

"There  is  a  message,  reverend  mother,"  said  the  breathless 
nun,  "  from  Madame  Oge.  She  invites  herself  to  our  evening 
repast.  If  you  cannot  receive  her  to-day,  she  will  come  to- 
morrow. " 

"  She  shall  be  welcome,"  said  the  abbess,  without,  however, 
much  of  the  spirit  of  welcome  in  her  tone. 

u  So  this  is  our  calamity !"  said  Euphrosyne,  laughing. 

"  There  is  calamity  at  hand,  assuredly,"  sighed  Sister  Be- 
noite. 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  daughter.  This  is  superstition,"  said  the 
abbess. 
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"  Whatever  it  be,  reverend  mother,  do  we  not  all — does  not 
every  one  quake  when  Madame  Oge  comes  abroad  ?" 

"  It  is  but  seldom  that  she  does,"  said  the  abbess ;  "  and  it 
is  our  part  to  make  her  welcome." 

"  But  seldom,  indeed,  reverend  mother.  When  all  goes 
well — when  the  crops  are  fine,  and  the  island  all  at  peace,  no 
one  hears  of  Madame  Oge.  She  keeps  within  her  coffee- 
groves — " 

u  Mourning  her  sons,"  interposed  the  abbess. 

"  But,"  continued  the  nun,  14  when  any  disaster  is  about  to 
happen,  we  have  notice  of  it  by  Madame  Oge  coming  abroad. 
She  came  to  this  very  house  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  of 
the  deputies,  in  that  terrible  August  of  ninety-one.  She  came 
a  day  or  two  before  the  rising  against  Hedouville.  She  came 
a  night  or  two  before  the  great  hurricane  of  ninety-seven — n 

"  That  was  an  accident,"  said  the  abbess,  smiling. 

"  Then  you  think  it  is  not  by  accident  that  she  always  comes 
out  before  misfortunes  happen  ?"  asked  Euphrosyne,  trembling 
as  she  spoke. 

"  By  no  means,  my  dear.  It  is  easily  explained.  Madame 
Oge  looks  upon  her  sons  as  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  the  mu- 
lattoes.  When  all  goes  well,  as  all  has  done  under  L'Ouver- 
ture's  rule,  with  only  a  few  occasional  troubles — fewer  and 
slighter  than  might  have  been  expected  during  such  a  change 
in  society  as  we  have  witnessed — when  all  goes  well,  Madame 
Oge  feels  that  her  sons  are  forgotten  ;  and,  as  my  daughter 
Benoite  says,  she  mourns  them  alone  in  the  shades  of  her 
coffee-groves.  She  seems,  however,  to  have  means  of  infor- 
mation which  persons  less  interested  have  not ;  and  when  she 
has  reason  to  believe  that  troubles  will  ensue,  she  hopes  that 
the  names  of  her  sons  will  once  more  be  a  watchword  for  the 
humiliation  of  both  blacks  and  whites  ;  and  she  comes  forth 
with  her  hungry  maternal  heart,  and  her  quick  maternal  ear,  to 
catch  the  first  echo  of  the  names  which  are  for  ever  mingled 
with  her  prayers." 

M  Can  she  mingle  those  names  with  her  prayers,  and  yet 
not  forgive  ?" 

"  My  child,  is  it  not  so  with  us  all  ?  Do  we  not  pray  for 
our  enemies,  and  ask  to  be  forgiven  as  we  forgive,  and  come 
out  from  our  closets  with  ears  open  to  the  fresh  slanders  of 
the  day,  and  hearts  ready  to  burn  at  the  thought  of  old  injuries  ? 
It  might  be  well  for  us  if  we  had  the  excuse  of  this  wretched 
woman,  whose  woes  have  been  such  as  might  naturally  have 
shaken  her  reason  and  prostrated  her  will.    If  there  be  any 
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above  others  with  whom  God  will  be  long-suffering,  it  is  with 
the  mother  whose  children  have  been  torn  from  her  arms,  to 
be  tortured  and  destroyed,  and  their  very  names  made  a  term 
of  reproach." 

"  You  think  something  is  going  to  happen?" 

"  As  my  daughter  Benoite  says,  on  one  occasion  there  was 
a  hurricane.  To-morrow  the  sun  may  rise,  or  there  may  be  a 
cloud  in  the  sky." 

"  Nay,  but — "  said  Sister  Benoite. 

"Nay,  but,"  said  the  abbess,  smiling,  "I  will  have  nothing 
said  which  shall  make  Euphrosyne  look  upon  my  guest  as  a 
sorceress,  or  as  the  instrument  of  any  evil  one.  I  wish  all 
my  daughters  to  meet  Madame  Oge  with  cheerfulness.  It  is 
the  best  I  have  to  offer  her — the  cheerfulness  of  my  family, 
and  that  of  which  she  has  least  at  home.  You  hear,  Euphros- 
yne ?" 

"Madame,  you  do  not  mean  that  I  am  to  see  her.  Indeed 
I  cannot — indeed  I  dare  not.  It  is  no  disrespect — quite  the 
contrary.    But  I  could  not  hold  up  my  head  before  one  who — " 

«'  Poor  Madame  Oge,  if  all  said  so  I"  exclaimed  the  abbess. 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Euphrosyne.  "I  will  be  there;  but, 
dear  mother,  do  not  speak  particularly  to  me.  Do  not  draw 
her  attention  upon  me." 

u  I  will  not,  my  dear." 

"Do  you  think  she  will  speak  angrily  of  the  Ouvertures  I 
I  hope  she  will  say  nothing  about  poor  General  Moyse." 

"  You  must  bear  what  she  says,  be  it  what  it  may." 

"  True.  And  it  is  only  for  one  evening.  But  I  wish  it  was 
over.  I  shall  be  glad  when  to-morrow  morning  is  come,  and 
I  shall  be  in  this  alley  again." 

"  Meantime,  my  dear,  you  have  been  long  enough  here  for 
this  morning.    Let  us  go  in." 

The  prospect  of  any  guest  was  in  itself  acceptable  to  the 
sisterhood.  It  gave  them  something  to  do,  and  afforded  one 
day  of  variety.  The  abbess's  parlour  and  the  refectory  had 
to  be  adorned  with  fresh  flowers.  Napkins,  of  the  workman- 
ship of  one  sister,  were  laid  beside  the  plates  ;  and  on  the  table 
were  fruits  gathered  by  another,  sweetmeats  made  by  a  third, 
and  chocolate  prepared  by  the  careful  hands  of  a  fourth.  Even 
the  abbess's  veil  looked  whiter,  and  more  exactly  put  on  than 
usual.  Everything  within  the  walls  was  in  its  nicest  order 
some  time  before  Madame  Oge's  carriage  drew  up  before  the 
gate. 

Two  or  three  of  the  sisters  and  Euphrosyne  were  with  the 
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abbess  in  her  parlour  when  Madame  Oge  entered.  Euphros- 
yne  had  permission  to  bring  in  her  work,  so  that  she  could 
sit  plying  her  needle,  and  listening  to  what  went  on,  without 
many  nervous  feelings  about  being  observed  by  a  person  whom 
she  could  become  acquainted  with  only  by  stealing  glances  at 
her  face. 

That  face,  she  thought,  must  in  its  youth  have  had  much  of 
the  beauty  common  among  mulattoes,  if  not  natural  to  them,  in 
a  favourable  climate.  It  was  now  deeply  impressed  with  sor- 
row. Every  line,  every  feature  told  of  sorrow.  There  was 
no  other  painful  expression  in  it.  There  was  great  solemnity, 
but  stillness  rather  than  passion  ;  nothing  which  warranted,  in 
itself,  the  superstitious  fears  which  the  sisters  had  of  the  un- 
happy lady.  She  was  handsomely  dressed,  and  her  manner 
was  quiet. 

The  conversation  turned  first  upon  the  state  of  the  coffee  and 
sugar  crops,  about  which  little  could  be  said,  because  the  pros- 
pect of  every  kind  of  produce  was  excellent.  So  much  regard 
was  everywhere  paid  to  the  processes  of  cultivation  ;  and  the 
practice  of  ten  years,  under  the  vigilant  eye  of  Toussaint  and 
his  agents,  had  so  improved  the  methods  of  tillage  and  the 
habits  of  the  cultivators,  that  the  bounties  of  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate were  improved  instead  of  being  intercepted.  Every  year 
since  the  revolution  the  harvests  had  been  richer  ;  and  this  was 
the  crowning  year. 

"  Yes,"  said  Madame  Oge  ;  u  we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
of  all  that,  and  I  fancy  we  have  nearly  heard  the  last  of  it." 

**  There  must,  indeed,"  replied  the  abbess,  "  be  some  limit 
to  the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  and  to  the  industry  of  those  who 
till  it ;  and  it  does  seem  as  if  the  earth  could  yield  no  more 
than  it  is  bringing  forth  this  year." 

"  Father  Gabriel  says,"  observed  Sister  Claire,  "  that  in  his 
journeys  he  could  almost  believe  that  the  fields  sing,  and  the 
hills  rejoice  with  music,  as  the  Scripture  says  ;  the  cultivators 
are  so  hidden  among  the  corn,  and  the  canes,  and  the  groves, 
and  the  vines,  that  their  songs  seem  really  to  come  out  of  the 
ground." 

"  It  is  in  the  woods,"  added  Sister  Benoite,  "  as  if  the  very 
trees  shouted — " 

She  stopped  abruptly  before  the  name  L'Ouverture,  remem- 
bering that  it  would  not  be  acceptable  to  all  the  present  com- 
pany. 

M  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Madame  Oge,  "  that  all  the  mon- 
keys and  parrots  are  taught  to  shout  L'Ouverture.    Like  his 
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people,  they  are  quick  at  learning  that  much.  But  I  imagine 
there  will  be  something  else  for  Toussaint  to  do  presently  than 
teaching  the  birds  of  the  woods  to  praise  him." 

As  no  one  asked  what  was  likely  to  happen,  she  reserved 
for  the  present  the  news  they  trembled  to  hear,  and  went  on  : 

M  It  is  grievous  to  see  so  good  a  negro  as  Toussaint  lost  and 
spoiled.  I  knew  him  of  old,  when  he  was  at  Breda  ;  and 
many  a  time  has  M.  Bayou  told  me  that  he  was  the  most 
faithful,  decent,  clever,  well-mannered  negro  on  the  estate." 

" 1  believe  he  preserves  those  qualities  still,"  observed  the 
abbess,  reproving  with  a  glance  the  laugh  which  was  rising  at 
this  description  of  the  commander-in-chief. 

"  If  those  had  been  masters  who  ought  to  have  been  mas- 
ters," pursued  Madame  Oge,  "  Toussaint  would  no  doubt  have 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  negroes  ;  for  we  knew  him 
well — I  and  they  whom  I  have  lost.  Then,  without  insubor- 
dination— without  any  being  lifted  out  of  their  proper  places  to 
put  down  others,  we  should  have  had  a  vast  improvement  in 
the  negroes.  Toussaint  would  have  been  made  their  model, 
and  perhaps  would  have  been  rewarded  with  his  freedom  some 
day  or  other,  for  example.  This  would  have  satisfied  all  the 
ambition  he  had  by  nature.  He  would  have  died  a  free  man, 
and  perhaps  have  emancipated  his  family.  As  it  is,  they  will 
all  die  slaves  ;  and  they  will  feel  it  all  the  harder  for  the  farce 
of  greatness  they  have  been  playing  these  ten  years.  I  am 
very  sorry  for  them,  and  I  always  was ;  for  I  foresaw  from  the 
beginning  how  it  would  end." 

"  Do  you  really  imagine  that  any  one  thinks  of  enslaving 
this  wonderful  man  again  1  And  what  should  make  him  sub- 
mit to  it  ?" 

"  He  would  sooner  lay  a  train  to  the  root  of  Cibao,  and 
blow  up  the  island/'  exclaimed  Euphrosyne. 

"  Are  you  one  of  his  party,  young  lady  ?  You  look  too 
much  as  if  you  were  but  just  landed  from  France  for  me  to 
suppose  that  I  was  speaking  before  a  friend  of  L'Ouverture's. 
If  you  really  are  lately  from  France,  you  may  know  that  there 
is  a  greater  than  our  poor  Toussaint,  to  whom  he  must  yield 
at  command." 

"I  have  never  been  at  Paris,  madame  ;  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  a  greater  than  L'Ouverture  there,  or  anywhere 
else." 

41  You  have  been  a  happy  child,  I  see  :  you  have  lived  so  re- 
tired from  our  miserable  world  as  not  to  have  heard  of  Bona- 
parte. It  was  by  Bonaparte,  my  dear — for  Bonaparte's  conve- 
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nience,  and  (it  is  my  icj^a)  for  his  amusement,  that  Toussaint 
was  made  what  he  is,  and  allowed  to  gallop  about,  with  his 
trumpeters  behind  him,  for  so  long.  You  look  as  if  you  did 
not  believe  me,  my  dear.    Well  :  time  will  show." 

44  I  thought,"  said  Euphrosyne,  "  that  Toussaint  was  the  First 
of  the  Blacks  before  Bonaparte  was  the  First  of  the  Whites. 
I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  has  been  very  convenient  to 
Bonaparte,  and  very  surprising  to  him  and  everybody,  that  the 
colony  has  been  so  perfectly  well  governed  by  one  from  whom 
they  could  have  expected  nothing.  I  hope  Bonaparte  will  be 
too  wise  and  too  grateful  to  injure  him,  or  even  to  hurt  his 
feelings  ;  and  I  feel  very  sure  that  Bonaparte  is  not  strong 
enough,  with  all  the  world  to  help  him,  to  make  L'Ouverture 
and  his  family  slaves  again." 

44  We  shall  see.  Even  I  may  live  to  see  it ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  you  will.  Bonaparte  is  going  to  try  ;  and  if  he  cannot, 
as  you  say,  do  it  by  himself,  he  may  now  persuade  all  the 
world  to  help  him ;  for  he  is  making  peace  on  all  hands." 

44  You  have  that  news  from  France  ?"  inquired  the  abbess. 

44  I  have  it  from  a  sure  quarter — never  mind  how.  It  will 
soon  be  generally  known  that  the  preliminaries  of  peace  be- 
tween France  and  England  are  signed  :  and  I  happen  to  know 
two  things  more — that  Bonaparte  has  agreed  to  maintain  ne- 
gro slavery  in  Martinique,  Gaudaloupe,  and  Cayenne  ;  and 
that  (pray  listen,  young  lady)  he  declares  to  the  English  that 
he  can  do  what  he  pleases  in  St.  Domingo.  I  wish  he  could 
see  that  angry  blush.  Pray, look  at  her,  madame  !  I  see  she 
thinks  Bonaparte  a  very  impertinent  fellow." 

44 1  do,"  replied  Euphrosyne  :  44  and  I  hope  he  will  know 
better,  and  feel  better,  before  he  is  L'Ouverture's  age." 

"  Ha !  he  ought  to  know  what  disloyal  little  hearts  there 
are  beating  against  him  in  this  St.  Domingo  that  he  thinks  all 
his  own." 

"  Perhaps,"  observed  the  abbess,  44  he  used  these  words 
when  he  was  not  speaking  of  slavery  ;  but  rather  from  being 
aware  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Ouverture  family,  which  is,  I  be- 
lieve, exemplary." 

44  It  is,"  declared  Euphrosyne,  looking  up,  with  glowing  eyes. 
44  He  has  not  only  served,  but  worshipped  Bonaparte,  all  the 
years  that  they  have  both  ruled.  In  his  own  family,  M.  Pas- 
cal says — " 

44  What  is  M.  Pascal  to  do  under  the  changes  that  are  com- 
ing?" interrupted  Madame  Oge.  44  He  has  placed  himself  in  a 
difficulty,  it  seems  to  me.    Will  he  go  under  the  yoke  with  his 
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father-in-law  ?  (for  I  suppose,  in  his  devotion,  he  will  be  mar- 
rying one  of  Toussaint's  daughters).  Will  he  take  the  hoe 
and  go  into  the  field — You  are  smiling,  my  dear  young  lady." 

Euphrosyne  was  indeed  smiling.  She  could  not  but  hope 
that,  as  Madame  Oge  was  so  ill-informed  about  the  affairs  of 
M.  Pascal  and  of  the  Raymonds,  who  were  of  her  own  colour, 
she  might  be  mistaken  about  the  whole  of  her  news. 

44  You  are  smiling,"  repeated  Madame  Oge.  44  Though  you 
stoop  your  head  over  your  work,  I  see  that  you  have  some 
droll  thought." 

44  It  would  be  strange,  certainly,"  replied  Euphrosyne,  4t  to 
see  the  philosophical  M.  Pascal  hoeing  canes  or  working  at 
the  mill.  Yet  I  believe  we  may  be  certain  that  he  will  be  a 
slave  as  soon  as  Toussaint,  or  any  negro  in  St.  Domingo." 

44  Young  people  like  to  be  positive,"  said  Madame  Oge*  to 
the  abbess.  44  But  it  does  not  much  matter,  as  they  have  life 
before  them  ;  time  enough  to  see  what  is  true  and  what  is  not. 
Is  it  your  doctrine,  my  dear  young  lady,  that  God  has  given 
over  his  wrath  towards  this  island  ;  and  that  it  is  to  be  happy 
henceforth  with  the  negroes  for  masters  V9 

41  With  the  negroes  for  equals,  I  think  it  may  be  happy.  But 
I  never  thought  of  God  being  wrathful  towards  us.  I  thought 
our  miseries  had  arisen  out  of  men's  wrath  with  each  other." 

44  If  ever,"  said  Madame  Oge,  in  a  low  tone,  but  yet  so  that 
every  word  was  heard,  44  if  ever  there  was  a  place  set  apart 
by  cursing,  if  ever  there  was  a  hell  upon  this  earth,  it  is  this 
island.  Men  can  tell  us  where  Paradise  was  :  it  was  not  here, 
whatever  Columbus  might  say.  The  real  Paradise,  where 
the  angels  of  God  kept  watch,  and  let  no  evil  thing  enter,  was 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  :  and  I  say  that  this  place  was 
meant  for  a  hell,  as  that  was  for  a  heaven,  upon  earth.  It 
looked  like  heaven  to  those  who  first  came ;  but  that  was  the 
devil's  snare.  It  was  to  make  lust  sweeter,  and  cruelty  safer, 
that  he  adorned  the  place  as  he  did.  In  a  little  while  it  ap- 
peared like  what  it  was.  The  innocent  natives  were  corrupt- 
ed— the  defenceless  were  killed — the  strong  were  made  slaves. 
The  plains  were  laid  waste,  and  the  valleys  and  woods  were 
rifled.  The  very  bees  ceased  to  store  their  honey  ;  and  among 
the  wild  game  there  was  found  no  young.  Then  came  the 
sea-robbers  and  haunted  the  shores  ;  and  many  a  dying  wretch 
screamed  at  night  among  the  caverns — many  a  murdered  corpse 
lies  buried  in  our  sands.  Then  the  negroes  were  brought  in 
from  over  the  sea ;  and  from  among  their  chains,  from  under 
the  lash,  grew  up  the  hatred  of  races.    The  whites  hated  the 
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mulattoes  and  despised  the  blacks.  The  mulattoes  hated  both 
the  whites  and  the  blacks  ;  and — " 

44  And,"  interposed  Euphrosyne,  courageously,  "  the  blacks 
hated  neither.  They  loved  where  they  could  ;  and  where  they 
could  not  love,  they  forgave  ;  and  there  lies  the  proof  that  this 
island  is  not  hell.,, 

44  You  have  proved  nothing,  my  dear,  but  that  you  do  not 
know  what  has  happened,  even  since  you  were  born.  Any 
.  white  will  tell  you  what  the  negroes  did  so  late  as  the  year 
ninety-one — how  they  killed  their  masters  by  inches — how  they 
murdered  infants — how  they  carried  off  ladies  into  the  woods — " 

A  sign  from  the  abbess  availed  to  stop  Madame  Oge,  even 
in  the  midst  of  a  subject  on  which  none  usually  dared  to  inter- 
rupt her.    Euphrosyne,  in  some  agitation,  replied, 

44 1  am  aware  of  all  that  you  say  ;  but  every  one  allows  that 
the  most  ignorant  and  cruel  of  the  negroes  did  over  again  ex- 
actly what  they  had  seen  the  whites  do  to  their  race.  But 
these  revengeful  blacks  were  few,  very  few,  in  comparison  with 
the  numbers  who  spared  their  masters,  helped  and  comforted 
them,  and  are  now  working  on  their  estates — friends  with  all 
who  will  be  friends  with  them.  The  place  is  not  hell  where 
thousands  of  men  forget  the  insults  of  a  lifetime,  and  bind  up 
the  wounds  of  their  oppressors." 

44 1  cannot  doubt,"  said  the  abbess,  44  that  ever  since  there 
was  a  Christian  in  the  island,  there  have  been  angels  of  God 
at  hand,  to  sanctify  the  evil  which  they  were  not  commissioned 
to  prevent.  Violence  is  open  to  the  day.  Patience  is  hidden 
in  the  heart.  Revenge  has  shouted  his  battle-cry  at  noon,  while 
forgiveness  breathes  her  lowly  prayer  at  midnight.  Spirits 
from  hell  may  have  raged  along  our  high  roads  ;  but  I  trust 
that,  in  the  fiercest  times,  the  very  temper  of  Christ  may  have 
dwelt  in  a  thousand  homes,  in  a  thousand  nooks  of  our  valleys 
and  our  woods." 

44  Besides,"  Sister  Benolte  ventured  to  say, 44  our  worst  troub- 
les were  so  long  ago  !  For  ten  years,  now,  we  have  been 
under  the  holy  rule  of  a  devout  man  ;  and,  for  the  most  part, 
at  peace." 

44  Peace  !"  exclaimed  Madame  Oge,  contemptuously. 

44  There  have  been  disputes  among  the  rulers,  as  Father  Ga- 
briel says  there  are  among  all  the  rulers  in  the  world  ;  but  he 
says  (and  no  one  knows  better  than  Father  Gabriel)  that  the 
body  of  the  people  have  not  been  troubled  by  these  disputes, 
and  are  not  even  aware  of  them." 

44  Does  not  Father  Gabriel  tell  you  that  ten  years  are  but  a 
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day  in  heaven  and  hell  ?  Yes,  in  hell  :  they  may  be  long  for 
suffering,  but  they  are  short  for  revenge.  The  cruel  master, 
who  saw  one  slave  faint  under  the  lash,  and  let  another  die  in 
the  stocks,  and  tore  the  husband  from  the  wife,  and  the  child 
from  the  mother,  might  escape  for  the  time  with  the  destruction 
of  his  family,  punished  for  his  sake  ;  he  might  live  safely,  in 
the  midst  of  the  city,  for  the  ten  years  you  speak  of;  but  let 
him  venture  out  for  a  single  day — let  him  but  drive  to  his  own 
estate  and  back  again,  and,  gray  as  his  head  is,  he  is  shot  in 
his  own  carriage  as  soon  as  it  is  dark." 

Before  the  abbess  could  anticipate  what  was  coming,  the 
words  were  out.  Before  she  could  make  a  sign,  Euphrosyne 
had  rushed  from  the  .room. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  abbess  entered  the  chamber  of  her 
charge.  She  found  her  stretched  on  the  bed,  not  weeping,  but 
shuddering  wfth  horror. 

"  My  daughter,"  said  she,  "  I  grieve  that  this  trial  should 
have  come  upon  you  already.    If  one  could  have  foreseen — " 

"  But,  madame,  is  it  true  ?  She  meant  him,  I  know.  Tell 
me  faithfully,  is  it  true?" 

"  It  is,  my  daughter." 

"  What,  all  ?    Every  one  of  those  things  ?" 

u  All  true.  Perhaps  it  is  well  that  you  should  know  it,  that 
the  departed  may  have  the  benefit  of  your  prayers.  But  how 
differently  would  I  have  had  you  told  !" 

"  Never  mind  that  !  Whatever  is  true,  I  can  and  will  bear. 
I  will  pray  for  him,  madame,  day  and  night ;  as  long  as  I  live 
will  I  pray  for  him  ;  for  he  was  to  me — Oh,  madame,  how  he 
loved  me  !  I  will  make  reparation  for  him — the  reparation  that 
he  would  make  if  he  could.  I  will  find  out  who  were  the  poor 
creatures — I  will  make  them  happy  for  as  long  as  they  live, 
for  his  sake.    You  will  help  me,  madame." 

"  I  will.    It  is  a  pious  intention." 

"  I  owe  him  all  that  I  can  do.  I  ask  one  favour  of  you, 
madame.  Let  no  one  speak  to  me  about  him — never  again. 
No  one  can  understand  what  he  was  to  me — what  care  he  took 
of  me — how  he  used  to  love  me.  Oh  !  madame,  is  it  quite 
certain — are  you  quite  sure  that  those  things  are  true  ?" 

"  My  child,  do  not  give  me  the  pain  of  explaining  more.  As 
you  say,  let  this  never  again  be  spoken  of.  I  propose  to  you, 
Euphrosyne,  to  make  a  virtuous  effort." 

M  Not  to  come  down  this  evening,  madame  ?" 

11  Yes,  my  child,  to  come  down  this  evening.  I  think  it  of 
importance  that  Madame  Oge  should  not  discover  how  she  has 
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wounded  you,  and  that  nothing  should  occur  to  fix  her  atten- 
tion on  the  descendant  of  one  who  was  active  in  procuring  the 
death  of  her  sons.  Trust  me,  my  dear,  it  is  worth  an  effort 
to  prevent  Madame  Oge  leaving  this  house  your  enemy." 

u 1  do  not  care  for  it,  madame.  Let  her  hate  me.  She  is 
quite  welcome." 

"  You  are  thinking  only  of  yourself,  Euphrosyne.  I  am 
thinking  also  of  her.  Consider  how  sore  a  heart  she  carries 
within  her.  Consider  how  wretched  her  life  has  been  made 
by  the  enmities  in  which  she  has  lived.  Will  you  not  save  her 
one  more  1  You  have  professed  to  pity  her.  Now  you  can 
show  it,  if  your  pity  is  real,  by  saving  her  from  a  new  enmity." 

"  I  am  willing  to  do  that :  but  how  can  I  speak  to  her  ? 
How  can  we  know  what  things  she  may  say  ?" 

<fc  You  shall  not  converse  with  her  again.  The  table  is 
spread.  Go  down  now,  and  take  your  place  at  the  foot,  be- 
side Sister  Claire.  When  we  rise  from  table,  I  will  dismiss 
you  to  your  room  as  in  course." 

"  I  wish  that  time  was  come,"  sighed  Euphrosyne,  as  she 
languidly  arranged  her  hair. 

The  abbess  stroked  her  pale  cheek  as  she  said  that  in  an 
hour  she  would  be  glad  the  effort  was  made. 

4<  You  can  spend  the  evening  in  writing  to  your  friend,"  said 
she  ;  "  and,  if  you  think  proper  to  tell  her  that  I  know  her  se- 
cret, you  may  assure  her  of  my  blessing  and  my  prayers.  They 
are  due  to  one  who  loves  my  dear  charge  as  she  does." 

Euphrosyne's  cheeks  were  now  no  longer  pale. 

"  And  may  I  tell  her,  madame,  what  Madame  Oge  has  been 
declaring  about  Bonaparte  and  his  threats?" 

"  It  will  be  needless,  my  dear.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
matter,  M.  Pascal  doubtless  knows  more  than  Madame  0^6." 

u  In  that  case,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  mentioning  it." 

Still  the  abbess  thought  it  would  be  safer  to  say  nothing 
about  it;  and  Euphrosyne  gave  up  the  point  for  to-night,  re- 
membering that  she  could  perhaps  send  a  private  despatch  af- 
terward by  the  hands  of  Pierre. 

During  the  meal,  while  the  length  of  the  table  was  between 
them,  Euphrosyne  nearly  escaped  the  notice  of  Madame  Oge. 
When  it  was  over,  and  the  sisters  rose,  while  the  guest  and 
the  abbess  passed  out  to  the  parlour,  the  abbess  stopped  at  Eu- 
phrosyne, kissed  her  forehead,  and  commended  her  to  her 
studies.  Madame  Oge  stopped  too,  and  put  in  an  intercession 
that  the  young  lady  might  be  excused  studying  this  evening, 
and  permitted  to  return  to  her  pretty  fancy-work  in  the  par- 
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bur.  The  colour  rushed  to  Euphrosyne's  temples — a  sign  of 
ardent  hope  of  a  holyday  in  Madame  Oge's  eyes.  She  there- 
fore thought  the  abbess  grievously  strict  when  she  replied  that 
her  charge  would  prefer  spending  the  evening  in  her  own 
chamber. 

"  As  you  please,"  said  Madame  Oge.  w  It  was  my  wish  to 
do  the  child  a  kindness,  and  perhaps  to  have  the  pleasure  my- 
self of  seeing  a  young  face  for  an  hour  or  two — the  rarest  of 
all  sights  to  me.  I  seldom  go  out ;  and  when  I  do,  all  th« 
young  and  cheerful  faces  seem  to  have  hidden  themselves." 

The  abbess  regulated  her  invitations  for  the  evening  by  this 
speech.  Sisters  Debora  and  Marie,  one  the  youngest,  and  the 
other  the  merriest  of  the  family,  were  requested  to  bring  their 
workbags,  and  join  the  party  in  the  parlour. 

"  Good  evening,  young  lady,"  said  Madame  Oge  to  Euphros- 
yne,  holding  out  her  hand..  "I  hoped  to  have  procured  you 
a  little  freedom,  and  to  have  had  more  conversation  about  your 
hero  ;  but — " 

M  If  there  are  to  be  great  changes  in  the  colony,"  observed 
the  abbess,  "  it  may  yet  be  in  your  power,  madame,  to  show 
kindness  to  my  charge." 

"  If  so,  command  me,  my  dear.  But  it  is  more  likely  that 
the  changes  to  come  will  have  the  opposite  effect.  Then 
pretty  young  white  ladies  may  have  all  their  own  way,  while 
the  storm  will  burst  again  on  the  heads  of  the  dark  people." 

"If  so,  command  me,  madame,"  Euphrosyne  exerted  herself 
to  say.  The  abbess's  smile  made  her  eyes  fill  with  tears  al- 
most before  she  had  spoken. 

"Are  your  eyes  wet  for  me,  my  dear?"  said  Madame  Oge, 
with  surprise.  "  Let  the  storm  burst  upon  me  ;  for  I  am  shat- 
tered and  stricken  already,  and  nothing  can  hurt  me.  But  I 
shall  remember  your  offer.  Meantime,  you  may  depend  upon 
it,  the  news  I  told  you  is  true  ;  the  times  I  warned  you  of  are 
coming." 

"  What  news?  what  warning  ?"  eagerly  asked  the  sisters  of 
Euphrosyne,  as  soon  as  the  guest  was  out  of  hearing. 

"  That  there  were  hurricanes  last  November,  and  there  will 
be  more  the  next,"  replied  she,  escaping  to  her  chamber.  Be- 
fore she  slept,  she  had  written  all  her  news  and  all  her  thoughts 
to  Afra,  leaving  it  for  decision  in  the  morning  whether  she 
should  send  entire  what  she  had  written. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  HERALD  ABROAD. 

Madame  Oge's  news  was  too  true.  M.  Pascal  had  held 
many  an  anxious  conversation  with  L'Ouverture  on  the  subject 
before  Afra  showed  him  her  little  friend's  letter.  In  a  short 
time  an  additional  fact  became  known — that  Bonaparte  had  re- 
established the  slave-trade.  His  enmity  to  the  race  of  blacks 
was  now  open  and  declared. 

The  first  intimation  which  the  colony  at  large  had  of  what 
had  happened  was  through  the  altered  demeanour  of  their 
chief.  From  the  first  bright  day  of  the  prolific,  gorgeous  sum- 
mer, to  that  in  which  the  season  merged  in  a  fierce  autumnal 
storm,  L'Ouverture  had  been  seen  to  be  not  less  calm  and  quiet 
than  usual,  but  depressed  and  sad.  Some  ascribed  his  gloom 
to  the  transaction  at  Cap,  and  the  misery  it  must  needs  have 
introduced  into  his  home.  Others,  who  saw  how  much  the 
colony  had  gained  in  confidence,  and  Toussaint's  government 
in  strength,  by  that  act,  looked  for  a  different  cause.  Some 
reminded  each  other  that,  while  no  man  was  more  energetic  in 
the  hour  of  proof  than  their  chief,  his  spirits  were  wont  to  droop 
when  others  were  elated.  It  seemed  as  if  some  boding  ghost 
whispered  evil  to  him  most  peremptorily  when  the  harvests 
were  ripest  before  his  eyes,  when  the  laugh  and  the  song  were 
loudest  in  his  ear,  and  when  no  one  dreamed  that  the  bright 
days  of  the  colony  would  ever  more  be  overclouded. 

It  was  even  so.  When  Toussaint  saw  that  his  race  was  in 
peace^  it  filled  him  with  grief  thafthis  peace  was  not  likely  to 
last.  When  he  saw  what  the  true  African  soul  was  when 
cleansed  from  blood  and  anger,  and  permitted  to  grow  in  free- 
dom and  in  harmony,  it  was  torture  to  know  (as  he  did  too 
well)  that  new  injuries  were  preparing  for  it;  that  it  was  cer- 
tain to  be  again  sieeped  in  passion  and  slaughter,  and  all  that 
was  savage  in  it  excited  afresh.  This,  even  more  than  the 
death  of  Moyse,  cast  gloom  round  his  soul  during  the  last  of 
the  series  of  bright  and  prosperous  summers  that  were  to  pass 
under  his  eye.  When  autumn  came,  it  might  have  made  him 
wonder,  if  he  had  had  leisure  to  consider  himself,  to  find  how  his 
spirits  jose  and  his  heart  grew  light,  not  exactly  when  dismay 
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and  dread  began  to  overcloud  every  face  about  him,  but  when 
he  saw  that  suspense  and  struggle  were  coming  to  an  end.  He 
perceived  perplexity  in  the  countenance  of  his  friend  Pascal, 
even  in  the  presence  of  his  bride.  He  met  sorrow  in  the  mild 
eyes  of  Henri.  He  heard  that  exultation  in  the  voice  of 
Jacques  which  always  struck  like  discord  upon  his  ear.  He 
observed  that  in  the  bearing  of  Madame  Dessalines  which  car- 
ried back  his  memory  ten  years  into  her  past  history.  He  saw 
Aimee  tremble  at  the  approach  of  any  one  who  might  bring 
news  from  France ;  and  he  heard  Margot  weeping  at  her 
prayers,  as  she  implored  from  Heaven  the  safe  return  of  her 
sons.  Yet  all  this  caused  to  his  sympathizing  heart  scarcely 
a  pang  ;  so  clear  was  his  path  now,  so  distinct  was  the  issue 
to  which  his  duty  and  the  fate  of  his  race  was  brought. 

"  Here  it  ends,  then,"  said  he,  one  day,  at  the  council-table, 
rising  as  he  spoke.  44  Here  ends  all  possibility  of  compro- 
mise. For  the  blacks,  it  is  slavery  or  self  defence.  It  is  so, 
If.  Pascal." 

44  It  is.    The  terms  of  the  new  peace  are  proclaimed." 
M  And  the  fact  substantiated  that  Bonaparte  has  declared  that 
he  will  do  what  he  pleases  with  St.  Domingo." 
44  Such  were  certainly  his  words." 

44  Who  is  surprised  ?"  inquired  Dessalines.  44 1  forewarned 
you  of  this  long  ago  ;  and  I  said  at  the  same  time  that,  if  we 
waited  for  aggression,  we  might  find  it  too  late  for  defence." 

44  Not  a  word  of  fear,  Jacques  !  Our  victory  is  as  sure  as 
the  justice  of  Heaven." 

44  Perhaps  so  ;  but  it  would  have  been  easier  if  you  had  not 
been  training  your  people,  all  these  years,  to  love  and  cherish 
those  whom  they  are  now  going  to  resist." 

44  I  see  and  admit  our  difficulty.  Jacques.  But  if  I  had 
governed  as  you  would  have  had  me,  we  should  have  been  in 
a  worse.  I  should  then  have  been  the  chief  of  a  race  of  sav- 
ages instead  of  soldiers  and  citizens.  If  we  had  been  extirpa- 
ting the  whites  all  this  tirae,  we  should  now  have  been  destroy- 
ing each  other  instead  of  preparing  to  go  forth  to  a  righteous 
war." 

44  True.  Most  true,"  declared  Henri.  44  We  may  sufler 
for  a  time,  and  fight  with  the  more  difficulty,  from  our  habits 
of  observance  towards  those  whom  we  must  now  oppose.  But 
God  will  not  allow  the  spirit  of  forgiveness  and  love  to  be 
finally  a  snare." 

44  Never,"  said  Toussaint.  44  He  has  appointed  fierce  pas- 
sions for  a  yoke,  and  mild  affections  for  freedom.  Though 
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Bonaparte  betrays  and  oppresses,  the  Gospel  stands.  It  is 
now  time  for  proclaiming  the  war  throughout  the  colony." 

"1  will  prepare  the  proclamation  this  night,"  said  M.  Pas- 
cal, 

"  If  you  will,  my  friend,"  said  Toussaint.  "But  I  intend  to 
be  my  own  proclamation.  To-morrow  morning  I  set  forth  for 
St.  Domingo,  to  visit  my  brother  in  his  city.  I  shall  examine 
every  fort,  and  call  together  the  militia  as  I  go.  The  trip 
would  be  more  effective  if  I  could  have  my  council  about  me." 

f  I  will  go  with  you,"  said  Henri. 

"  And  I,"  exclaimed  Jacques. 

41  And  I?"  said  Raymond,  inquiringly. 

"  No,  Raymond.  Stay  at  Port  au  Prince,  to  report  my  pro- 
ceedings to  the  Legislature.  And  you,  M.  Pascal,  remain  here 
to  receive  the  despatches  which  may  arrive  from  France.  My 
brethren-in-arms  of  the  council  will  be  with  me.  When  we 
have  satisfied  ourselves,  we  will  let  you  know  whether  or  not 
those  who  would  have  loved  and  served  France  for  ever  as  a 
guardian  angel,  can  cast  her  off  when  she  becomes  an  incu- 
bus." 

It  was  a  time  of  high  excitement — that  in  which  L'Ouver- 
ture,  attended  by  four  of  his  generals  and  a  train  of  inferior 
officers,  traversed  the  island.,  to  communicate  or  confirm  the 
intelligence  that  an  expedition  was  believed  to  be  setting  sail 
from  France  for  the  purpose  of  wresting  from  the  blacks  the 
freedom  which  was  theirs  by  the  law  of  the  land.  Toussaint 
found,  not  only  that  all  hearts  were  ready  for  the  assertion  of 
freedom,  but  that  all  eyes  were  so  fixed  upon  him,  all  ears  so 
open  to  his  lightest  word,  that  there  was  every  probability  of 
his  purposes  being  fully  understood  and  completely  executed. 
At  a  word  from  him,  the  inhabitants  of  Cap  Francais  and  Port 
au  Prince  began  to  remove  their  property  into  the  fastnesses 
of  the  interior,  and  to  prepare  to  burn  those  towns  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  French  attempting  to  land.  It  was  useless  to 
think  of  preventing  a  landing,  so  exposed  was  the  greater  part 
of  the  coast.  The  more  rational  hope  was  so  to  distress  the 
foe  on  shore  as  to  make  them  glad  to  go  on  board  their  ships 
-again.  Equally  satisfactory  was  the  disposition  of  the  inte- 
rior. The  municipal  bodies  throughout  the  colony,  previously 
brought  under  one  system,  now  acted  in  concert.  Their 
means  of  communication  had  been  improved,  so  that  each  set- 
tlement was  no  longer  like  an  encampment  in  the  wilderness  .; 
on  the  contrary,  every  order  given  by  L'Ouverture  seemed  to 
jhave  been  echoed  by  the  mountain-tops  around,  so  promptly 
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was  it  transmitted,  and  so  continually  did  he  find  his  com- 
mands anticipated.  As  he  went,  his  tour  generals  parted  off, 
to  examine  the  forts  on  either  hand,  and  to  inspect  and  animate 
the  militia.  Everywhere  the  same  story  was  told,  and  every- 
where was  it  received  with  the  same  eagerness  and  docility. 
"  The  French  are  coming,  to  make  slaves  of  us  again.  But 
— there  shall  never  more  be  a  slave  in  St.  Domingo.  They 
are  coming  ;  but  they  are  our  countrymen  till  they  have  struck 
the  first  blow.  We  will  demand  of  them  an  account  of  our 
brethren  in  Cayenne,  in  Guadaloupe,  and  in  Martinique.  We 
will  ask  of  them  concerning  our  brethren  on  the  coasts  of 
Africa.  If,  in  return,  they  throw  us  chains  and  the  whip,  we 
shall  know  howr  to  answer.  But  not  a  blow  must  be  struck 
till  they  have  shown  whether  they  are  brethren  or  foes.  Our 
dark  skin  is  no  disgrace  ;  but  the  first  drop  of  a  brother's 
blood  dyes  us  all  in  infamy.  Let  the  infamy  be  theirs  who 
assault  us.  At  this  moment,  our  first  duty  is  to  our  white 
brethren  of  this  island.  In  this  time  of  our  high  excitement, 
they  are  full  of  grief.  They  are  guiltless  of  this  attack  upon 
our  liberty.  They  are  as  willing  as  we  to  live  and  die  under 
the  rule  of  L'Ouverture  ;  and  under  the  special  protection  of 
L'Ouverture  they  shall,  if  they  please,  live  and  die.  Beware 
of  imputing  to  them  the  sins  of  their  colour.  Protect  them 
from  your  hearts — defend  them  with  your  lives.  In  the  hour 
of  danger,  as  you  invoke  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  save  first 
the  creole  whites,  and  next  your  wives  and  your  children." 

Such  were  the  exhortations  spoken  everywhere  by  Chris- 
tophe,  La  Plume,  and  Clerveaux.  It  could  not  be  expected  of 
Dessalines  that  he  should  deliver  the  last  clauses  with  perfect 
fidelity.  The  solemnity  of  the  hour  had,  however,  its  tran- 
quillizing effect,  even  upon  his  ruling  passion.  Even  his  heart, 
which  usually  turned  to  stone  at  the  sight  of  a  white,  was 
moved  by  the  visible  distress  of  the  proprietors  of  that  race, 
who  were,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  in  despair.  In  private 
they  execrated  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  their  former  neigh- 
bours, now  in  Paris,  whose  representations  were  the  chief 
cause  of  the  expedition  now  projected.  Instead  of  remaining, 
or  returning  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  things  in  St.  Domin- 
go— instead  of  respecting  the  interests  and  wishes  of  those 
who  were  entirely  satisfied  under  the  government  of  L'Ouver- 
ture, they  had  prejudiced  the  mind  of  the  First  Consul,  and 
induced  him  to  bring  back  the  ruin  and  wo  which  had  passed 
away.  The  ladies  wept  and  trembled  within  their  houses. 
Their  fathers,  husbands,  and  brothers  flocked  to  every  point 
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where  L'Ouverture  halted,  to  assure  him  of  their  good-will  to 
his  government,  and  to  remind  him  of  the  difficulty  and  danger 
of  the  position  in  which  they  were  placed.  These  last  carried 
some  comfort  home  with  them.  All  who  had  seen  Toussaint's 
face  had  met  there  the  gaze  of  a  brother.  If  there  were  two 
or  three  who  went  with  doubtful  minds,  prepared  to  exult  at 
the  depression  of  the  blacks,  but  thinking  it  well  to  bespeak 
protection  in  case  of  the  struggle  ending  the  wrong  way — if 
there  was  a  sprinkling  of  such  among  the  throng  of  whites 
who  joined  the  cavalcade  from  the  cross-roads,  they  shrunk 
away  abashed  before  the  open  countenance  of  the  Deliverer, 
and  stole  homeward  to  wait  the  guidance  of  events. 

If  it  had  not  been  that  the  city  of  St.  Domingo  was  at  the 
end  of  this  march,  Toussaint  would  have  traversed  the  colony 
with  a  higher  spirit  and  a  lighter  heart  than  during  any  of  his 
serener  days  of  power.  But  the  city  of  his  brother's  govern- 
ment was  before  him,  and  at  its  gates  Paul,  whom  lie  had  not 
met  since  the  death  of  Moyse.  He  had  not  been  forgetful  of 
his  sorrowing  brother.  He  had  immediately  sent  to  him  Fa- 
ther Laxabon — the  best  consoler,  as  the  last  confidant  of  the 
departed.  Letter  upon  letter  had  Toussaint  sent ;  deed  upon 
deed  of  kindness  had  he  attempted  towards  his  brother ;  but 
still  Father  Laxabon  had  written,  "  Come  not  yet."  "  He  must 
have  time."  "  Give  him  time,  if  there  is  to  be  peace  between 
you."  Now  it  had  become  necessary  that  they  should  meet ; 
and  far  readier  was  Toussaint  to  encounter  the  armies  of  France 
than  the  countenance  of  his  brother.  For  ever,  in  the  midst 
of  the  excitements  of  the  journey,  he  found  himself  asking  in 
his  own  mind  where  and  how  Paul  would  meet  him  ;  and 
whether  he  had  cut  off  from  himself  his  brother  as  well  as  his 
brother's  son. 

Meantime,  the  party  rode  proudly  on  through  the  interior  of 
the  island,  signs  of  welcome  spreading  around  them  at  every 
step.  From  the  grassfarms  in  the  wide  savannahs,  the  herds- 
men hastened,  with  promises  to  drive  their  flocks  up  into  the 
Monies,  where  no  enemy  should  penetrate  while  a  man  re- 
mained to  guard  the  passes.  At  e'ach  salute  from  the  forts 
that  rose  at  intervals  along  the  way,  the  wild  cattle  rushed  to- 
wards the  steeps  ;  while  the  parties  of  hunters  turned  back  from 
their  sport,  to  offer  themselves  as  scouts  and  messengers  on 
behalf  of  the  colony.  From  some  glade  of  the  woods  appeared 
the  monk,  charged  with  the  blessing  of  his  convent ;  or  the 
grazier,  with  a  string  of  horses — his  gift  for  the  service  of  the 
army.    Around  the  crosses  which,  half  concealed  by  the  long 
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grass  of  the  plains,  yet  served  to  mark  the  road,  were  gathered 
groups  of  women,  bearing  bags  of  money,  or  ornaments  of  gold 
and  silver,  which  they  would  have  thrust  upon  him,  to  whom 
they  declared  that  they  owed  their  all  ;  while  every  settlement 
displayed  its  company  of  armed  men,  standing  in  military  order, 
and  rending  the  air  with  shouts  on  the  approach  of  their  chief. 
La  Plume  and  Clerveaux,  to  whom  such  demonstrations  were 
less  familiar  than  to  the  other  generals,  no  long  r  doubted  that 
all  would  be  well.  They  pronounced  that  the  colony  already 
showed  itself  invincible.  Toussaint  thought  that  he  might 
have  been  of  the  same  opinion  if  the  expected  foe  had  been 
any  other  than  French.  The  event  must  show  whether  the 
pains  he  had  taken  to  unite  his  race  with  their  fellow-citizens 
as  brethren  would  now  weaken  or  strengthen  his  cause — wheth- 
er it  would  enhance  or  mitigate  the  bitterness  of  the  impending 
quarrel. 

On  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  their  survey  of  the  inte- 
rior, the  party  emerged  from  the  shade  of  the  woods,  and,  cross- 
ing the  grassy  level  of  the  Llanos,  reached  the  ferry  by  which 
the  Ozama  was  to  be  crossed  near  its  mouth.  On  the  oppo- 
site bank  were  horsemen,  who,  on  observing  the  party  ap- 
proaching the  ferry,  put  spurs  to  their  horses  and  galloped 
southward  in  the  direction  of  the  city.  They  need  not  so  have 
hastened  ;  for  the  Deliverer  was  stopped  at  every  fishing  ham- 
let— almost  at  every  hut  along  the  snores  of  the  bay,  to  receive 
the  loyal  homage  of  the  inhabitants,  Spanish  as  well  as 
French.  In  the  midst  of  these  greetings,  the  eye  and  the  soul 
of  the  chief  were  absent — looking  to  what  lay  before  him. 
There,  at  some  distance,  springing  from  the  level  of  the  plain, 
rose  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Domingo  and  other  lofty  buildings, 
whose  outline  was  distinctly  marked  against  the  glittering  sea 
which  spread  immediately  behind.  An  ungovernable  impa- 
tience seized  him  at  length,  and  he  broke  away,  bursting  through 
the  throngs  upon  the  road,  and  resolving  not  to  stop  till  he 
should  have  seen  his  fate,  as  a  brother,  in  his  brother's  eyes. 

A  procession  of  priests  was  issuing  from  the  city  gate  as  he 
approached.  They  were  robed,  and  they  bore  the  Host  under 
a  canopy.  At  the  first  sound  of  their  chant,  the  generals  and 
their  suite  threw  themselves  from  their  horses  and  prostrated 
themselves  upon  the  grass.  On  rising,  they  perceived  that  the 
whole  city  had  come  out  to  meet  them.  "  The  whole  city," 
Toussaint  heard  his  companions  say  ;  and  his  heart  throbbed 
when  he  strained  his  sight  to  see  if  the  governor  of  the  city 
was  the  only  one  left  at  home.    The  procession  of  priests  had 
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now  turned,  and  was  preceding  him — slowly — so  slowly,  that 
he  would  fain  have  dispensed  with  the  solemnity.  The  people 
crowded  round  his  horse  and  impeded  his  way.  He  strove  to 
be  present  to  the  occasion  ;  but  all  was  like  a  troubled  dream 
— the  chanting,  the  acclamation,  the  bursts  of  military  music 
from  a  distance  ;  all  that  at  other  times  had  fired  his  soul,  was 
now  disturbance  and  perplexity.  A  few  faithless  persons  in 
the  crowd,  on  the  watch  for  information  with  which  they  might 
make  interest  with  the  French  on  their  arrival,  noted  the  wan- 
dering of  the  eye  and  the  knitting  of  the  brow,  and  drew  thence 
a  portent  of  the  fall  of  the  Deliverer. 

At  length  the  gate  was  reached  ;  and  there,  in  the  shadow 
of  the  portal,  surrounded  by  his  attendants,  stood  Paul.  On 
the  arrival  of  his  brother  at  the  threshold,  he  took  from  an  of- 
ficer the  velvet  cushion  on  which  the  keys  of  the  city  were  de- 
posited, and,  advancing  to  the  stirrup  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
offered  them,  according  to  custom.  For  an  instant  Toussaint 
gazed  on  the  aged,  worn,  melancholy  countenance  beside  him, 
and  then  stooped  from  his  horse  to  fling  his  arms  round  the 
neck  of  his  brother,  breathing  into  his  ear, 

"  If  you  are  in  your  duty  at  such  a  time  as  this,  who  else 
dare  fail  me  ?    I  thank  God  !  I  thank  God  !    We  cannot  fail." 

Paul  withdrew  himself  without  speaking.  His  action  was 
sullen.  He  led  the  way,  however,  towards  the  governor's 
house,  evidently  expecting  to  be  followed.  Not  another  word 
passed  between  them  on  the  way.  Through  one  wide  street 
after  another  L'Ouverture  was  led :  and  from  the  balconies  of 
whole  ranges  of  fine  houses,  from  the  roof  of  many  a  church, 
and  the  porch  of  many  a  convent,  was  he  hailed,  before  he 
could  catch  another  glimpse  of  the  countenance  of  the  brother 
who  preceded  him.  At  the  gate  of  the  governor's  house  there 
was  a  pause,  and  way  was  made  for  the  chief  to  pass  in  first. 
He  did  so  ;  and  the  next  moment  turned  round  in  the  vestibule 
to  speak  to  Paul — but  Paul  had  disappeared.  Glancing  round, 
Toussaint  saw  Father  Laxabon  awaiting  him  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase.  Each  advanced  to  the  other.  "  Father,  he  is 
wretched,"  whispered  Toussaint.    "  Bring  me  to  him." 

"Follow  me,"  said  the  priest ;  and,  instead  of  mounting  the 
marble  staircase,  L'Ouverture  and  the  father  were  seen  to  enter 
a  passage,  into  which  every  one  else  was  forbidden  to  follow. 
Father  Laxabon  tapped  softly  at  a  door,  and  was  desired  to 
enter.  He  opened  it,  and  closed  it  behind  Toussaint,  keeping 
watch  outside  that  the  brothers  might  not  be  disturbed. 

Paul  started  to  his  feet  from  the  couch  on  which  he  had 
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thrown  himself.  He  stood  waiting.  Now  was  the  decisive 
moment,  and  Toussaint  knew  it  was.  Yet  he  stood  speech- 
less. 

44  I  left  my  son  in  your  charge,"  said  Paul,  at  length. 

44  You  did  ;  and  I—" 

*  And  you  murdered  him." 

"  No,  Paul  !  I  executed  justice  upon  him.  Hear  me,  broth- 
er, once  for  all.  I  am  heartbroken  for  you  as  a  brother,  but 
as  a  magistrate  I  will  admit  no  censure.  As  his  father  in  your 
stead,  I  was,  as  the  event  has  proved,  too  ambitious  for  him  ; 
but  as  a  ruler,  I  did  but  my  duty." 

44  Yes  !  You  have  been  ambitious  !  You  have  chosen  your 
duty !" 

41  My  ambition  was  for  him,  Paul.  As  for  my  duty — re- 
member that  I  too  have  a  child  whom,  by  that  act,  I  doomed 
to  worse  than  death." 

44  You  see  what  liberty  has  brought  to  us.  Look  at  the  fam- 
ily of  Ouverture  ;  consider  what  has  befallen  since  your  strug- 
gle for  liberty  began ;  and  then,  perhaps,  you  will  give  over 
struggling.  Welcome  the  French — go  back  to  Breda — send 
me  home  to  my  hut  on  the  shore,  that  I  may  die  in  such  peace 
as  is  left  to  a  childless  man.  Why  do  you  not  answer  me, 
Toussaint  ?  Why  will  you  not  give  us  a  last  chance  of  peace  ? 
I  must  obey  you  at  the  city  gate,  but  I  will  importune  you  here. 
Why  will  you  not  do  as  I  say  ?" 

44  Because  I  know  that  some — and  the  Ouvertures  among 
them — were  no!  born  to  live  at  ease — to  pass  their  days  in 
peace.  I  feel  that  some — and  the  Ouvertures  among  them — 
are  born  to  suffer — to  struggle  and  to  die  for  their  race.  If 
you  would  know  why,  ask  their  Creator.  I  myself  would 
fain  know  why.  Meantime,  the  will  of  God  is  so  clear,  that  I 
have  devoted,  not  myself  only,  but  my  children.  My  sons, 
you  know — " 

4  4  And  not  your  children  only,  but  your  brother  and  his  child." 

44  No.  Moyse  cast  himself  away.  And  as  for  you,  your 
hut  still  stands,  as  you  say.  Go  to  it  if  you  will,  or  make 
friends  with  the  French  if  you  desire  to  be  a  slave  again.  You 
have  suffered  too  much  by  me  for  me  to  ask  you  ever  to  serve 
me  more.  I  shall  never  desire  you  to  dedicate  yourself  anew 
to  pain  in  this  crisis.  Go  and  seek  for  ease*  I  shall  inces- 
santly pray  that  you  may  find  it." 

44 1  shall  not  seek  what  is  not  to  be  found,  Toussaint.  I 
have  never  dared  wretchedness  as  you  have  ;  but,  since  I  am 
and  must  be  wretched,  I  will  be  an  Ouverture.    Your  eye  and 
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your  voice  make  me  an  Ouverture  again,  even  yet.  Give  me 
your  commands." 

"Read  this  proclamation  with  the  eye  of  an  Ouverture, 
Well  !    Do  you  like  it?    How  do  you  understand  it  ?" 

"  You  declare  your  allegiance  to  France,  declaring,  at  the 
same  time,  its  limits,  and  appealing  to  your  soldiers  in  the  event 
of  aggression.  It  is  plain,  from  this,  that  you  mean  to  defend 
yourself  and  anticipate  war." 

H  It  is  well.  That  is  what  I  intend  to  convey.  You  will 
publish  this  proclamation  in  your  city  and  district,  under  date 
of  this  18th  of  December,  1801.  You  will  then  concert  with 
General  Clerveaux  the  measures  for  the  defence  of  this  city, 
and  report  your  decisions  to  me  on  my  return  from  Cap  Sama- 
na.    Shall  it  be  so,  brother  V* 

"  Be  it  so." 

M  And  we  are  friends  P5 

"We  are  fellow-citizens — we  are  Ouvertures — and  there- 
fore faithful.    I  shall  not  betray  you." 

"  That  is  all  I  can  ask,  I  know.  We  are  old  men,  Paul. 
Fidelity  for  a  while  !    Beyond  the  grave,  perhaps  more." 

"  You  are  going  already  ?" 

"To  Cap  Samana,  and  alone.    Farewell !" 


CHAPTER  V. 

ALL  EYE. 

Day  by  day,  in  the  intervals  of  his  occupation  about  the  de- 
fence of  the  colony,  did  Toussaint  repair  to  Cap  Samana,  to 
look  eastward  over  the  sea.  Day  by  day  was  he  more  sure, 
from  the  information  that  reached  him,  that  the  French  could 
not  be  far  off.  At  length  he  desired  that  his  generals  should 
be  within  call  from  Cotuy,  a  small  town  which  stood  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cotuy,  near  the  western  base  of  the  mountainous 
promontory  of  Samana — promontory  at  low  water,  island  at 
high  tide. 

All  was  yet  dark  on  the  eastern  point  of  this  mountain  on 
the  morning  of  the  28th  of  December,  when  two  watchmen, 
who  had  passed  the  night  under  the  ferns  in  a  cleft  of  the  steep, 
came  out  to  look  abroad.    On  their  mountain  all  was  yet  dark  ; 
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for  the  stars  overhead,  though  still  rolling  clear  and  golden- 
visible  orbs  in  ihe  empty  depths  of  the  sky — were  so  far  dim- 
med by  the  dawn  in  the  east  as  no  longer  to  send  down  their 
shafts  of  light  upon  the  earth.  The  point  on  which  these 
watc  hmen  stood  was  so  high,  that  between  them  and  the  hori- 
zon the  sea  lay  like  half  a  world — an  immeasurable  expanse, 
spreading  as  if  from  a  vast  depth  below  up  into  the  very  sky. 
Dim  and  soundless  lay  the  mass  of  waters  ;  breaking,  no  doubt, 
as  for  ages  past,  against  the  rocky  precipice  below,  but  not  so 
as  to  be  heard  upon  the  steep.  It  might  have  appeared  dead, 
but  that  a  ray  from  some  quarter  of  the  heaven,  capriciously 
touching  its  surface,  showed  that  it  was  heaving,  as  was  its 
wont.  Eastward,  at  the  point  of  junction  of  sea  and  sky,  a 
dusky  yellow  light  shone  through  the  haze  of  morning,  as  be- 
hind a  curtain,  and  told  that  the  sun  was  on  his  way.  As  their 
eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  dim  light  (which  was  darkness 
compared  to  that  which  had  visited  their  dreams  among  the 
ferns),  the  watchmen  alternately  swept  the  expanse  with  their 
glass,  and  pronounced  that  there  was  not  a  sail  in  sight. 

M  I  believe,  however,  that  this  will  be  our  day  ;  the  wind  is 
fair  for  the  fleet,"  said  Toussaint  to  Henri.  *  Go  and  bathe 
while  I  watch." 

"  We  have  said  for  a  week  past  that  each  would  be  the  day," 
replied  Henri.  "  If  it  be  to-day,  however,  they  can  hardly 
have  a  fairer  for  the  first  sight  of  the  Paradise  which  poets 
and  ladies  praise  at  the  French  court.  It  promises  to  be  the 
loveliest  day  of  the  year.  I  shall  be  here  again  before  the  sun 
has  risen." 

And  Christophe  retired  to  bathe  in  the  waterfall  which  made 
itself  heard  from  behind  the  ferns,  and  was  hidden  by  them  , 
springing,  as  they  did,  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet  and  upward. 
To  the  murmur  and  gush  of  this  waterfall  the  friends  had  slept. 
An  inhabitant  of  the  tropics  is  so  accustomed  to  sound,  lhat  he 
cannot  sleep  in  the  midst  of  silence  ;  and  on  these  >heights 
there  would  have  been  everlasting  silence  but  for  the  voice  of 
waters,  and  the  thunders  and  their  echoes  in  the  season  of 
storms. 

When  both  had  refreshed  themselves,  they  took  their  seat  on 
some  broken  ground  on  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  sometimes 
indulging  their  full  minds  with  silence,  but  continually  looking 
abroad  over  the  now  brightening  sea.  It  was  becoming  of  a 
deeper  blue  as  the  sky  grew  lighter,  except  at  that  point  of  the 
east  where  earth  and  heaven  seemed  to  be  kindling  with  a 
mighty  fire.    There  the  haze  was  glowing  with  purple  and 
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crimson  ;  and  there  was  Henri,  intently  watching  for  the  first 
golden  spark  of  the  sun,  when  Toussaint  touched  his  shoulder 
and  pointed  to  the  northward.  Shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand, 
Christophe  strove  to  penetrate  the  gray  mists  which  had  gath- 
ered there. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  said  he  ;  "a  sail  ?  Yes :  there  is  one — 
three — four !" 

"  There  are  seven,"  said  Toussaint. 

Long  did  he  gaze  through  the  glass  at  these  seven  sail, 
and  then  he  reported  an  eighth.  At  this  moment  his  arm  was 
grasped. 

u  See  !  see  !*  cried  Christophe,  who  was  looking  southward. 

From  behind  the  distant  southeastern  promontory  Del  En- 
ganno  now  appeared  sail  after  sail  to  the  number  of  twenty. 

"  All  French,"  observed  Christophe.    11  Lend  me  the  glass." 

"  All  French,"  replied  his  friend.  "  They  are,  no  doubt, 
coming  to  rendezvous  at  this  point." 

While  Henri  explored  those  which  were  nearest,  Toussaint 
leaned  on  his  folded  arms  against  the  bank  of  broken  ground 
before  him,  straining  his  eyes  over  the  now  peopled  sea. 

"More!  More!"  he  exclaimed,  as  the  sun  appeared,  and 
the  new  gush  of  light  showed  sail  upon  sail,  as  small  specks 
upon  the  horizon  line.  He  snatched  the  glass  ;  and  neither  he 
nor  Henri  spoke  for  long. 

The  east  wind  served  the  purposes  of  the  vast  fleet,  whose 
three  detachments,  once  within  each  other's  view,  rapidly  con- 
verged, showing  that  it  was  indeed  their  object  to  rendezvous 
at  Cap  Samana.  Silent,  swift,  and  most  fair  (as  is  the  wont 
of  evil)  was  this  form  of  destruction  in  its  approach. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  as  the  great  ships-of-the-line  bore 
majestically  up  towards  their  point,  while  the  lighter  vessels 
skimmed  the  sea,  as  in  sport,  and  made  haste  in,  as  if  racing 
with  one  another,  or  anxious  to  be  in  waiting  to  welcome  their 
superiors.  Nearer  and  nearer  they  closed  in,  till  the  waters 
seemed  to  be  covered  with  the  foe.  When  Toussaint  was 
assured  that  he  had  seen  them  all — when  he  had  again  and 
again  silently  counted  over  the  fifty-four  ships-of-war — he  turn- 
ed to  his  friend  with  a  countenance  of  anguish,  such  as  even 
that  friend  of  many  years  had  never  seen. 

Henri,"  said  he,  "  we  must  all  perish.  All  France  has 
come  to  St.  Domingo  !" 

"  Then  we  will  perish,"  replied  Henri. 

"  Undoubtedly  :  it  is  not  much  to  perish,  if  that  were  all. 
But  the  world  will  be  the  worse  for  ever.    France  is  deceived. 

Vol.  II.— E 
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She  comes,  in  an  error,  to  avenge  herself  and  to  enslave  the 
blacks.    France  has  been  deceived." 

"  If  we  were  but  all  together,"  said  Henri,  "  so  that  there 
were  no  moments  of  weakness  to  fear — If  your  sons  were 
but  with  us — " 

"Fear  no  moments  of  weakness  from  me,"  said  Toussaint, 
its  wonted  fire  now  glowing  in  his  eye.  44  My  colour  imposes 
on  me  duties  above  nature  ;  and  while  my  boys  are  hostages, 
they  shall  be  to  me  as  if  they  no  longer  existed." 

"  They  may  possibly  be  on  board  this  fleet,"  said  Chris- 
tophe.   M  If  by  caution  we  could  obtain  possession  of  them — " 

44  Speak  no  more  of  them  now,"  said  Toussaint.  Presently, 
as  if  thinking  aloud,  and  with  his  eyes  still  bent  on  the  moving 
ships,  he  went  on  : 

44  No,  those  on  board  those  ships  are  not  boys,  with  life  be- 
fore them,  and  eager  alike  for  arts  and  arms.  I  see  who  they 
are  that  are  there.  There  are  the  troops  of  the  Rhine — troops 
that  have  conquered  a  fairer  river  than  our  Artibonite,  storm- 
ing the  castles  on  her  steeps,  and  crowning  themselves  from 
her  vineyards.  There  are  the  troops  of  the  Alps — troops  that 
have  soared  above  the  eagle,  and  stormed  the  clouds,  and 
plucked  the  ice-king  by  the  beard  upon  his  throne.  There  are 
the  troops  of  Italy — troops  that  have  trodden  the  old  Roman 
ways,  and  fought  over  again  the  old  Roman  wars ;  that  have 
drunk  of  the  Tiber,  and  once  more  conquered  the  armies  of  the 
Danube.  There  are  the  troops  of  Egypt — troops  that  have 
heard  the  war-cry  of  the  desert  tribes,  and  encamped  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Pyramids." 

44  Yet  he  is  not  afraid,"  said  Henri  to  himself,  as  he  watched 
the  countenance  of  his  friend. 

44  All  these,"  continued  Toussaint,  41  all  these  are  brought 
hither  against  a  poor,  depressed,  insulted,  ignorant  race ; 
brought  as  conquerors,  eager  for  the  spoil  before  a  blow  is 
struck.  They  come  to  disembarrass  our  Paradise  of  us,  as 
they  would  clear  a  fragrant  and  fruitful  wood  of  apes  and  rep- 
tiles. And,  if  they  find  that  it  takes  longer  than  they  suppo- 
sed to  crush  and  disperse  us,  France  has  more  thousands  ready 
to  come  and  help.  The  labourer  will  leave  his  plough  at  a 
word,  and  the  vine-dresser  his  harvest,  and  the  artisan  his 
shop  ;  France  will  pour  out  the  youth  of  all  her  villages,  to 
seize  upon  the  delights  of  the  tropics  and  the  wealth  of  the 
savages,  as  they  are  represented  by  the  emigrants  who  will 
not  take  me  for  a  friend,  but  eat  their  own  hearts  far  away  with 
hatred  and  jealousy.    All  France  is  coming  to  St.  Domingo  !" 
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"But — "  interposed  Christophe. 

"  But,  Henri,"  interrupted  his  friend,  laying  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  "  not  all  France,  with  her  troops  of  the  Rhine,  of  the 
Alps,  of  the  Nile,  nor  with  all  Europe  to  help  her,  can  extin- 
guish the  soul  of  Africa.  That  soul,  when  once  the  soul  of  a 
man  and  no  longer  that  of  a  slave,  can  overthrow  the  Pyra- 
mids and  the  Alps  themselves,  sooner  than  be  again  crushed 
down  into  slavery." 

"  With  God's  help,"  said  Christophe,  crossing  himself. 

"  With  God's  help,"  repeated  Toussaint.  14  See  here,"  he 
continued,  taking  up  a  handful  of  earth  from  the  broken  ground 
on  which  they  stood,  "see  here  what  God  has  done!  See, 
here  are  shells  from  the  depth  of  yonder  ocean  lying  on  the 
mountain  top.  Cannot  he  who  thus  uprears  the  dust  of  his 
ocean  floor,  and  lifts  it  above  the  clouds,  create  the  societies 
of  men  anew,  and  set  their  lowest  order  but  a  little  below  the 
stars  P 

u  He  can,"  said  Christophe,  again  crossing  himself. 

u  Then  let  all  France  come  to  St.  Domingo  !  She  may  yet 
be  undeceived — What  now  P  he  resumed,  after  a  pause  of  ob- 
servation.   "  What  manoeuvre  is  this  ?" 

The  ships,  almost  before  they  had  drawn  together,  parted 
off  again ;  nearly  two  thirds  retiring  to  the  north,  and  the  rest 
southward. 

"  They  are  doing  as  we  supposed  they  would,"  said  Chris- 
tophe; "preparing  to  attack  Cap  Francais  and  our  southern  or 
western  towns  at  once  ;  perhaps  both  St.  Domingo  and  Port 
au  Prince." 

"  Be  it  so :  we  are  ready  for  them,"  replied  Toussaint. 
"  But  now  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  To  Cotuy  to  give  our  or- 
ders, and  then  all  to  our  posts  !" 

Once  more  he  took  a  survey  of  the  vast  fleet  in  its  two  di- 
visions, and  then  spread  his  arms  in  the  direction  of  his  chief 
cities,  promising  the  foe  to  be  ready  to  meet  them  there.  In 
another  moment  he  was  striding  down  the  mountain. 

His  generals  were  awaiting  him  at  Cotuy  ;  the  horses  of  the 
whole  party  were  saddled. 

"  The  French  are  come  P  they  asked. 

"  The  French  are  come  in  great  force.  Fifty-four  ships-of- 
war,  carrying  probably  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men." 

11  We  have  twenty  thousand  regular  troops,"  cried  Dessa- 
lines.    "  The  day  of  the  proud  French  has  arrived  P 

L'Ouverture's  calm  eye  checked  his  exultation. 

"Ten  or  twelve  thousand  of  the  elite  of  the  armies  of 
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France,"  said  Toussaint,  "  are  sailing  along  our  shores,  and 
large  re-enforcements  may  be  following.  Our  twenty  thousand 
troops  are  untried  in  the  field  against  a  European  foe  ;  but  our 
cause  is  good.  Let  us  be  bold,  my  friends  ;  but  the  leaders  of 
armies  must  not  be  presumptuous." 

All  uncovered  their  heads,  and  waited  only  his  dismissal, 
"  General  Christophe,  Cap  Francois  and  its  districts  are 
waiting  for  you.    Let  the  flames  of  the  city  give  us  notice 
when  the  French  land." 

Christophe  embraced  his  friend  and  was  gone. 
M  General  Dessalines,  to  your  command  in  the  west  !  Pre- 
serve your  line  of  messengers  from  Leogane  to  my  gate  at 
Pongaudin,  and  let  me  not  want  for  tidings." 

The  tramp  of  Dessalines'  horse  next  died  away. 
M  General  La  Plume,  it  is  probable  that  your  eye  will  have 
to  be  busier  than  your  hands.  You  will  be  ever  ready  for  bat- 
tle, of  course  ;  but  remember  that  I  rely  on  you  for  every  point 
of  the  southwest  being  watched,  from  Leogane  round  to  Aux 
Cayes.  Send  your  communications  through  Dessalines'  line 
of  scouts." 

La  Plume  withdrew,  and  Toussaint  gazed  after  him  in  rev- 
ery  till  he  was  out  of  sight. 

"  And  I  ?"  said  Clerveaux,  the  only  general  officer  now  left 
in  attendance. 

44  Your  pardon,  General  Clerveaux.  This  your  department 
in  the  east  is  likely  at  present  to  remain  tranquil,  as  I  fore- 
warned you.  I  now  forewarn  you  that  it  may  hereafter  be- 
come the  seat  of  war,  when  you  will  have  your  day.  Mean- 
time, I  may  at  any  time  call  upon  your  reserve  ;  and  you  will 
take  care  that  the  enemy  shall  find  no  solace  in  your  depart- 
ment if  they  should  visit  it.  Let  it  be  bare  as  the  de*sert  be- 
fore them.    Farewell  \    I  leave  you  in  command  of  the  east." 

Clerveaux  made  his  obeisance  with  an  alacrity  which  caus- 
ed Toussaint  to  say  to  himself  as  he  mounted, 

"  Is  he  glad  that  the  hour  is  come,  or  that  his  post  is  in  the 
rear  of  the  battle  1" 

Toussaint's  own  road  lay  homeward,  where  he  had  assem- 
bled the  choicest  troops,  to  be  ready  for  action  on  any  point 
where  they  might  first  be  wanted  ;  and  where  the  great  body 
of  the  cultivators,  by  whom  his  personal  influence  was  most 
needed,  were  collected  under  his  eye.  As  he  now  sped  like 
the  lightning  through  the  shortest  tracks,  his  trompettes  pro- 
claiming the  invasion  through  all  the  valleys  and  over  all  the 
plains  as  they  went,  he  felt  strong  and  buoyant  in  heart  like  the 
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eagle  overhead,  which  was  scared  from  its  eyrie  in  Cibao  by 
the  proclamation  of  war.  For  ever  as  he  rode,  the  thought 
recurred  to  fire  his  soul, 

"  He  is  my  rival  now,  and  no  longer  my  chief.  I  am  free. 
It  is  his  own  act ;  but  Bonaparte  has  me  for  a  rival  now." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MANY  GUESTS. 

For  some  weeks  after  the  appearance  of  the  fleet  upon  the 
coast,  nothing  took  place  which  could  be  called  war.  Tous- 
saint  was  resolved  not  to  be  the  aggressor.  Prepared  at  all 
points,  he  waited  till  those  whom  he  still  regarded  as  his  fel- 
low-citizens should  strike  the  first  blow.  He  was  the  more 
willing  to  leave  an  opening  for  peace  till  the  last,  that  he  heard 
that  ladies  were  on  board — ladies  from  the  court  of  France, 
come  to  enjoy  the  delights  of  this  tropical  Paradise.  The  sis- 
ter of  Bonaparte,  Madame  Leclerc,  the  wife  of  the  commander 
of  the  expedition,  was  there.  It  seemed  scarcely  conceivable 
that  she  and  her  train  of  ladies  could  have  come  with  any  ex- 
pectation of  witnessing  such  a  warfare  as,  ten  years  before, 
had  shown  how  much  more  savage  than  the  beasts  of  the  for- 
est men  may  be.  It  was  as  little  conceivable  that  they  could 
expect  the  negroes  to  enter  into  slavery  again  at  a  word,  after 
having  enjoyed  freedom  and  held  rule  for  ten  years.  There 
must  still  be  hope  of  peace  ;  and  Toussaint  spared  no  effort  to 
preserve  it,  till  the  strangers  should  declare  their  intentions  by 
some  unequivocal  act. 

For  this  object  L'Ouverture  appeared  gifted  with  ubiquity. 
No  flying  Arab  was  ever  in  so  many  places  so  nearly  at  once* 
Pongaudin,  like  every  other  estate  which  was  in  friendly  hands, 
was  a  sort  of  camp.  Here  the  commander-in-chief  and  his  of- 
ficers had  their  headquarters,  and  here  he  was  to  be  found  at 
intervals  of  a  few  hours.  During  those  intervals  he  was  in- 
specting the  fortifications  of  St.  Marc,  one  of  the  strongest 
places  of  the  island,  and  under  the  charge  of  Dessalines  ;»or 
he  was  looking  over  the  bight  of  Leogane  from  behind  Port  au 
Prince ;  or  he  was  visiting  L'Etoile,  made  a  strong  post,  and 
held  by  Charles  Bellair  and  his  wife  (for  Deesha  would  not 
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leave  her  husband)  ;  or  he  was  riding  through  the  Mornes  to 
the  north,  reanimating,  with  the  sight  of  his  beloved  counte- 
nance, the  companies  there  held  in  reserve.  He  was  on  the 
heights  of  the  Gros  Morne,  an  admiring  spectator  on  occasion 
of  that  act  of  Christophe  which  was  the  real  cause  of  the  delay 
and  indecision  of  Leclerc  and  his  troops. 

The  main  body  of  the  French  army  was  preparing  to  land 
immediately  on  its  arrival  at  Cap  Francais,  when  Christophe 
sent  his  friend  and  brother-officer,  Sangos,  on  board  the  fleet, 
to  acquaint  Leclerc  with  the  absence  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  colony,  without  whose  permission  the  landing  of 
troops  could  not  be  allowed.  If  a  landing  by  force  were 
attempted,  the  city  would  immediately  be  fired,  and  the  in- 
habitants withdrawn.  General  Leclerc  could  not  believe 
this  to  be  more  than  an  empty  threat  ;  but  thought  it  as  well 
to  avoid  risk  by  landing  in  the  night  at  points  where  he  was 
not  looked  for.  Accordingly,  he  sent  some  of  his  force  on 
shore  at  Fort  Dauphin,  to  the  east ;  while  he  himself,  with  a 
body  of  troops,  set  foot  on  the  fatal  coast  which  he  was  never 
to  leave,  at  Le  Limbe,  on  the  western  side  of  the  ridge  which 
commanded  the  town,  hoping  to  drop  into  the  military  quarter 
from  the  heights  before  he  was  looked  for.  From  these  heights, 
however,  he  beheld  the  town  one  mass  of  fire.  Christophe 
had  withdrawn  the  inhabitants,  including  two  thousand  whites, 
who  were  to  be  held  as  hostages  in  the  interior;  and  so  order- 
ly and  well-planned  had  been  his  proceedings,  that  not  the 
slightest  personal  injury  was  sustained  by  any  individual.  Of 
this  conflagration  Toussaint  had  been  a  witness  from  the  heights 
of  Gros  Morne.  The  horror  which  it  occasioned  was  for  the 
strangers  alone.  All  the  moveable  property  of  the  citizens 
was  safe  in  the  interior  ;  and  they  were  all  safe  in  person. 
The  dismay  was  for  the  French,  when  they  found  only  a  burn- 
ing soil,  tumbling  roofs,  and  tottering  walls,  where  they  had 
expected  repose  and  feasting  after  the  ennui  of  a  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic.  For  the  court  ladies,  there  existed  at  present 
only  the  alternative  of  remaining  on  board  the  ships,  of  which 
they  were  heartily  weary,  and  establishing  themselves  on  the 
barren  island  of  Tortuga,  the  home  of  the  Bucaniers  of  former 
days.  They  shortly  after  took  possession  of  Tortuga,  which 
they  found  to  be  a  tropical  region  indeed,  but  no  Paradise.  It 
was  not  the  best  season  for  turtle  ;  and  there  was  no  other  of 
the  luxuries  whose  savour  had  reached  the  nostrils  of  the  court 
of  France. 

Among  the  two  thousand  whites  removed  from  Cap  were, 
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of  course,  the  ladies  of  the  convent.  They  were  safely  es- 
tablished under  shelter  of  the  fortifications  of  St.  Marc,  with 
all  their  little  comforts  about  them,  and  their  mocking-bird  as 
tuneful  as  when  hanging  in  its  own  orange-tree.  Euphros- 
yne  was  not  with  them,  nor  yet  with  her  guardian.  M.  Cri- 
tois  had  enough  to  do  to  protect  himself  and  his  lady  ;  and 
he  earnestly  desired  his  ward  to  be  thankful  that  she  had 
friends  among  the  ruling  powers.  Euphrosyne  needed  no 
commands  on  this  head.  She  joined  Madame  Pascal,  and 
was  now  with  her  and  the  secretary  in  the  half-camp,  half- 
household  of  Pongaudin. 

Besides  the  family  and  establishment  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  as  many  of  the  white  gentry  of  Cap  were  accommodated 
as  the  country-palace  of  Pongaudin  would  contain.  It  seemed 
doubtful  how  long  they  would  have  to  find  amusement  for 
themselves  there,  for  the  invaders  seemed  to  have  fallen 
asleep.  A  month  had  passed  since  the  burning  of  Cap,  and 
not  another  step  had  been  taken.  Expectation  had  begun  to 
relax  ;  the  ladies  no  longer  shuddered  at  the  bare  idea  of 
walking  in  the  shrubberies  ;  and  some  of  the  younger  damsels 
had  begun  to  need  warnings  from  I/Ouverture  himself  not  to 
go  out  of  bounds — by  no  means  to  pass  the  line  of  sentinels 
in  any  direction.  Instead  of  everything  French  being  spoken 
of  with  a  faltering  voice,  any  one  was  now  welcome  who  might 
be  able  to  tell,  even  at  second  or  third  hand,  that  Madame  Le- 
clerc  had  been  seen,  and  what  she  wore,  and  how  she  looked, 
and  what  she  had  said,  either  about  the  colony  or  anything 
else.  The  officers,  both  civil  and  military,  found  themselves 
able  to  devote  their  powers  of  entertainment  more  and  more  to 
the  ladies  ;  and  the  liability  to  be  called  off  in  the  midst  of  the 
game  of  chess,  the  poem,  the  song,  or  the  dance,  seemed  only 
to  make  their  attentions  more  precious,  because  more  precari- 
ous, than  those  of  the  guests  who  knew  themselves  to  be  hos- 
tages, and  who  had  abundance  of  time  for  gallantry,  if  only 
they  had  had  spirits  and  inclination.  Most  of  the  party  cer- 
tainly found  the  present  position  of  affairs  very  dull.  The  ex- 
ceptions were  few.  They  were  poor  Genifrede,  whose  mind 
was  wholly  in  the  past,  and  before  whose  eyes  the  present 
went  forward  as  a  dim  dream  ;  her  mother  and  sister,  whose 
faculties  were  continually  on  the  stretch  to  keep  up,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  hospitalities  for  which  they  were  pledged  to 
so  large  a  household  ;  the  secretary  and  his  bride,  who  were 
engrossed  at  once  with  the  crisis  in  public  affairs  and  in  their 
own ;  and  Euphrosyne,  who  could  find  nothing  dull  after  the 
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convent,  and  who  unconsciously  wished  that,  if  this  were  in- 
vasion and  war,  they  might  last  a  good  while  yet. 

One  evening,  the  8th  of  February,  was  somewhat  remark- 
able for  L'Ouverture  being,  not  only  at  home,  but  at  leisure. 
He  was  playing  billiards  with  his  officers  and  guests.  It  fol- 
lowed, of  course,  that  General  Vincent  was  also  present.  It 
followed,  of  course  ;  for,  whether  it  was  that  Toussaint  felt 
the  peculiar  interest  in  him  which  report  made  observers  look 
for  towards  an  intended  son-in-law,  or  whether  the  chief  dis- 
trusted him  on  account  of  his  fondness  for  Paris  and  the  First 
Consul,  Vincent  was  for  ever  kept  under  the  eye  and  by  the  side 
of  his  general.  Aimee  was  wont  to  sigh  when  she  heard  her 
father's  horse  ordered,  for  she  knew  that  Vincent  was  going 
too  ;  and  she  now  rejoiced  to  see  her  father  at  the  billiard-ta- 
ble, for  it  told  her  that  Vincent  was  her  own  for  the  evening. 

Vincent  was  not  slow  in  putting  in  his  claim.  At  the  first 
moment  when  they  were  unobserved,  he  drew  her  to  the  win- 
dow, where  the  evening  breeze  blew  in  fragrant  and  cool — 
then  into  the  piazza — then  across  the  lawn — then  down  to  the 
gate  which  opened  upon  the  beach.  He  would  have  gone  far- 
ther ;  but  there  Aimee  stopped,  reminding  him  of  the  general 
order  against  breaking  bounds. 

"  That  is  all  very  well  for  the  whites — and  for  us  when  the 
whites  have  their  eyes  upon  us,"  said  Vincent.  "  But  we  are 
not  prisoners  ;  and  there  is  not  a  prisoner  abroad  to-night. 
Come — only  as  far  as  the  mangroves  !  We  shall  not  be  miss- 
ed ;  and  if  we  should  be,  we  can  be  within  the  gate  in  two 
minutes." 

"I  dare  not,"  said  Aimee,  with  a  longing  look,  however,  at 
the  pearly  sands  and  the  creaming  waves  that  now  overspread 
them,  now  lapsed  in  the  gleam  of  the  moon.  The  dark  shad- 
ow of  the  mangroves  lay  but  a  little  way  on.  It  was  true  that 
two  minutes  would  reach  them  ;  but  she  still  said  "  I  dare 
not." 

H  Who  is  there  ?"  cried  the  sentinel,  in  his  march  past  the 
gate. 

"  No  strangers,  Claude.    Any  news  on  your  watch  ?" 
M  None,  mademoiselle." 

4S  All  quiet  over  towards  St.  Marc  ?"  inquired  Vincent. 

"  All  quiet  there,  general,  and  everywhere  else,  when  the 
last  reports  came  round,  ten  minutes  ago." 

M  Very  well :  pass  on,  good  Claude.  Come,  come !"  he 
said  to  Aimee  ;  "  who  knows  when  we  may  have  a  moonlight 
hour  again  F1 
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He  would  not.  bide  another  refusal,  but  by  gentle  violence 
drew  her  out  upon  the  beach,  telling  the  sentinel,  as  they  pass- 
ed between  him  and  the  water,  that  if  they  were  inquired  for, 
he  might  call :  they  should  be  within  hearing.  Claude  touch- 
ed his  cap,  showed  his  white  teeth  in  a  broad  smile,  and  did 
not  object. 

Once  among  the  mangroves,  Aimee  could  not  repent.  Their 
arched  branches,  descending  into  the  water,  trembled  with  ev- 
ery wave  that  gushed  in  among  them,  and  stirred  the  mild  air. 
The  moonlight  quivered  on  their  dark  green  leaves,  and  on  the 
transparent  pool  which  lay  among  their  roots. 

44  Now  would  you  not  have  been  sorry  if  I  had  not  made  you 
come  ?"  said  Vincent. 

"  If  we  could  only  stay — stay  here  for  ever  !"  she  exclaimed, 
leaning  back  against  the  bush  under  which  they  sat.  44  Here, 
amid  the  whispering  of  the  winds  and  the  dash  of  the  waters, 
you  would  listen  no  more  for  the  roll  of  the  drum  or  the  boom- 
ing of  cannon  at  St.  Marc.  I  am  weary  of  our  life  at  Pon- 
gaudin." 

"  Weary  of  rumours  of  wars  before  we  have  the  wars  them- 
selves, love." 

"  We  can  never  hear  anything  of  my  brothers  while  we  are 
on  these  terms  with  France.  Day  after  day  comes  on — day 
after  day,  and  we  have  to  toil,  and  plan,  and  be  anxious — and 
our  guests  grow  tired — and  nothing  is  done — and  we  know 
that  we  can  hear  nothing  of  what  we  most  want  to  learn.  I 
am  certain  that  my  mother  spends  her  nights  in  tears  for  her 
boys — and  nothing  is  so  likely  to  rouse  poor  Genifrede  as  the 
prospect  of  their  coming  back  to  us." 

"  And  yourself,  Aimee,  cannot  be  happy  without  Isaac." 

"  I  never  tried,",  said  she.  "  I  have  daily  felt  his  loss,  be- 
cause 1  wished  never  to  cease  to  feel  it." 

"He  is  happier  than  you,  dearest  Aimee." 

H  Do  not  tell  me  that  men  feel  such  separations  less  than 
women,  for  I  know  it  well  already.  I  can  never  have  been  so 
necessary  to  him  as  he  is  to  me  :  I  know  that  well." 

41  Say  4  was,'  my  Aimee.  The  time  comes  when  sisters  find 
their  brothers  less  necessary  to  them  than  they  have  been." 

"  Such  a  time  has  never  come  to  me,  and  I  believe  it  never 
will.    No  one  can  ever  be  to  me  what  Isaac  has  been." 

"'Has  been' — true.  But  see  how  times  have  changed! 
Isaac  has  left  off  writing  to  you  so  frequently  as  he  did — " 

44  No,  no.  He  never  did  write  frequently.  It  was  never  his 
habit  to  write  as  I  wrote  to  him." 
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"Well,  well.  Whatever  expectation  may  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  this  little  heart — whatever  secret  remonstrance  for  his  si- 
lence— whatever  dissatisfaction  with  his  apologies — whatever 
mortification  that  such  apologies  were  necessary — " 

"  How  dare  you — What  right  have  you  to  pry  into  my 
heart  ?"  exclaimed  Aimee,  withdrawing  herself  from  her  com- 
panion's side. 

"  The  right  of  love,"  he  replied,  following  till  both  were 
seated  on  the  very  verge  of  the  water.  "  Can  you  suppose 
that  I  do  not  see  your  disappointment  when  L'Ouverture  opens 
his  despatches,  and  there  is  not  one  of  that  particular  size  and 
fold  which  makes  your  countenance  change  when  you  see  it  ? 
Can  you  suppose  that  I  do  not  mark  your  happiness  for  hours 
and  days  after  one  of  those  closely-written  sheets  has  come ! 
happiness  which  makes  me  feel  of  no  account  to  you — happi- 
ness which  makes  me  jealous  of  my  very  brother — for  my 
brother  he  is,  as  he  is  yours. " 

"  It  should  not  do  that,"  replied  Aimee,  as  she  sat  looking 
into  the  water.  "  You  should  not  be  angry  at  my  being  happy. 
If  you  have  learned  so  much  of  my  thoughts — " 

"  Say  on  !    Oh,  say  on  !" 

"There  is  no  need,"  said  she,  "  if  you  can  read  the  soul 
without  speech,  as  you  seem  to  profess." 

"  I  read  no  thoughts  but  yours,  and  none  of  yours  that  re- 
late to  myself.  I  see  at  a  glance  every  stir  of  your  love  to 
all  besides.  If  you  care  for  me,  I  need  to  hear  it  from  your- 
self." 

"  If  this  quarrel  comes  to  bloodshed,  what  will  become  of 
my  brothers  ?    If  you  love  me,  tell  me  that." 

"  Still  these  brothers  !"  cried  Vincent,  impatiently. 

"  And  who  should  be  inquired  of  concerning  them,  if  not 
you  ?    You  took  them  to  France — you  left  them  there — " 

"  I  was  sent  here  by  Bonaparte — put  on  the  deputation  by 
his  express  command.  If  not,  I  should  not  now  have  been 
here  ;  I  should  have  remembered  you  only  as  a  child,  and — " 

"  But  Placide  and  Isaac  !  Suppose  Leclerc  and  Rocham- 
beau  both  killed — suppose  Madame  Leclerc  entering  once 
more  into  her  brother's  presence  a  mourning  widow — what 
would  Bonaparte  do  with  Placide  and  Isaac  ?  I  am  sure  you 
have  no  comfort  to  give  me,  or  you  would  not  so  evade  what  I 
ask." 

11 1  declare — I  protest  you  are  mistaken.   Bonaparte  is  every- 
thing that  is  noble,  and  gracious,  and  gentle." 
*  You  are  sure  of  that  f ' 
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"  Nay,  why  not  ?  Have  I  not  always  said  so  ?  and  you 
have  delighted  to  hear  me  say  so?" 

"  I  should  delight  to  believe  it  now.  I  will  believe  it ;  but 
yet,  if  he  were  really  noble,  how  should  this  quarrel  have 
arisen  ?  For,  if  ever  man  was  noble,  and  gracious,  and  gen- 
tle, my  father  is.  If  two  such  men  come  to  open  defiance, 
whose  is  the  crime,  and  wherein  does  it  lie  ?" 

44  If  the  world  fall  to  pieces,  Aimee,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  Bonaparte's  greatness.  What  majesty  he  carries  with  him 
through  all  his  conquests  !  How  whole  nations  quail  under 
his  magnificent  proclamations  !" 

"  Are  they  really  fine  ?    I  have  seen  but  few  ;  and  they — " 

44  Are  they  not  all  grand  ?  That  proclamation  in  Egypt,  for 
instance,  in  which  he  said  he  was  the  Man  of  Fate  who  had 
been  foretold  in  the  Koran,  and  that  all  resistance  was  im- 
pious and  vain  !  If  it  had  not  happened  four  years  before  Bo- 
naparte went  to  Egypt,  I  should  have  thought  your  father — " 

44 1  was  just  thinking  of  that.  But  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence. It  was  not  my  father,  but  Laveaux,  who  said  that  the 
black  chief  predicted  by  Raynal  had  appeared.  And  it  was 
originally  said,  not  as  a  Divine  prophecy,  but  because,  in  the 
nutural  course  of  things,  the  redeemer  of  an  oppressed  race 
must  arise.  Besides,  my  father  says  nothing  but  what  he  be- 
lieves ;  and  I  suppose  Bonaparte  did  not  believe  what  he  was 
saying." 

44  Do  you  think  not  ?  For  my  part,  I  believe  his  very  words 
— that  to  oppose  him  is  impious  and  vain." 

44  Heaven  pity  us  if  that  be  true  !  Was  it  not  in  that  procla- 
mation that  Bonaparte  said  that  men  must  account  to  him  for 
their  secret  thoughts,  as  nothing  was  concealed  from  him?" 

"  Yes  ;  just  as  L'Ouverture  told  the  mulattoes  in  the  church 
at  Cap,  that,  from  the  other  side  of  the  island,  his  eye  would 
be  upon  them,  and  his  arm  stretched  out  to  restrain  or  punish. 
He  almost  reached  Bonaparte's  strain  there." 

14 1  like  my  father's  words  the  best,  because  all  understood 
and  believed  what  he  said.  Bonaparte  may  claim  to  read  se- 
cret thoughts ;  but  before  my  father  men  have  no  secret 
thoughts ;  they  love  him  so  that  their  minds  stand  open." 

44  Then  those  Italian  proclamations,  and  letters  to  the  Direc- 
tory," said  Vincent ;  44  how  they  grew  in  grandeur,  as  city  af- 
ter city,  and  state  after  state,  fell  before  him  !  When  he  sum- 
moned Pavia  to  open  her  gates  to  him  after  her  insurrection, 
how  imperious  he  was  !  If  he  had  found  that  a  drop  of 
French  blood  had  been  shed,  he  declared  not  a  stone  of  the 
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city  should  have  remained  ;  but  a  column  should  arise  in  its 
place,  bearing  the  inscription,  *  Here  once  stood  Pavia !' 
There  spoke  the  man  who  held  the  ages  in  his  hand,  ready  to 
roll  them  over  the  civilized  world  ;  to  crumble  cities  and  over- 
throw nations  in  case  of  resistance  to  his  will !  How  Paris 
rang  with -acclamations  when  these  words  passed  from  mouth 
to  mouth  !    He  was  worshipped  as  a  god." 

44  It  is  said,"  sighed  Aimee, 41  that  Leclerc  has  proclama- 
tions from  him  for  our  people.  I  wonder  what  they  are,  and 
how  they  will  be  received  V 

44  With  enthusiasm,  no  doubt.  When  and  where  has  it  been 
otherwise  ?  You  shudder,  my  Aimee  ;  but,  trust  me,  there  is 
inconceivable  folly  in  the  idea  of  opposing  Bonaparte.  As  he 
said  in  Egypt,  it  is  impious  and  vain.  Trust  me,  love,  and  de- 
cide accordingly." 

44  Desert  my  father  and  my  family  in  their  hour  of  peril  !  I 
will  not  do  that." 

"  There  is  no  peril  in  the  case,  love.  It  is  glory  and  happi- 
ness to  live  under  Bonaparte.  My  life  upon  it,  he  will  do 
your  father  no  injury,  but  continue  him  in  his  command  under 
certain  arrangements  :  and  as  for  the  blacks,  they  and  the 
whites  will  join  in  one  common  enthusiasm  for  the  conqueror 
of  Europe.  Let  us  be  among  the  first,  my  Aimee  !  Be  mine  ; 
and  we  will  go  to  the  French  forces,  among  my  friends  there. 
It  is  as  if  we  were  called  to  be  mediators.  It  is  as  if  the  wel- 
fare of  your  family  and  of  the  colony  were,  in  a  measure,  con- 
signed to  our  hands.  Once  married,  and  with  Leclerc,  how 
easily  may  we  explain  away  causes  of  quarrel !  How  com- 
pletely shall  we  make  him  understand  L'Ouverture  !  And 
how,  through  us,  Leclerc  can  put  your  father  in  possession  of 
the  views  of  Bonaparte  !  Oh,  Aimee,  be  mine,  and  let  us  go  !" 

44  And  if  it  were  otherwise — if  it  came  to  bloodshed — to 
deadly  warfare?" 

44  Then,  love,  you  would  least  of  all  repent.  Alone  and 
desolate — parted  from  your  brothers — parted  from  me — " 

44  From  you,  Vincent  ?w 

44  Assuredly.  I  can  never  unsheath  my  sword  against  those 
to  whom  my  attachment  is  strong.  I  can  never  fight  against 
an  army  from  Paris — troops  that  have  been  led  by  Bonaparte." 

44  Does  my  father  know  that  ?" 

44  He  cannot  know  me  if  he  anticipates  anything  else.  I 
execute  his  orders  at  present  because  I  admire  his  system  of 
government,  and  am  anxious  that  it  should  appear  to  the  best 
advantage  to  the  brother-in-law  of  the  First  Consul.    Thus  I 
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am  confident  that  there  will  be  no  war.  But,  love,  if  there 
should  be,  you  will  be  parted  for  ever  from  your  brothers  and 
from  me  by  remaining  here  ;  you  will  never  again  see  Isaac. 
Nay,  nay !  No  tears  !  no  terrors,  my  Aimee  !  By  being 
mine,  and  going  with  me  to  that  place  where  all  are  happy — 
to  Paris — you  will,  through  my  interest,  best  aid  your  father ; 
and  Isaac  and  I  will  watch  over  you  for  ever." 

"  Not  a  word  more,  Vincent !  You  make  me  wretched. 
Not  a  word  more  till  I  have  spoken  to  my  father.  He  must, 
he  will  tell  me  what  he  thinks,  what  he  expects,  whether  he 
fears.    Hark  !    There  are  horsemen  !" 

48  Can  it  be  ?  Horsemen  approaching  on  this  side  ?  I  will 
look  out." 

M  No,  no  !  Vincent,  you  shall  not  go — " 

Her  terror  was  so  great  that  Vincent  could  not  indeed  leave 
her.  As  the  tramp  of  a  company  of  horsemen  became  al- 
most lost  on  quitting  the  hard  road  for  the  deep  sand,  he  drop- 
ped his  voice,  whispering  in  her  ear  that  she  was  quite  safe, 
completely  hidden  under  the  mangroves,  and  that  he  would  not 
leave  her.  She  clasped  his  hand  with  both  hers  to  compel 
him  to  keep  his  word,  and  implored  him  not  to  speak — not  to 
shake  a  leaf  of  their  covert. 

The  company  passed  very  near — so  near  as  that  the  sand 
thrown  up  by  the  horses'  feet  pattered  among  the  foliage  of  the 
mangroves.  No  one  of  the  strangers  was  then  speaking  ;  but 
in  another  moment  the  sentry  challenged  them.  They  laugh- 
ed, and  were  certainly  stopping  at  the  little  gate. 

"  We  know  your  master,  fellow,"  said  one.  "  We  have  had 
more  talk  with  him  in  one  day  than  you  in  all  your  service." 

"  I  am  sure  I  ought  to  know  that  voice,"  whispered  Aimee, 
drawing  a  long  breath. 

The  strangers  were  certainly  intending  to  pass  through  the 
gate  into  the  grounds,  and  the  sentry  was  remonstrating.  In 
another  moment  he  fired,  as  a  signal.  There  was  some  clam- 
our and  laughter,  and  Aimee  started  as  at  a  voice  from  the 
grave. 

"  That  is  Isaac's  voice  !"  she  exclaimed,  springing  from  her 
seat.  It  was  now  Vincent's  turn  to  hold  her  hands,  or  she 
would  have  been  out  in  the  broad  moonlight  in  an  instant. 

41  Stay,  love  !  Stay  one  moment,"  he  entreated.  "  I  be- 
lieve you  are  right ;  but  let  me  look  out." 

She  sank  down  on  the  sand  while  he  reconnoitred.  At  the 
moment  of  his  looking  forth,  a  young  man,  who,  he  was  certain, 
was  Placide,  was  good-humouredly  taking  the  sentrv  bv  the 
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shoulders  and  pushing  him  from  his  place,  while  saying  some- 
thing in  his  ear,  which  made  the  poor  soldier  toss  his  hat  in  the 
air,  and  run  forward  to  meet  his  comrades,  whom  the  sound  of 
his  gun  was  bringing  from  every  direction  over  the  sands. 

44  It  is  they,  indeed,"  said  Vincent.  44  Your  brothers  are 
both  there." 

While  he  was  speaking,  Aimee  burst  from  the  covert,  made 
her  way  miraculously  through  the  gathering  horses  and  men, 
pushed  through  the  gate,  leaving  her  lover  some  way  behind, 
flew  like  a  lapwing  through  the  shrubbery  and  across  the  lawn, 
and  was  hanging  on  her  brother's  neck  before  the  news  of  the 
arrival  was  understood  within  the  house. 

There  was  no  waiting  till  father  and  mother  could  choose 
where  to  meet  their  children.  The  lads  followed  the  messen- 
ger into  the  salon,  crowded  as  it  was  with  strangers.  L'Ou- 
verture's  voice  was  the  first  heard  after  the  sudden  hush. 

44  Now  Heaven  bless  Bonaparte  for  this,"  he  cried,  44  and 
make  him  a  happy  father  !" 

44  Hear  him,  oh  God  !  and  bless  Bonaparte  !"  sobbed  Margot. 

A  check  was  given  to  their  words  and  their  emotions  by 
seeing  by  whom  the  young  men  were  accompanied.  The>ese 
was  leading  forward  Genifrede,  when  she  stopped  short  with  a 
sort  of  groan,  and  returned  to  her  seat,  forgetful  at  the  moment 
even  of  Genifrede — for  M.  Papalier  was  there.  Other  gentle- 
men were  of  the  company.  The  one  whom  the  young  men 
most  punctiliously  introduced  to  their  father  was  M.  Coasson, 
the  tutor,  guardian,  or  envoy  under  whose  charge  General  Le- 
clere  had  sent  them  home. 

Toussaint  offered  him  a  warm  welcome  as  the  guardian  of 
his  sons  ;  but  M.  Coasson  himself  seemed  most  impressed  with 
his  office  of  envoy,  as  did  the  gentlemen  who  accompanied 
him.  Assuming  the  air  of  an  ambassador,  and  looking  round 
hirn  as  if  to  require  the  attention  of  all  present,  M.  Coasson 
discharged  himself  of  his  commission  as  follows  : 

44  General  Toussaint — " 

C4  They  will  not  acknowledge  him  as  I/Ouverture,"  observed 
Therese  to  Madame  Pascal  and  Genifrede.  Afra's  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  Genifrede  was  absorbed  in  contemplating  her 
brothers — both  grown  manly,  and  the  one  looking  the  soldier, 
the  other  the  student. 

44  General  Toussaint,"  said  Coasson,  44 1  come,  the  bearer  of 
a  letter  to  you  from  the  First  Consul." 

In  his  hand  was  now  seen  a  gold  box,  which  he  did  not, 
however,  deliver  at  the  moment. 
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"  With  it  I  am  commissioned  to  offer  the  greetings  of  Gen- 
eral Leclerc,  who  awaits  with  anxiety  your  arrival  at  his  quar- 
ters as  his  lieutenant-general." 

"  Upon  what  does  General  Leclerc  ground  his  expectation 
of  seeing  me  there  ?" 

"  Upon  the  ground  of  the  command  of  the  First  Consul,  de- 
clared in  his  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo, 
and,  no  doubt,  more  fully  in  this  letter  to  yourself." 

Here  he  delivered  the  box,  desiring  that  the  presence  of  him- 
self and  his  companions  might  be  no  impediment  to  General 
Toussaint's  reading  his  despatches. 

Toussaint  had  no  intention  that  they  should  be  any  hinder- 
ance.  He  read  and  reread  the  letter,  while  all  eyes  but  those 
of  Aimee  were  fixed  upon  his  countenance.  With  an  expres- 
sion of  the  quietest  satis/action,  she  was  gazing  upon  her  broth- 
ers, unvexed  by  the  presence  of  numbers  and  the  transaction 
of  state  business.    They  were  there,  and  she  was  happy. 

Those  many  eyes  failed  to  discover  anything  from  the 
countenance  of  Toussaint.  It  was  immoveable  ;  and  M.  Co- 
asson  was  so  far  disappointed.  It  had  been  his  object  to  pre- 
vent the  despatches  which  he  brought  from  being  read  in  pri- 
vate, that  he  might  be  enabled  to  report  how  they  were  received. 
He  had  still  another  resource.  He  announced  that  he  had 
brought  with  him  the  proclamation  of  the  First  Consul  to  the 
inhabitants  at  large  of  St.  Domingo.  As  it  was  a  public  doc- 
ument, he  would,  with  permission,  read  it  aloud.  Toussaint 
now  looked  round  to  command  attention  to  the  words  of  the 
Ruler  of  France.  Vincent  sought  to  exchange  glances  with 
Aimee  ;  but  Aimee  had  none  to  spare.  M.  Papalier  had  un- 
ceremoniously entered  into  conversation  with  some  of  the  guests 
of  his  own  complexion,  and  did  not  cease  upon  any  hint,  de- 
claring to  those  about  him  that  none  of  this  was  new  to  him, 
as  he  was  in  the  counsels  of  Bonaparte  in  all  St.  Domingo  af- 
fairs. The  tone  of  their  conversation  was,  however,  reduced 
to  a  low  murmur  while  M.  Coasson  read  aloud  the  following 
proclamation ; 

"Paris,  Nov.  8,  1801. 
"  Inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo  : 
?  Whatever  your  origin  or  your  colour,  you  are  all  French  : 
you  are  all  equal  and  all  free  before  God  and  before  the  Re- 
public. 

"  France,  like  St.  Domingo,  has  been  a  prey  to  factions, 
torn  by  intestine  commotions  and  foreign  wars.    But  all  has 
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changed  :  all  nations  have  embraced  the  French,  and  have 
sworn  to  them  peace  and  amity  ;  the  French  people  have  em- 
braced each  other,  and  have  sworn  to  be  all  friends  and  broth- 
ers. Come  also,  embrace  the  French,  and  rejoice  to  see  again 
your  European  friends  and  brothers  I 

u  The  government  sends  you  the  Captain-general  Leclerc. 
He  has  brought — " 

Here  M.  Coasson's  voice  and  manner  became  extremely 
emphatic. 

44  He  has  brought  sufficient  force  for  protecting  you  against 
your  enemies  and  against  the  enemies  of  the  Republic.  If  you 
are  told  that  these  forces  are  destined  to  violate  your  liberties, 
reply,  'The  Republic  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  taken  from 
us.' 

"  Rally  round  the  captain-general.  He  brings  you  abundance 
and  peace.  Rally  all  of  you  around  him.  Whoever  shall 
dare  separate  himself  from  the  captain-general  will  be  a  traitor 
to  his  country  ;  and  the  indignation  of  the  country  will  devour 
him,  as  the  fire  devours  your  dried  canes. 

M  Done  at  Paris,"  &c. 

"  This  document  is  signed,  you  will  perceive,"  said  M.  Co- 
asson,  "  by  the  First  Consul,  and  by  the  secretary  of  state, 
M.  H.  B.  Maret." 

Once  more  it  was  in  vain  to  explore  the  countenance  of 
L'Ouverture.  It  was  still  immoveable.  He  extended  his  hand 
for  the  document,  saying  that  he  would  retire  with  his  secre- 
tary for  the  purpose  of  preparing  his  replies  for  the  First  Con- 
sul, in  order  that  no  such  delays  might  take  place  on  his  part 
as  the  date  of  the  letter  and  proclamation  showed  to  have  in- 
tervened on  the  other  side.  Meantime,  he  requested  that  M. 
Coasson,  and  all  whom  he  had  brought  in  his  company,  would 
make  themselves  at  home  in  his  house ;  and,  turning  to  his 
wife  and  family,  he  commended  his  newly-arrived  guests  to 
their  hospitality.  With  a  passing  smile  and  greeting  to  his 
sons,  he  was  about  to  leave  the  room  with  M.  Pascal,  when 
M.  Coasson  intimated  that  he  had  one  thing  more  to  say. 

*  I  am  directed,  General  Toussaint,"  said  he,  in  case  of  your 
refusal  to  join  the  French  forces  immediately,  to  convey  your 
sons  back  to  the  guardianship  of  the  Captain-general  Leclerc; 
and  it  will  be  my  duty  to  set  out  with  them  at  dawn." 

A  cry  of  anguish  broke  forth  from  Margot,  and  Placide  was 
instantly  by  her  side. 

"  Fear  nothing,"  said  Toussaint  to  her,  in  a  tone  which  once 
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more  fixed  all  eyes  upon  him.  His  countenance  was  no  long- 
er unmoved.  It  was  convulsed  for  a  moment  with  passion. 
He  was  calm  in  his  manner,  however,  as  he  turned  to  M.  Co- 
asson  and  said, 

"  Sir,  my  sons  are  at  home.  It  rests  with  myself  and  with 
them  what  excursions  they  make  henceforth." 

He  bowed,  and  left  the  room  with  M.  Pascal. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  HOUR  OF  PROOF. 

14  So  the  long-expected  letter  is  come  at  last,"  observed  IVL 
Pascal,  as  the  study-door  closed  upon  himself  and  his  friend. 

"  Read  it,"  said  Toussaint,  putting  the  letter  into  the  secre- 
tary's hand,  and  walking  up  and  down  the  room  till  his  friend 
spoke  again. 

"  We  hear,"  said  M.  Pascal,  "  that  the  First  Consul  under- 
stands men.  He  may  understand  some  men — the  soldiery  of 
France,  perhaps — but  of  others  he  knows  no  more  than  if  he 
were  not  himself  a  man." 

"  He  no  more  understands  my  people  than  myself.  Can  it 
be  possible  that  he  believes  that  proclamation  will  be  accept- 
able to  them — that  mixture  of  cajolery  and  bombast?  He  has 
heard  that  we  are  ignorant,  and  he  concludes  that  we  are  with- 
out understanding.  What  think  you  of  his  promise  of  abun- 
dance by  the  hands  of  Leclerc  ?  As  if  it  were  not  their  cu- 
pidity, excited  by  our  abundance,  which  has  brought  these 
thousands  of  soldiers  to  our  shores  !  They  are  welcome  to  it 
all — to  our  harvests,  our  money,  and  our  merchandise,  if  they 
would  not  touch  our  freedom." 

M  Bonaparte  has  a  word  to  say  to  that  in  his  letter  to  you," 
observed  the  secretary.  "  c  What  can  you  desire?  The  free- 
dom of  the  blacks?  You  know  that  in  all  the  countries  we 
have  been  in,  we  have  given  it  to  the  people  who  had  it  not !' 
What  say  the  Venetians  to  that  ?    What  says  the  pope  ?" 

"  Does  he  suppose  us  deaf,"  replied  Toussaint,  "  that  we 
have  not  heard  of  the  fate  of  our  race  in  Guadaloupe,  and  Mar- 
tinique, and  Cayenne  ?  Does  he  suppose  us  blind,  that  we  do 
not  see  the  pirates  he  has  commissioned  hovering  about  the 
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shores  of  Africa,  as  the  vulture  preparing  to  strike  his  prey  1 
Ignorant  as  we  are,  does  he  suppose  us  stupid  enough  to  be 
delighted  when,  free  already,  we  find  ourselves  surrounded  by 
fifty-four  war-ships,  which  come  to  promise  us  liberty  V 

<4  He  does  not  know,  apparently,  how  our  commerce  with 
the  world  brings  us  tidings  of  all  the  world." 

"  And  if  it  were  not  so — if  his  were  the  first  ships  that  our 
eyes  had  ever  seen — does  he  not  know  that  the  richest  tidings 
of  liberty  come  not  through  the  eye  and  ear,  but  from  the 
heart?  Does  he  not  know  that  the  liberties  of  St.  Domingo, 
large  as  they  are,  everlasting  as  they  will  prove  to  be,  all 
sprang  from  here  and  here  ?"  pointing  to  his  head  and  heart. 
"  This  is  he,"  he  continued,  "  who  has  been  king  in  my 
thoughts  from  the  hour  when  I  heard  of  the  artillery  officer 
who  had  saved  the  Convention  !  This  is  he  to  whom  I  have  felt 
myself  bound  as  a  brother  in  destiny  and  in  glory  !  This  is 
he  with  whom  I  hoped  to  share  the  lot  of  reconciling  the  quar- 
rel of  races  and  of  ages  !  In  the  eye  of  the  world  he  may  be 
great,  and  I  the  bandit  captain  of  a  despised  race.  On  the 
page  of  history  he  may  be  magnified  and  I  derided.  But  I 
spurn  him  for  a  hero,  I  reject  him  for  a  brother.  My  rival  he 
may  make  himself.  His  soul  is  narrow,  and  his  aims  are  low. 
He  might  have  been  a  god  to  the  world,  and  he  is  a  tyrant. 
We  have  followed  him  with  wistful  eyes,  to  see  him  loosen 
bonds  with  a  divine  touch ;  and  we  find  him  busy  forging  new 
chains.  He  has  sullied  his  divine  commission  ;  and,  while  my 
own  remains  pure,  he  is  no  brother  of  my  soul.  You,  my 
friend,  knew  him  better  than  I,  or  you  would  not  have  left  his 
service  for  mine." 

"  Yet  I  gave  him  credit  for  a  better  appreciation  of  you — 
a  clearer  foresight  of  the  destiny  of  this  colony  than  he  has 
shown." 

44  While  we  live,  my  friend,  we  must  expect  disappointment. 
In  my  youth  I  learned  to  give  up  hope  after  hope  ;  and  one  of 
the  brightest  I  must  now  relinquish  in  my  old  age." 

44  Two  brilliant  ones  have,  however,  entered  your  dwelling 
this  evening,  my  friend,"  said  the  secretary. 

44  My  boys  !  Are  they  not — But  these  are  times  to 
show  what  they  are.  In  the  joy  of  having  them  back,  I  might 
have  forgiven  and  forgotten  everything  but  for  the  claim — You 
heard,  Pascal  ?w 

44  About  their  leaving  you  at  dawn.  Yes  :  that  was  amu- 
sing." 

44  If  they  will  not  consider  a  negro  a  man,  they  might  have 
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remembered  that  beasts  are  desperate  to  recover  the  young 
that  they  have  lost.  Leclerc  will  find,  however,  that  this  night 
will  make  men  of  my  sons.  I  will  call  them  my  boys  no 
more  ;  and  never  more  shall  this  envoy  call  them  his  pupils  or 
his  charge.  These  French  will  find  that  there  is  that  in  this 
St.  Domingo  of  ours  which  quickly  ripens  young  wits,  and 
makes  the  harvest  ready  in  a  day.  Let  them  beware  the  reap- 
ing ;  for  it  is  another  sort  of  harvest  than  they  look  for.  But 
come,"  said  he  ;  11  it  is  late  ;  and  we  have  to  answer  the  let- 
ter of  this  foreigner — this  stranger  to  my  race  and  nature." 

He  took  some  papers  from  his  pocket,  sat  down  beside  his 
friend,  and  said,  with  the  countenance  of  one  who  has  heard 
good  news, 

"  See  here  how  little  they  comprehend  how  negroes  may  be 
friends  !  See  here  the  proofs  that  they  understand  my  Henri 
no  better  than  myself." 

And  he  put  into  the  hands  of  his  secretary  those  fine  letters 
of  Christophe,  which  do  everlasting  honour  to  his  head  and 
heart,  and  show  that  he  bore  a  kingly  soul  before  he  adorned 
the  kingly  office.  As  M.  Pascal  read  the  narrative  of  Le- 
clerc's  attempts  to  alarm,  to  cajole,  and  to  bribe  Christophe  to 
betray  his  friend's  cause  and  deliver  up  his  person,  the  pale 
countenance  of  the  secretary  became,  now  paler  with  anger 
and  disgust,  now  flushed  with  pleasure  and  admiration. 

•4  Here  is  the  friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother," 
said  he. 

"  Alas  !  poor  Paul !  he  will  be  faithful,  Pascal  ;  but  he  can 
never  again  love  me." 

"  Pardon  me,  I  entreat  you.    I  meant  no  allusion." 

M  You  did  not.  But  everything  serves  as  an  allusion  there  ; 
for  Paul  is  never  out  of  my  mind.  Now  for  our  letters  :  that 
to  Leclerc  modified,  as  you  perceive,  by  our  knowledge  of  what 
has  passed  between  him  and  Henri." 

"  Modified,  indeed  !"  exclaimed  Pascal. 

Their  proceedings  were  destined  to  be  farther  modified  by 
the  events  of  this  night.  Tidings  as  black  as  the  darkest  night 
that  ever  brooded  over  the  island  in  the  season  of  storms  pour- 
ed in  to  overshadow  the  prospects  of  the  negroes  and  the  hopes 
of  their  chief. 

It  was  after  midnight,  when,  in  the  midst  of  their  quiet  con- 
sultation, Toussaint  and  his  secretary  thought  they  heard  voi- 
ces at  the  gate.  Toussaint  was  going  to  ascertain,  when  he 
was  met  in  the  hall  by  news  that  a  messenger  from  the  south- 
west had  arrived.    The  messenger  entered,  halting  and  slow. 
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"  It  is — no,"  said  Pascal,  44  surely  it  cannot  be — n 

14  Is  it  possible  that  you  are  Jacques  P  exclaimed  Toussaint, 
his  eyes  shaded  by  his  hand. 

44  I  am  Dessalines,"  said  the  wounded  man,  who  had  already 
sunk  -upon  a  seat. 

M  Why  come  yourself  in  this  state  ?"  cried  Toussaint,  hast- 
ening to  support  him. 

"  1  could  more  easily  come  than  write  my  news,1'  replied 
Dessalines  :  "  and  it  is  news  that  I  would  commit  to  no  man's 
ear  but  your  own." 

44  Shall  I  go  P  asked  M.  Pascal  of  Toussaint. 

"  No.    Stay  and  hear.    Tell  us  your  tidings,  Jacques." 

"  I  am  as  well  here  as  down  in  the  southwest,  or  you  would 
not  have  seen  me." 

"  You  mean  that  all  is  lost  there?" 

u  All  is  lost  there." 

44  While  the  enemy  is  beguiling  us  with  letters  and  talk  of 
truce  !"  observed  Toussaint  to  Pascal.  "  Where  was  your 
battle,  Jacques  ?    How  can  all  the  west  be  lost?" 

44  The  French  have  bought  La  Plume.  They  told  him  your 
cause  was  desperate,  and  promised  him  honours  and  office  in 
France.  Get  me  cured,  and  let  me  win  a  battle  for  you,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  I  can  buy  him  back  again.    Meantime — " 

44  Meantime,  what  has  Domage  done  ?  Is  he  with  me  or  La 
Plume  ?    And  is  Chaney  safe  ?" 

"  Domage  never  received  your  instructions.  La  Plume 
carried  them,  and,  no  doubt,  your  aiddecamp  also,  straight  to 
the  French.  Chaney  has  not  been  seen  :  he  is  traitor  or  pris- 
oner." 

"  Then  Cayes  is  not  burned,  nor  Jeremie  defended  ?" 

M  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Both  are  lost,  and  so  is 
Port  au  Prince.  My  troops  and  I  did  our  best  at  the  Croix 
des  Bosquets  :  but  what  could  we  do  in  such  a  case  ?  I  am 
here,  wounded  within  an  inch  of  my  life,  and  they  are  in  the 
fastnesses.  You  were  a  doctor  once,  L'Ouverture.  Set  me 
up  again,  and  I  will  gather  my  men  from  the  mountains,  and 
prick  these  whites  all  across  the  peninsula  into  the  sea." 

"  I  will  be  doctor,  or  nurse,  or  anything  to  save  you, 
Jacques." 

41  What  if  I  have  more  bad  news  ?    Will  you  not  hate  me  P 
44  Lose  no  time,  my  friend.    This  is  no  hour  for  trifling." 
44  There  is  no  room  for  trifling,  my  friend.    I  fear — I  am 
not  certain — but  I  fear  the  east  is  lost." 
"  Is  Clerveaux  bought  too  P 
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"  Not  bought.  He  is  more  of  your  sort  than  La  Plume's. 
He  is  incorruptible  by  money ;  but  he  likes  the  French,  and 
he  loves  peace.  He  would  be  a  very  brother  to  you  if  he  only 
loved  liberty  better  than  either.  As  it  is,  he  is  thought  to  have 
delivered  over  the  whole  east,  from  the  Isabella  to  Cap  Sama- 
na,  without  a  blow." 

M  And  my  brother!" 

u  He  has  disappeared  from  the  city.  He  did  not  yield  ;  but 
he  could  do  nothing  by  himself  or  with  only  his  guard.  He 
disappeared  in  the  night,  and  is  thought  to  have  put  ofT  by  wa- 
ter. You  will  soon  hear  from  him,l  doubt  not.  Now  I  have 
told  my  news,  and  I  am  faint.    Where  is  Therese  ?" 

44  She  is  here.  Look  more  like  yourself,  and  she  shall  be 
called.    You  have  told  all  your  news  V 

u  All— and  I  am  glad  it  is  out." 

"Keep  up  your  heart,  Dessalines  !  I  have  you  and  Henri ; 
and  God  is  with  the  faithful.    Now  to  your  bed,  my  friend." 

Instead  of  the  attendants  who  were  summoned,  Therese  en- 
tered. She  spoke  no  word,  but,  aided  by  her  servant,  had  her 
husband  carried  to  his  chamber.  When  the  door  was  closed, 
sad  and  serious  as  were  the  tidings  which  had  now  to  be  acted 
upon,  the  secretary  could  not  help  asking  L'Ouverture  if  he  had 
ever  seen  Madame  Dessalines  look  as  she  did  just  now. 

44  Yes,"  he  replied,  l4on  certain  occasions,  some  years  since. 
But  here  she  is  again." 

Therese  came  to  say  that  her  husband  had  yet  something 
to  relate  into  Toussaint's  own  ear  before  he  could  sleep  ;  but, 
on  her  own  part,  she  entreated  that  she  might  first  be  permit- 
ted to  dress  his  wounds. 

44  Send  for  me  when  you  think  fit,  and  I  will  come,  madame. 
But,  Therese,  one  word.  I  am  aware  that  M.  Papalier  is  here. 
Do  not  forget  that  you  are  a  Christian,  and  pledged  to  forgive 
injuries." 

44  You  think  you  read  my  thoughts,  L'Ouverture,  but  you 
do  not.  Listen,  and  I  am  gone.  His  voice  once  had  power 
over  me  through  love,  and  then  through  hatred.  I  never  miss 
the  lightest  word  he  speaks.  I  heard  him  tell  his  old  friends 
from  Cap  that  I  was  his  slave,  and  that  the  time  was  coming 
when  masters  would  claim  their  own  again.  Now  you  know 
my  thoughts." 

And  she  was  gone. 

When  Toussaint  returned  from  his  visit  to  Dessalines*  cham- 
ber, he  found  M.  Pascal  sitting  with  his  face  hid  in  his  hands. 

44  Meditation  is  good,"  said  Toussaint,  laying  his  hand  on  his 
friend's  shoulder.    44  Lamentation  is  unworthy." 
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"  It  is  so ;  and  we  have  much  to  do,"  replied  the  secretary, 
rousing  himself. 

"  Fear  not,"  resumed  Toussaint,  "  but  that  your  bride  will 
bloom  in  the  air  of  the  mountains.  We  may  have  to  intrench 
ourselves  in  the  Mornes,  or,  at  least,  to  place  there  our  ladies 
and  the  civil  officers  of  the  government ;  but  we  ought  to  thank 
God  for  providing  those  natural  homes,  so  full  of  health  and 
beauty,  for  the  free  in  spirit.  I  have  still  three  brigades,  and 
the  great  body  of  the  cultivators,  in  reserve;  but  we  shall 
act  with  stronger  hearts  if  our  heart's  treasure  is  safe  in  the 
Mornes." 

11  Are  we  to  lose  Dessalines  V  asked  M.  Pascal. 

"  I  believe  not  He  is  severely  wounded,  and,  at  this  mo- 
ment, exasperated.  He  vows  the  death  of  M.  Papalier;  and  I 
vow  his  safety  while  he  is  my  guest." 

"  Papalier  and  Madame  Dessalines  cannot  exist  in  one 
house." 

M  And  therefore  must  this  deputation  be  dismissed  early  in 
the  morning,  if  there  were  no  other  reasons.  Notice  must  be 
carried  to  them  with  their  coffee  that  I  am  awaiting  them  with 
my  replies.  Those  delivered,  negotiation  is  at  an  end,  and  we 
must  act.  My  foes  have  struck  the  blow  which  unties  my 
hands." 

"  What  has  M.  Papalier  to  do  with  the  deputation?" 

"  Nothing,  but  that  he  uses  its  protection  to  attempt  to  re- 
sume his  estates.  They  are  in  commission,  and  he  may  have 
them  ;  though  not,  as  he  thinks,  with  men  and  women  as  part 
of  his  chattels.    No  more  of  him." 

"  Of  whom  next,  then  ?  Except  Christophe,  who  is  there 
worthy  to  be  named  by  you  ?"  asked  M.  Pascal,  with  emo- 
tion. 

"  Every  one  who  has  deserted  us,  except  perhaps  La  Plume. 
He  is  sordid,  and  I  dismiss  him.  As  for  Clerveaux  and  his 
thousands,  they  have  been  weak,  but  not  perhaps  wicked. 
They  may  be  recovered.  I  take  the  blame  of  their  weakness 
upon  mvself.  Would  that  I  alone  could  bear  the  consequen- 
ces P 

"  You  take  the  blame  of  their  weakness  ?  Is  not  their  for- 
mer slavery  the  cause  of  it  ?  Is  there  anything  in  their  act 
but  the  servility  in  which  they  were  reared  ?" 

'*  There  is  much  of  that.  But  I  have  deepened  the  taint,  in 
striving  to  avoid  the  opposite  corruption  of  revenge.  I  have 
the  taint  myself.  The  stain  of  slavery  exists  in  the  First  of 
the  Blacks  himself.    Let  all  others,  then,  be  forgiven.  They 
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may  thus  be  recovered.  I  gave  them  the  lesson  of  loving  and 
trusting  the  whites.  They  have  done  so,  to  the  point  of  being 
treacherous  to  me.  I  must  now  give  them  another  lesson,  and 
time  to  learn  it ;  and  they  may  possibly  be  redeemed." 

u  You  will  hold  out  in  the  Mornes;  conduct  your  resistance 
on  a  pinnacle,  where  the  eyes  of  the  blacks  may  be  raised  to 
you — fixed  upon  you." 

"  Just  so  ;  and  where  they  may  flock  to  me  when  time  shall 
have  taught  them  my  principle  and  my  policy,  and  revealed  the 
temper  and  purpose  of  our  invaders.    Now,  then,  to  prepare  !" 

Before  dawn,  the  despatches  for  the  French,  on  the  coast 
and  at  home,  were  prepared,  and  messengers  were  dismissed 
in  every  direction,  with  orders  by  which  the  troops  which  re- 
mained faithful  would  be  concentrated,  the  cultivators  raised 
and  collected,  stores  provided  in  the  fastnesses,  and  the  new 
acquisitions  of  the  enemy  rendered  useless  to  them.  Never 
had  the  heads  of  these  two  able  men,  working  in  perfect  con- 
cert, achieved  such  a  mass  of  work  in  a  single  night. 

A  little  after  sunrise  the  French  party  appeared  in  the  salon, 
where  already  almost  every  member  of  the  household  was  col- 
lected ;  all  being  under  the  impression  that  a  crisis  had  arrived, 
and  that  memorable  words  were  about  to  be  spoken. 

Toussaint  acknowledged  the  apparent  discourtesy  of  ap- 
pointing the  hour  for  the  departure  of  his  guests,  but  declared 
that  he  had  no  apology  to  offer ;  that  the  time  for  courteous 
observance  was  past,  when  his  guests  were  discovered  to  be 
sent  merely  to  amuse  and  disarm  him  for  the  hour,  while  blows 
were  struck  at  a  distance  against  the  liberties  of  his  race.  In 
delivering  his  despatches,  he  said,  he  was  delivering  his  fare- 
well. Within  an  hour,  the  deputation  and  himself  must  be 
travelling  in  different  directions. 

M.  Coasson,  on  receiving  the  packets,  said  that  he  had  no 
other  desire  than  to  be  on  his  way.  There  could  be  no  satis- 
faction, and  little  safety,  in  remaining  in  a  house  where,  under 
a  hypocritical  pretence  of  magnanimity  and  good-will,  there 
lurked  a  spirit  of  hideous  malice,  of  diabolical  revenge,  to- 
wards a  race  to  whom  nature,  and  the  universal  consent  of 
men,  had  given  a  superiority  which  they  could  never  lose. 

In  unaffected  surprise,  Toussaint  looked  in  the  face  of  the 
envoy,  observing  that,  for  himself,  he  disclaimed  all  such  pas- 
sion and  such  dissimulation  as  his  household  was  charged  with. 

14  Of  course  you  do,"  replied  Coasson  :  44  but  I  require  not 
your  testimony.  The  men  of  a  family  may,  where  there  is 
occasion,  conceal  its  ruling  passion  ;  but,  where  there  is  occa- 
sion, it  will  be  revealed  by  the  women." 
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Toussainfs  eyes,  like  every  one?s  else,  turned  to  the  ladies 
of  his  family.    It  was  not  Madame  L'Ouverture  that  was  in- 
tended, for  her  countenance  asked  of  her  husband  what  this 
could  mean.    It  could  not  be  Aimee,  who  now  stood  drowned 
in  tears  where  she  could  best  conceal  her  grief.  Genifrede 
explained.    She  told  calmly,  and  without  the  slightest  confu- 
sion, that  M.  Coasson  had  sought  a  conversation  with  her,  for 
the  purpose  of  winning  over  her  feelings,  and  her  influence 
with  her  father,  to  the  side  of  the  French.    He  had  endeav- 
oured to  make  her  acknowledge  that  the  whole  family,  with 
the  exception  of  its  head,  were  in  favour  of  peace,  admirers  of 
Bonaparte,  and  aware  that  they  were  likely  to  be  victims  to 
the  ambition  of  their  father.    Her  reply,  in  which  she  declared 
that  she  gloried,  was,  that  the  deepest  passion  of  her  soul  was 
hatred  of  the  whites  ;  and  that  she  prayed  for  their  annihilation. 

"  And  did  you  also  declare,  my  daughter,"  said  Toussaint, 
*  that  in  this  you  differ  from  us  all  ?  Did  you  avow  that  your 
parents  look  upon  this  passion  in  you  as  a  disease,  for  which 
you  have  their  daily  and  nightly  prayers  ?" 

M I  did  declare,  my  father,  that  I  alone  of  the  Ouvertures 
know  how  to  feel  for  the  wrongs  of  my  race.  But  M.  Coas- 
son did  not  believe  me,  and  vowed  that  we  should  all  suffer  for 
the  opinions  held  by  me  alone." 

"  It  is  true,  I  did  not  believe,  nor  do  I  now  believe,"  said 
Coasson,  "  that  the  devil  would  single  out  one  of  a  family,  to 
corrupt  her  heart  with  such  atrocious  hatred  as  that  whose 
avowal  chilled  the  marrow  of  my  bones.  It  was  her  counte- 
nance of  wretchedness  that  attracted  me.  I  saw  that  she  was 
less  capable  of  dissimulation  than  the  rest  of  you,  and  so  I  have 
found." 

4<  A  wise  man,  truly,  has  the  captain-general  chosen  for  an 
envoy  !"  observed  Toussaint :  "  a  wise  and  an  honourable 
man  !  He  sees  wo  in  the  face  of  a  woman,  and  makes  it  his 
instrument  for  discovering  the  secret  souls  of  her  family. 
Blindly  bent  upon  this  object,  and  having  laid  open,  as  he 
thinks,  one  heart,  he  reads  the  rest  by  it.  But  he  may,  with 
all  this  wisdom  and  all  this  honour,  be  no  less  ignorant  than 
before  he  saw  us.  So  far  from  reading  all  our  souls,  he  has 
not  even  read  the  suffering  one  that  he  has  tempted.  You  have 
opened  the  sluices  of  the  waters  of  bitterness  in  my  child's  soul, 
M.  Coasson,  but  you  have  not  found  the  source." 

"  Time  will  show  that,"  observed  the  envoy. 

11  It  will,"  replied  Toussaint ;  "  and  also  the  worth  of  your 
threat  of  revenge  for  the  words  of  my  suffering  child.  I  have 
no  more  to  say  to  you.    My  sons  !" 
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Placide  sprang  to  his  side,  and  Isaac  followed. 

44  I  no  longer  call  you  my  boyS)  for  the  choice  of  this  hour 
makes  you  men.  The  captain-general  insists  that  you  go  from 
me.  He  has  no  right  to  do  so.  Neither  have  I  a  right  to  bid 
you  stay.  Hear,  and  decide  for  yourselves.  The  cause  of  the 
blacks  is  not  so  promising  as  it  appeared  last  night.  News  has 
arrived  from  various  quarters  of  defeat  and  defection.  Our 
struggle  for  our  liberties  will  be  fierce  and  long.  It  will  never 
be  relinquished  ;  and  my  own  conviction  is,  that  the  cause  of 
the  blacks  will  finally  prevail — that  St.  Domingo  will  never 
more  belong  to  France.  The  ruler  of  France  has  been  a 
guardian  to  you — an  indulgent  guardian.  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
fight  against  him." 

The  faces  of  both  the  young  men  showed  strong  and  joyful 
emotion  ;  but  it  was  not  the  same  emotion  in  them  both. 

44  Decide  according  to  your  reason  and  your  hearts,  my  chil- 
dren, whether  to  go  or  stay,  remembering  the  importance  of 
your  choice."  Putting  a  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  each,  he  said 
impressively,  4<  Go  to  the  captain-general,  or  remain  with  me. 
Whichever  you  do,  I  shall  always  equally  love  and  cherish 
you." 

Margot  looked  upon  her  sons  as  if  awaiting  from  them  life 
or  death.  Aimee's  face  was  still  hidden  in  her  handkerchief. 
She  had  nothing  to  learn  of  her  brothers'  inclinations. 

Isaac  spoke  before  Placide  could  open  his  lips. 

44  We  knew,  father,"  he  said,  "  that  your  love  and  your  rare 
liberality — that  liberality  which  gave  us  our  French  education — 
would  not  fail  now.  And  this  it  is  that  persuades  me  that  this 
quarrel  cannot  proceed  to  extremities — that  it  will  not  be  ne- 
cessary for  your  sons  to  take  any  part,  as  you  propose.  When 
Placide  and  I  think  of  you — your  love  of  peace,  your  loyalty, 
and  your  admiration  of  Bonaparte  ;  and  then,  when  we  think 
of  Bonaparte — his  astonishment  at  what  you  have  done  in  the 
colony,  and  the  terms  in  which  he  always  spoke  of  you  to  us. 
— when  we  consider  how  you  two  are  fitted  to  appreciate  each 
other,  we  cannot  believe  but  that  the  captain-general  and  you 
will  soon  be  acting  in  harmony,  for  the  good  of  both  races. 
But  for  this  assurance,  we  could  hardly  have  courage  to  re- 
turn." 

"  Speak  for  yourself  alone,  Isaac,"  said  his  brother. 

44  Well,  then  :  I  say  for  myself,  that,  but  for  this  certainty, 
it  would  almost  break  my  heart  to  leave  you  so  soon  again, 
though  to  go  at  present  no  farther  ofT  than  Tortuga.    But  I  am 
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quite  confident  that  there  will  soon  be  perfect  freedom  of  inter- 
course among  all  who  are  on  the  island." 

44  You  return  with  me  f1  asked  M.  Coasson. 

44  Certainly,  as  my  father  gives  me  my  choice.  I  feel  my- 
self bound,  in  honour  and  gratitude,  to  return,  instead  of  ap- 
pearing to  escape,  at  the  very  first  opportunity,  from  those  with 
whom  I  can  never  quarrel.  Returning  to  Leclerc,  under  his 
conditional  orders,  can  never  be  considered  a  declaration 
against  my  father  ;  while  remaining  here,  against  Leclerc's 
orders,  is  an  undeniable  declaration  against  Bonaparte  and 
France — a  declaration  which  I  never  will  make." 

44  I  stay  with  my  father,"  said  Placide. 

"Your  reasons?"  asked  M.  Coasson  ;  "that  I  may  report 
them  to  the  captain-general." 

"  I  have  no  reasons,"  replied  Placide  ;  44  or,  if  I  have,  I  can- 
not recollect  them  now.    I  shall  stay  with  my  father." 

"Welcome  home,  my  boy  !"  said  Toussaint ;  "and  Isaac, 
my  son,  may  God  bless  you,  wherever  you  go  !" 

And  he  opened  his  arms  to  them  both. 

44 1  am  not  afraid,"  said  Madame  L'Ouverture,  timidly,  as  if 
scarcely  venturing  to  say  so  much,  44 1  am  not  afraid  but  that, 
happen  what  may,  we  can  always  make  a  comfortable  home 
for  Placide." 

*  Never  mind  comfort,  mother,  and  least  of  all  for  me  !  We 
have  something  better  than  comfort  to  try  for  now." 

44  Give  me  your  blessing  too,  father,"  said  Aimee,  faintly,  as 
Isaac  led  her  forward,  and  Vincent  closely  followed.  44  You 
said  you  would  bless  those  that  went  and  those  that  stayed  ; 
and  I  am  going  with  Isaac." 

The  parents  were  speechless ;  so  that  Isaac  could  explain 
that  the  captain-general  offered  a  welcome  to  as  many  of  the 
Ouvertures  as  were  disposed  to  join  him  ;  and  that  Madame 
Leclerc  had  said  that  his  sisters  would  find  a  home  and  pro- 
tection with  her. 

44  And  I  cannot  separate  from  Isaac  yet,"  pleaded  Aimee. 
44  And  with  Madame  Leclerc — " 

44  General  Vincent,"  said  Toussaint,  addressing  his  aid  be- 
fore noticing  his  daughter,  4<  have  the  goodness  to  prepare  for 
an  immediate  journey.  I  will  give  you  your  commission 
when  you  are  ready  to  ride." 

After  one  moment's  hesitation,  Vincent  bowed  and  with- 
drew. He  was  not  prepared  to  desert  his  general  while  actu- 
ally busy  in  his  affairs.  He  reflected  that  the  great  object 
(in  order  to  the  peace  and  reconciliation  he  hoped  for) 
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was  to  serve,  and  keep  on  a  good  understanding  with,  both 
parties.  He  would  discharge  this  commission,  and  then  follow 
Aimee  and  her  brother,  as  he  had  promised.  Thus  he  settled 
with  himself  while  he  ordered  his  horses  and  prepared  for  de- 
parture. 

Toussaint  was  sufficiently  aware  that  he  should  prosper 
better  without  his  shallow-minded  and  unstable  aid  ;  but  he 
meant  to  retain  him  about  his  person,  on  business  in  his  ser- 
vice, till  Aimee  should  have  opportunity,  in  his  absence,  to  ex- 
plore her  own  mind  and  determine  her  course  while  far  from 
the  voice  of  the  tempter. 

"  Go  with  your  brother,  Aimee,"  he  said,  "  rather  than  re- 
main unwillingly  with  us.  Whenever  you  wish  it,  return. 
You  will  find  our  arms  ever  open  to  you." 

And  he  blessed  her,  as  did  her  weeping  mother  ;  the  last, 
however,  not  without  a  word  of  reproach. 

"  Oh,  Aimee,  why  did  not  you  tell  me  V9 

"  Mother,  1  did  not  know  myself — I  was  uncertain — I  was 
— Oh,  mother  !  it  will  not  be  for  long.  It  is  but  a  little  way ; 
and  Isaac  and  I  shall  soon  write.  I  will  tell  you  everything 
about  Madame  Leclerc.  Kiss  me  once  more,  mother,  and 
take  care  of  Genifrede." 

As  Toussaint  abruptly  turned  away,  with  a  parting  bow  to 
the  envoy,  and  entered  the  piazza  on  his  way  to  the  urgent 
business  of  the  day,  and  as  the  shortest  escape  from  the  many 
eyes  that  were  upon  him,  he  encountered  M.  Pascal,  who 
stood  awaiting  him  there. 

"  My  friend  !"  said  M.  Pascal,  with  emotion,  as  he  looked 
in  the  face  of  Toussaint. 

"  Ay,  Pascal,  it  is  bitter.  Bonaparte  rose  up  as  my  rival, 
and  cheerfully  did  I  accept  him  for  such,  in  the  council  and  in 
the  field.  But  now  he  is  my  rival  in  my  family.  He  looks 
defiance  at  me  through  my  children's  eyes.  It  is  too  much. 
God  give  me  patience  \n 

M.  Pascal  did  not  speak  :  for  what  could  he  say  ? 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
SPECULATION  IN  THE  PLATEAUX. 

Pongaudin  was  no  longer  safe  as  headquarters  for  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, his  family,  and  guests.  The  defeats  which 
had  been  sustained  were  bad  enough,  but  the  defection  was 
worse.  Amid  the  contagion  of  defection,  there  was  no  saying 
who,  out  of  the  circle  of  immediate  friends,  might  next  join  the 
French  for  the  sake  of  peace ;  and  for  the  sake  of  peace,  per- 
haps, deliver  up  the  persons  of  the  Ouvertures,  with  their 
wounded  friend  Dessalines,  and  the  brave  young  officers  who 
formed  the  guard  of  the  household.  Christophe's  letters  had 
already  proved  to  Toussaint  and  his  secretary  that  no  reliance 
was  to  be  placed  on  the  honour  of  the  French  in  their  dealings 
with  negroes.  Cajolery  in  speech,  covering  plots  against  their 
persons,  appeared  to  be  considered  the  conduct  appropriate  to 
business  with  blacks,  who  had  no  concern,  it  seemed,  with  the 
usages  of  war,  as  established  among  whites.  La  Plume  had 
fallen  by  bribery  ;  Clerveaux  by  cajolery  ;  and  both  means 
had  been  attempted  with  Christophe.  The  troops  were  as- 
sailed on  the  side  of  their  best  affections.  They  were  told 
that  Leclerc  came  to  do  honour  to  L/Ouverture — to  thank  him 
for  his  government  of  the  island  during  the  troubles  of  France 
— and  to  convey  to  him  the  approbation  of  the  First  Consul, 
in  papers  enclosed  in  a  golden  box.  It  is  probable  that,  if 
they  had  not  heard  from  Toussaint' s  own  lips  of  the  establish- 
ment of  slavery  in  the  other  French  colonies,  the  authorization 
of  the  slave-trade,  and  the  threat  to  do  what  was  convenient 
with  St.  Domingo,  all  the  negroes  would  have  made  the  French 
welcome,  as  Clerveaux  had  done.  As  it  was,  large  numbers 
unquestionably  remained  faithful  to  their  liberties  and  their 
chief ;  enough,  as  Toussaint  never  doubted,  to  secure  their  lib- 
erties at  last ;  but  how  many,  and  after  how  long  and  arduous 
a  struggle,  it  remained  for  time  to  show. 

Many  houses  had  been  offered  as  a  retreat  for  the  household 
of  the  commander-in-chief.  The  one  chosen  this  day  was  his 
friend  Raymond's  cacao-plantation,  Le  Zephyr,  in  the  Mornes 
du  Chaos — among  the  mountains  which  retired  above  the 
right  bank  of  the  Artibonite,  It  was  a  spacious  mansion,  shek 
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tered  from  storms,  but  enjoying  a  pleasant  mountain  air — the 
most  wholesome  that  could  be  found,  if  the  retreat  should  con- 
tinue through  the  hot  season.  It  was  surrounded  with  never- 
failing  springs  of  pure  water.  There  were  kids  on  all  the  hills, 
and  cattle  in  every  valley  round.  Grain  and  fruits  were  in 
the  fields  and  gardens  ;  and  it  was  thought  that  one  well- 
guarded  post,  at  a  pass  below  the  Plateaux  de  la  Ravine,  would 
render  the  place  inaccessible  to  the  enemy.  To  the  satisfac- 
tion of  Raymond  and  his  daughter,  and  the  delight  of  Euphros- 
yne,  this,  their  beloved  summer  mansion,  was  fixed  on  for  the 
abode  of  the  whole  party,  provided  Toussaint  should  find,  on 
examination,  that  it  would  answer  his  purposes  as  well  as  was 
now  supposed. 

Such  was  the  plan  settled  presently  after  the  deputation  had 
left  the  gates — settled  among  the  few  confidential  friends 
whose  tastes,  as  well  as  interests,  Toussaint  chose  to  consult. 
Madame  Dessalines  was  among  these,  and  one  of  the  most 
eager  to  be  gone.  She  engaged  to  remove  her  husband  safely 
to  a  place  where  his  recovery  must  proceed  better  than  among 
the  agitations  of  Pongaudin.  By  one  of  these  agitations  her 
desire  to  go  had  been  much  quickened.  Before  the  departure 
of  the  deputation  she  had  chanced  to  meet  M.  Papalier  in  one 
of  the .  corridors,  equipped  for  his  journey.  She  could  not 
avoid  passing  him ;  and  he  had  greeted  her  with  a  significant 
"  Au  revoir,  Therese."  Fervently  she  prayed  that  she  might 
never  meet  him  again  ;  and  anxious  was  she  to  be  gone  to  a 
place  where  he  could  not  come. 

Before  noon,  L'Ouverture,  with  Placide  riding  by  his  side, 
and  followed  by  some  officers,  who  were  themselves  followed 
by  a  few  soldiers,  was  among  the  heights  which  commanded 
the  plain  of  the  Artibonite  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the 
valleys  which  lay  between  their  party  and  the  Gros  Morne. 
They  had  visited  Le  Zephyr,  and  were  now  about  to  examine 
the  pass  where  their  post  was  to  be  established. 

u  This  heat,  Placide,"  said  his  father,  as  the  sun  beat  down 
upon  their  heads,  u  is  it  not  too  much  for  you  ?  Perhaps  you 
had  better — But  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  added,  smiling  ;  "  I  had 
forgotten  that  you  are  no  longer  my  growing  boy,  Placide, 
whom  I  must  take  care  of.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Placide  ;  but 
it  is  so  new  to  me  to  have  a  manly  son  beside  me — " 

And  he  looked  at  him  with  eyes  of  pride. 

Placide  told  how  often  at  Paris  he  had  longed  to  bask  in 
such  a  sunshine  as  this,  tempered  by  the  fragrant  breezes  from 
the  mountain  side.    He  was  transported  now  to  hear  the  blows 
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of  the  axe  in  the  woods,  and  the  shock  of  the  falling  trunks, 
as  the  hewers  of  the  logwood  and  the  mahogany  trees  were  at 
their  hidden  work.  He  was  charmed  with  the  songs  of  the 
cultivators  which  rose  from  the  hot  plain  below,  where  they 
were  preparing  the  furrows  for  the  indigo-sowing.  He  greet- 
ed every  housewife  who,  with  her  children  about  her,  was  on 
her  knees  by  the  mountain-stream,  washing  linen,  and  splash- 
ing her  little  ones  in  sport.  All  these  native  sights  and  sounds, 
so  unlike  Paris,  exhilarated  Placide  in  the  highest  degree.  He 
was  willing  to  brave  either  heats  or  hurricanes  on  the  mount- 
ains for  the  sake  of  thus  feeling  himself  once  more  in  his  tropi- 
cal home. 

11  One  would  think  it  a  time  of  peace,"  said  he,  u  with  the 
wood-cutters  and  cultivators  all  about  us.  Where  will  be  the 
first  cropping  from  those  indigo-fields?  And,  if  that  is  saved, 
where  will  be  the  second  ?" 

M  Of  that  last  question,  ask  me  again  when  we  are  alone," 
replied  his  father.  44  As  for  the  rest,  it  is  by  no  will  of  mine 
that  our  people  are  to  be  called  off  from  their  wood-cutting  and 
their  tillage.  To  the  last  moment,  you  see,  I  encourage  the 
pursuits  of  peace.  But  if  you  could  see  closely  these  men  in 
the  forest  and  the  fields,  you  would  find  that,  as  formerly,  they 
have  the  cutlass  at  their  belt  and  the  rifle  slung  across  their 
shoulders.    They  are  my  most  trusty  soldiery." 

11  Because  they  love  you  best,  and  owe  most  to  you.  What 
has  Vincent  discovered  below  there — far  off?  Have  you  your 
glass,  father  ?" 

"The  deputation,  perhaps,"  said  Toussaint. 
"  Yes  :  there  they  are  !  They  have  crossed  the  Trois  Riv- 
ieres, and  they  are  creeping  up  towards  Plaisance.  What  a 
mere  handful  the  party  looks  at  this  distance  !  What  mere  in- 
sects to  be  about  to  pull  the  thunder  down  upon  so  many  heads ! 
What  an  atom  of  space  they  cover  !  Yet  Vincent's  heart  is 
on  that  little  spot,  I  believe.    Is  it  not  so,  father?" 

"  Yes :  unless  some  of  it  is,  as  I  fear,  with  the  fleet  beyond 
the  ridge." 

u  He  will  be  missing  some  day  soon,  then." 

"  For  his  own  sake  and  Aimee's,  I  trust  not.  This  step  of 
hers  has  disconcerted  me  :  but  no  harm  can  be  done  by  detain- 
ing Vincent  in  honour  near  me  till  the  turn  of  events  may  de- 
cide his  inclinations  in  favour  of  Aimee's  father  and  of  his  own 
race.  Detained  he  must  be,  for  the  present,  in  dishonour  if 
not  in  honour ;  for  he  knows  too  much  of  my  affairs  to  be  al- 
lowed to  see  Leclerc.    If  Aimee  returns  to  us,  or  if  we  gain 
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a  battle,  Vincent  will  be  ours  without  compulsion.  Meantime, 
I  keep  him  always  employed  beside  me." 

"  This  is  the  place  for  our  post,  surely,"  said  Placide.  "  See 
how  the  rocks  are  rising  on  either  hand  above  this  level !  No 
one  could  pass  here  whom  we  chose  to  obstruct." 

"  Yes,  this  is  the  spot — these  are  the  Plateaux,"  replied  his 
father,  awaiting  the  officers  and  soldiers  ;  the  latter  being  pre- 
pared with  tools  to  mark  out  and  begin  their  work. 

While  the  consultations  and  measurements  were  going  on, 
Placide's  eye  was  caught  by  the  motion  of  a  young  fawn  in 
the  high  grass  of  a  lawny  slope  on  one  side  of  the  valley.  He 
snatched  the  loaded  rifle  which  one  of  the  soldiers  had  exchan- 
ged for  a  spade,  and  fired.  The  passion  for  sport  was  instant- 
ly roused  by  the  act.  Kids  were  seen  here  and  there  on  the 
rocks.  Marks  were  not  wanting  ;  and  first  Vincent,  and  then 
one  and  another,  followed  Placide's  example  ;  and  there  were 
several  shots  at  the  same  instant,  whose  echoes  reverberated 
to  the  delighted  ear  of  Placide,  who  was  sorry  when  the  last 
had  died  away  among  the  mountain-peaks. 

"  Your  first  and  last  sport  for  to-day,"  observed  Toussaint. 
"  You  have  given  the  game  a  sufficient  alarm  for  the  present." 

"  We  must  find  our  game,  as  we  have  shot  it,"  exclaimed 
Vincent.    "  My  kid  is  not  far  off." 

11  After  it,  then  !  You  will  find  me  under  the  large  cotton- 
tree  yonder.  The  heat  is  too  great  here,  Placide,  between 
these  walls  of  rock." 

Every  man  of  the  party  was  off  in  pursuit  of  his  game,  ex- 
cept Placide,  who  remained  to  ask  his  father,  now  they  were 
alone,  what  was  to  happen  at  the  season  of  the  second  indigo- 
cutting.  They  threw  themselves  down  beneath  the  cotton-tree, 
which,  with  its  own  broad  shade  deepened  by  the  masses  of 
creepers  which  twined  and  clustered  about  it,  and  weighed  it 
down  on  every  side,  afforded  as  complete  a  shelter  from  the 
shower  of  sunrays  as  any  artificial  roof  could  have  done. 

"  The  second  indigo-cutting  is  in  August,  you  know,"  said 
Toussaint.  14  August  will  decide  our  freedom,  if  it  is  not  deci- 
ded before.  August  is  the  season  when  Nature  comes  in  as 
our  ally — comes  in  with  her  army  of  horrors,  which  we  should 
not  have  the  heart  to  invoke,  but  which  will  arrive  with  or 
without  our  will,  and  which  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  French 
themselves  if  they  brave." 

"  Foul  airs  and  pestilence,  you  mean  ?"  said  Placide. 

"  I  mean  foul  airs  and  pestilence.  All  our  plans,  my  son 
(it  is  a  comfort  to  make  a  counsellor  of  my  own  son  !) — all  the 
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plans  of  my  generals  and  myself  are  directed  to  provide  for 
our  defence  till  August,  certain  that  then  the  French  will  be 
occupied  in  grappling  with  a  deadlier  foe  than  even  men  fight- 
ing for  their  liberties." 

"Till  August!"  repeated  Placide.  "  Nearly  six  months! 
I  scarcely  think  the  French  could  hold  their  footing  so  long,  if 
—but  that—" 

"  If  what  ?    Except  for  what  ?" 

"  If  it  were  not  for  the  tremendous  re-enforcements  which  I 
fear  will  be  sent." 

M  I  thought  so,"  said  his  father. 

"  All  France  is  eager  to  come,"  continued  Placide.  4<  The 
thousands  who  are  here  (about  twelve  thousand,  I  fancy  ;  but 
they  did  what  they  could  to  prevent  our  knowing  the  num- 
ber exactly) — the  thousands  who  are  here  are  looked  upon 
with  envy  by  those  who  are  left  behind.  The  jealousy  was 
incredible — the  clamour  to  gain  appointments  to  the  St.  Do- 
mingo expedition." 

"  To  be  appointed  to  pestilence  in  the  hospitals  and  a  grave 
in  the  sands  I"  exclaimed  Toussaint.  "  It  is  strange  !  French- 
men enough  have  died  here  in  seasons  of  trouble  to  convince 
all  France  that  only  in  time  of  peace,  leisure,  stillness,  and 
choice  of  residence,  have  Europeans  a  fair  chance  for  life  here 
for  a  single  year.  It  is  strange  that  they  do  not  foresee  their 
own  death-angels  clustering  on  our  shores." 

"  The  delusion  is  so  strong,"  said  Placide,  "  that  I  verily  be- 
lieve that  if  these  twelve  thousand  were  all  dead  to-day,  twenty 
thousand  more  would  be  ready  to  come  to-morrow.  If  every 
officer  was  buried  here,  the  choicest  commanders  there  would 
press  forward  over  their  graves.  If  even  the  Leclercs  should 
perish,  I  believe  that  other  relatives  of  the  First  Consul,  and 
perhaps  some  other  of  his  sisters,  would  kneel  to  him,  as  these 
have  done,  to  implore  him  to  appoint  them  to  the  new  expedi- 
tion to  St.  Domingo." 

"The  madness  of  numbers  is  never  without  an  open  cause," 
said  Toussaint.    "  What  is  the  cause  here  V 

"  Clear  and  plain  enough.  The  representations  of  the  em- 
igrants, coming  in  aid  of  the  secret  wishes  of  Bonaparte,  have, 
under  his  encouragement,  turned  the  heads  of  his  family,  his 
court,  and,  after  them,  of  his  people." 

M  The  emigrants  sigh  for  their  country  (and  it  is  a  country 
to  sigh  after),  and  they  look  back  on  their  estates  and  their 
power,  I  suppose  ;  while  the  interval  of  ten  years  dims  in  their 
memories  all  inconveniences  from  the  climate  and  from  the  deg- 
radation of  their  order." 
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"  They  appear  to  forget  that  any  form  of  evil  but  Oge  and  you, 
father,  ever  entered  their  Paradise.  They  say  that,  but  for  you, 
they  might  have  been  all  this  while  in  Paradise.  They  have 
boasted  of  its  wealth  and  its  pleasures  till  there  is  not  a  lady 
in  the  court  of  France  who  does  not  long  to  come  and  dwell 
in  palaces  of  perfumed  woods,  marbles,  and  gold  and  silver. 
They  dream  of  spending  the  days  in  breezy  shades,  and  of 
sipping  the  nectar  of  tropical  fruits  from  hour  to  hour.  They 
think  a  good  deal,  too,  of  the  plate,  and  wines,  and  equipages, 
and  trains  of  attendants,  of  which  they  have  heard  so  much  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  of  martial  glory  and  laurel  crowns." 

<fc  So  these  are  the  ideas  with  which  they  have  come  to  lan- 
guish on  Tortuga,  and  be  buried  in  its  sands  !  These  emi- 
grants have  much  to  answer  for." 

44  So  Isaac  and  I  perpetually  told  them  ;  but  they  would  not 
listen  to  anything  said  by  an  Ouverture.  Nor  could  we  won- 
der at  this,  when  persons  of  every  colour  were  given  to  the 
same  boastings  ;  so  that  Isaac  and  I  found  ourselves  tempted 
into  a  like  strain  upon  occasion.'' 

"  It  appears  as  if  the  old  days  had  returned,"  said  Tous- 
saint ;  44  the  days  of  Columbus  and  his  crews.  We  are  as  the 
unhappy  Indians  to  the  rapacity  of  Europe.  No  wonder  if 
mulattoes  and  blacks  speak  of  the  colony  as  if  it  were  the  old 
Hayti." 

"  They  do,  from  Lauville,  the  coffee-planter,  to  our  Mars 
Plaisir.  Mars  Plaisir  has  brought  orders  for  I  do  not  know 
how  many  parrots  ;  and  for  pearls,  and  perfumes,  and  spices, 
and  variegated  woods." 

44  Is  it  possible !"  said  Toussaint, smiling.  "Does  he  really 
believe  his  own  stories  ?  If  so,  that  accounts  for  his  staying 
with  you  instead  of  going  with  Isaac,  which  I  wondered  at.  I 
thought  he  could  not  have  condescended  to  stay  with  us,  af- 
ter having  lived  in  France." 

44  He  condescends  to  be  wherever  he  finds  most  scope  for 
boasting.  On  Tortuga  or  among  the  ashes  of  Cap  he  can 
boast  no  more.  With  us  he  can  extol  France,  as  there  he  ex- 
tolled St.  Domingo.  If  August  brings  the  destruction  we  look 
for,  the  poor  fellow  ought  to  die  of  remorse  ;  but  he  has  not 
head  enough  to  suffer  for  the  past.  You  can  hold  out  till  Au- 
gust, father  P 

44  If  Maurepas  joins  us  here  with  his  force,  I  have  no  doubt 
of  holding  out  till  August.  In  these  Mornes,  as  many  as  will 
not  yield  might  resist  for  life  ;  but  my  own  forces,  aided  by 
those  of  Maurepas,  may  effectually  keep  off  the  grasp  of  the 
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French  from  all  places  but  those  in  which  they  are  actually 
quartered.  A  few  actions  may  be  needful — morally  needful— 
to  show  them  that  the  blacks  can  fight.  If  this  lesson  will  not 
suffice,  August,  alas  !  will  exterminate  the  foe.  What  do  I  see 
stirring  among  the  ferns  there  ?  Is  it  more  game  ?" 
Placide  started  up. 

"  Too  near  us  for  game,"  he  whispered  ;  and  then  added 
aloud,  u  Shall  we  carry  home  another  deer  ?    Shall  I  fire?" 

At  the  words,  some  good  French  was  heard  out  of  the  tall, 
tree-like  ferns — voices  entreating  that  no  one  would  fire  ;  and 
two  Frenchmen  presently  appeared — an  army  and  a  navy  of- 
ficer. 

"How  came  you  here,  gentlemen  ?  Are  you  residents  in 
the  colony?" 

*  If  we  had  been,  we  should  not  have  lost  ourselves,  as  you 
perceive  we  have  done.  We  are  sent  by  the  captain-general 
to  parley,  as  a  last  hope  of  avoiding  the  collision  which  the 
captain-general  deprecates.  Here  are  our  credentials,  by 
which  you  will  discover  our  names — Lieutenant  Martin," 
pointing  to  his  companion,  "  and  Captain  Sabes,"  bowing  for 
himself. 

"  It  is  too  late  for  negotiation,  gentlemen,"  said  L'Ouverture, 
"  as  the  news  from  the  south  will  already  have  informed  the 
captain-general.  I  regret  the  accident  of  your  having  lost 
your  way,  as  it  will  deprive  you  for  a  time  of  your  liberty. 
You  must  be  aware  that,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  you  have 
fulfilled  the  office  of  spies  ;  and  for  the  present,  therefore,  I 
cannot  part  with  you.  Placide,  summon  our  attendants,  and, 
with  them,  escort  these  gentlemen  to  Le  Zephyr.  I  shall  soon 
join  you  there,  and  hear  anything  that  your  charge  may  have 
to  say." 

The  officers  protested,  but  in  vain. 

11  It  is  too  late,  gentlemen.  You  may  thank  your  own  com- 
manders for  compelling  me  to  run  no  more  risks — for  having 
made  trust  in  a  French  officer's  honour  a  crime  to  my  own 
people.  You  may  have  heard  and  seen  so  much  that  I  am 
compelled  to  hold  you  prisoners.  As  I  have  no  proof,  howev- 
er, that  you  are  spies,  your  lives  are  safe." 

In  answer  to  Placide's  shout — the  well-known  mountain-cry 
which  he  was  delighted  to  revive — their  followers  appeared  on 
all  sides,  some  bringing  in  their  game,  some  empty-handed. 
The  French  officers  saw  that  escape  was  impossible.  Neither 
had  they  any  thought,  but  for  a  passing  moment,  of  fighting 
for  their  liberty.    The  Ouvertures  were  completely  armed; 
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and  there  never  was  an  occasion  when  a  man  would  lightly  en- 
gage, hand  to  hand,  with  Toussaint  or  his  son. 

Half  the  collected  party,  including  Vincent,  accompanied 
Toussaint  to  Pongaudin.  The  other  half  escorted  Placide  and 
his  prisoners  up  the  morne  to  Le  Zephyr.  These  carried  all 
the* game  for  a  present  provision. 

Placide  observed  an  interchange  of  glances  between  his 
prisoners  as  they  passed  the  spades,  pickaxes,  and  fresh-dug 
earth  in  the  Plateaux.  He  had  little  idea  how  that  glance  was 
connected  with  the  romancing  he  had  just  been  describing,  nor 
how  much  of  insult  and  weary  suffering  it  boded  to  his  father. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
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Pongaudin  was  indeed  no  longer  safe.  Immediately  on  the  . 
return  of  Coasson  to  the  fleet,  under  the  date  of  the  17th  of 
February,  the  captain-general  issued  a  proclamation  of  outlaw- 
ry against  L'Ouverture  and  Christophe,  pronouncing  it  the  im- 
perative duty  of  every  one  who  had  the  power  to  seize  and  de- 
liver up  the  traitors.  As  Toussaint  said  to  his  family,  Pon- 
gaudin was  a  residence  for  a  citizen — outlaws  must  go  to  the 
mountains. 

To  the  mountain  they  went — not  weeping  and  trembling,  but 
in  a  temper  of  high  courage  and  hope.  The  rocks  rang  with 
the  military  music  which  accompanied  them.  Their  very 
horses  seemed  to  feel  the  spirit  of  their  cause :  much  more 
were  the  humblest  of  the  soldiery  animated  with  the  hope  of 
success  in  the  struggle,  which  was  now  to  be  carried  on  in  a 
mode  which  they  much  preferred  to  keeping  watch  in  the 
plains.  They  found  the  pass  well  fortified ;  they  found  the 
morne  above  it  still  and  undisturbed  ;  untrod,  as  it  seemed  now 
likely  to  remain,  by  the  foot  of  an  invader.  They  found  the 
mansion  at  Le  Zephyr,  spacious  as  it  was,  much  enlarged  by 
temporary  erections,  and  prepared  for  the  abode  of  more  than 
the  number  that  had  come.  Madame  Pascal  looked  at  her 
husband  with  a  sigh  when  the  alterations  met  her  eye  ;  and 
Raymond  himself  did  not  much  relish  seeing  sentinels  posted 
at  all  his  gates.    Euphrosyne,  however,  was  still  quite  happy. 
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Here  was  her  beloved  Le  Zephyr,  with  its  blooming  cacao-, 
groves.    Here  were  space,  freedom,  and  friends,  and  neither 
convent  rules  nor  nuns. 

A  perpetual  line  of  communication  was  established  between 
the  pass  and  this  mansion.  Vincent,  with  a  troop,  was  ap- 
pointed to  guard  the  estate  and  the  persons  on  it,  including 
the  two  French  prisoners.  Placide  was  to  join  his  father  be- 
low, to  receive  the  forces  which  flocked  to  the  rendezvous. 
Before  he  went,  he  pointed  out  to  Vincent  and  his  own  family 
a  station,  on  a  steep  at  some  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  house, 
whence  they  might  discern,  with  a  good  glass,  the  road  which 
wound  through  the  plain  of  the  Artibonite,  within  two  miles  of 
the  Plateaux,  and  up  towards  Plaisance  to  the  north.  Many 
and  wonderful  were  the  objects  seen  from  this  lofty  station  ; 
but  not  one  of  them — not  even  the  green  knolls  and  hollows 
of  the  morne,  stretched  out  from  Le  Zephyr  to  the  pass — not 
the  brimming  river  of  the  plain — not  the  distant  azure  sea,  with 
its  tufted  isles,  was  so  interesting,  under  present  circumstances, 
as  this  yellow  winding  road — the  way  of  approach  of  either 
friend  or  foe. 

But  for  the  apprehensions  belonging  to  a  state  of  warfare 
— apprehensions  which  imbitter  life  in  all  its  hours  to  women, 
and  possibly,  more  than  is  generally  acknowledged,  to  men — 
but  for  the  speculations  as  to  who  was  destined  to  die,  who  to 
fall  into  the  most  cruel  hands  that  ever  abused  their  power 
over  a  helpless  foe  (for  the  French  of  former  wars  were  not 
forgotten),  and  what  was  to  be  the  lot  of  those  who  escaped 
death  and  capture — but  for  these  speculations,  which  were  stir- 
ring in  every  woman's  heart  in  all  that  household,  the  way  of 
life  at  Le  Zephyr  was  pleasant  enough. 

Even  poor  Genifrede  appeared  to  revive  here.  She  showed 
more  interest  in  nursing  Dessalines  than  in  any  previous  occu- 
pation since  the  death  of  her  lover.  Therese  was  delighted 
to  afford  her  the  opportunity  of  feeling  herself  useful,  and  per- 
mitted herself  many  a  walk  in  the  groves,  many  an  hour  of  re- 
laxation in  the  salon,  which  she  would  have  despised  but  for 
their  affordiug  an  interest  to  Genifrede.  The  three  were  more 
than  ever  drawn  together  by  their  new  experience  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  French.  Never  was  sick  man  more  impatient  to 
be  strong  than  Dessalines.  Genifrede  regarded  him  as  the 
pillar  of  the  cause,  on  account  of  his  uncompromising  passion 
fur  vengeance  ;  and  his  wife  herself  counted  the  days  till  he 
could  be  again  abroad  at  the  head  of  his  forces. 

When  not  in  attendance  upon  him,  Genifrede  spent  the  hours 
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of  daylight  at  the  station  on  the  height.  She  cared  neither  for 
heat  nor  chill  while  there,  and  forgot  food  and  rest ;  and  there 
was  sometimes  that  in  her  countenance  when  she  returned,  and 
in  the  tone  of  her  prophesying  about  the  destruction  of  the  en- 
emy, which  caused  the  whisper  to  go  round  that  she  met  her 
lover  there,  just  under  the  clouds.  M.  Pascal,  the  rational, 
sagacious  M.  Pascal,  was  of  opinion  that  she  believed  this  her- 
self. 

On  thi3  station,  and  other  heights  which  surrounded  the 
mansion,  there  were  other  objects  of  interest  than  the  visita- 
tions of  the  clouds,  and  the  whisperings  of  the  breezes  from 
the  depths  of  the  woods.  For  many  days  a  constant  excite- 
ment was  caused  by  the  accession  of  troops.  Not  only  Tous- 
sainf s  own  bands  followed  him  to  the  post,  but  three  thousand 
more,  on  whom  he  could  rely,  were  spared  from  his  other 
strong  posts  in  the  mountains.  Soon  after  these  three  thou- 
sand, Christophe  appeared  with  such  force  as  could  be  spared 
from  the  garrisons  in  the  north.  The  officers  under  Dessalines 
also,  aware  that  the  main  struggle,  whenever  the  French  would 
come  to  an  engagement,  must  be  in  the  Plateaux  de  la  Ravine, 
drew  thither,  with  the  remnants  of  the  force  which  had  suffer- 
ed defeat  in  the  southwest.  Hither,  too,  came  Bellair,  with 
his  family,  and  the  little  garrison  which  had  fortified  and  held 
L'Etoile  till  it  became  necessary  to  burn  and  leave  it. 

Messenger  arrived  after  messenger  to  announce  these  ac- 
cessions of  force,  and  the  whole  household  poured  out  upon 
the  heights  to  see  and  hear.  If  it  was  at  noon,  the  clear  mu- 
sic of  the  wind  instruments  floated  faintly  in  the  still  air :  if  the 
morning  or  evening  breezes  were  abroad,  the  harmony  came 
in  gushes  ;  and  the  shouts  of  greeting  and  reception  were 
plainly  distinguishable,  and  were  responded  to  involuntarily  by 
all  at  Le  Zephyr  but  the  two  prisoners.  Under  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  no  voice  was  louder  or  more  joyous  than  Vin- 
cent's. It  now  only  remained  for  Maurepas  to  bring  his  nu- 
merous troops  up  to  the  point  of  junction.  He  must  presently 
arrive  ;  and  then,  as  Placide  and  other  sanguine  young  soldiers 
thought,  and  as  Sabes  and  his  companion  began  seriously  to 
fear,  the  negro  force  under'L'Ouverture  might  defy  all  Europe. 

News,  stirring  news,  came  from  all  corners  of  the  colony 
with  every  fresh  arrival.  Deesha  especially  could  tell  all  that 
had  been  done,  not  only  at  L'Etoile  and  in  all  the  plain  of  Cul- 
de-Sac,  but  within  the  districts  of  the  unfaithful  generals  Cler- 
veaux  and  La  Plume.  Her  boy  Juste,  though  too  young  to 
take  a  practical  part  in  the  war,  carried  the  passion  and  energy 
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of  a  man  into  the  cause,  and  was  versed  in  all  the  details  of 
the  events  which  had  taken  place  since  the  landing  of  the 
French.    It  was  a  sore  mortification  to  Juste  that  he  was  not 
permitted  to  remain  by  his  father's  side  at  the  Plateaux ;  but 
he  consoled  himself  with  teaching  his  little  brother  Tobie  the 
military  exercise,  and  with  sport.    Juste  was  as  fond  of  sport 
as  on  the  day  when  he  floated  under  calabashes  to  cateh  wild 
ducks  j  and  this  was  well ;  for  at  Le  Zephyr,  under  present 
circumstances,  the  sportsman  was  one  of  the  most  useful  mem- 
bers of  the  establishment.    The  air  of  the  Mornes  was  cele- 
brated for  its  power  of  creating  an  appetite  ;  and  there  were 
many  mouths  to  feed  :  so  that  Juste  was  assured,  on  all  hands, 
that  he  had  as  important  a  function  to  fulfil  as  if  he  had  been 
a  soldier.    As  it  was  believed  impossible  for  human  foot  to 
stray  beyond  the  morne  by  any  other  passage  than  that  of  the 
Plateaux,  the  boys  were  permitted  to  be  out  early  and  late,  in 
the  woods  and  upon  the  hill-sides ;  and  often  did  Genifrede  and 
the  sentries  hear  the  far-off  shouts  of  the  little  sportsmen,  or 
see  the  puff  of  smoke  from  Juste's  rifle  in  the  valley  or  under 
the  verge  of  the  groves.    Many  a  nest  of  young  orioles  did 
Tobie  abstract  from  the  last  fork  of  a  branch,  when  the  pecu- 
liar note  of  the  parent-bird  led  him  on  into  the  midst  of  the 
thicket  where  these  delicate  creatures  hide  themselves.  The 
ringtail  dove,  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  table  luxuries,  he 
was  very  successful  in  liming  ;  and  he  would  bring  home  a 
dozen  in  a  morning.    He  could  catch  turkeys  with  a  noose, 
and  young  pigs  to  barbecue.    He  filled  baskets  with  plovers' 
eggs  from  the  high  lands,  and  of  the  wild-fowl  he  brought  in 
there  was  no  end.    In  the  midst  of  these  feats,  he  engaged  for 
far  greater  things  in  a  little  while — when  the  soldier-crabs 
should  make  their  annual  march  down  the  mountains  on  their 
way  to  the  sea.    In  those  days  Tobie  promised  the  tables  at 
Le  Zephyr  should  groan  under  the  profusion  of  savoury  soups, 
which  should  banish  for  the  season  the  salt  beef  and  salt  fish 
which,  meantime,  formed  part  of  the  daily  diet  of  the  house- 
hold. 

While  his  little  brother  was  thus  busy  with  smaller  game, 
Juste  was  indulging  a  higher  ambition.  When  nothing  better 
was  to  be  had,  he  could  condescend  to  plovers  and  pigeons  ; 
but  he  liked  better  to  bring  down  a  dainty  young  heifer  among 
the  herds  of  wild  cattle,  or  several  head  of  deer  in  a  day.  It 
was  his  triumph  to  return  heavily  laden,  and  to  go  forth  again 
with  three  or  four  soldiers,  or  half  a  dozen  servants  (whichever 
could  best  be  spared),  to  gather  up  from  the  hill-sides  the  fall- 
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«n  game,  which  he  had  covered  with  branches  of  trees  to  keep 
off  hawk  and  vulture.  It  was  his  triumph  to  point  out  to  his 
aids  spot  after  spot  where  the  bird  of  prey  hovered,  seeking  in 
vain  for  a  space  on  which  to  pounce.  Amid  these  triumphs., 
Juste  was  almost  satisfied  not  to  be  at  the  Plateaux. 

Perhaps  the  heaviest  heart  among  all  that  household,  scarce- 
ly excepting  Genifrede's,  was  Madame  L'Ouverture's;  and  yet 
her  chief  companionship,  strangely  enough,  was  with  the  one 
who  carried  the  lightest — Euphrosyne.  It  was  not  exactly- 
settled  whether  Madame  L'Ouverture  or  Madame  Pascal  was 
hostess,  and  they  therefore  divided  the  onerous  duties  of  the 
office  ;  and  Euphrosyne  was  their  handmaid,  charmed  to  be 
with  those  she  loved  best — charmed  to  be  busy  in  new  ways — 
charmed  to  hear,  from  time  to  time,  that  she  was  useful.  She 
useful  to  the  OuverUires  !  It  was  an  honour — it  was  an  ex- 
quisite pleasure.  She  was,  perhaps,  the  first  white  lady  in  the 
island,  out  of  the  convent,  who  had  gathered  fruits,  prepared 
vegetables,  and  made  sweet  dishes  with  her  own  hands.  Morn- 
ing after  morning  the  three  ladies  spent  together  in  domestic 
occupations,  finding  that  the  servants,  numerous  as  they  were, 
could  not  get  through  the  whole  work  of  hospitality  to  such  a 
household.  Morning  after  morning  they  spent  in  the  shaded 
storeroom,  amid  the  fragrance  of  fruits  and  spices.  Here  the 
unhappy  mother,  the  anxious  wife,  opened  her  heart  to  the 
young  people ;  and  they  consoled  and  ministered  to  her  as 
daughters. 

"  If  you  are  not  my  daughters,"  said  she  on  one'of  these 
mornings,  u  I  have  none." 

M  But  you  will  have  :  they  will  return  to  you,"  said  Afra. 
"  Think  of  them  as  you  did  of  your  sons  wThen  they  were  at 
Paris — -as  absent  for  a  while  to  gain  experience^  and  sure  to 
return.  You  will  find  one  of  them,  perhaps  both,  as  happy  on 
your  bosom  hereafter  as  we  see  your  Placide  by  his  father's 
side." 

"  How  can  you  say  so,  Afra  !  Which  of  my  girls  will  ever 
come  to  me  again,  as  they  did  at  Breda  ?" 

41  Genifrede  is  better,"  said  Euphrosyne  ;  14  better  since  we 
came  here — better  every  day  ;  and  I  should  wonder  if  she  wrere 
not.    No  one  can  long  be  sullen  here." 

11  Do  not  be  hard,  Euphrosyne,  my  love.  4  Sullen'  is  a  hard 
word  for  my  poor,  unhappy  child." 

u  Nay,  madame,  no  one  can  be  more  sorry  for  her  than  I 
am,  as  you  will  find  if  you  ask  Father  Gabriel.  He  will  tell 
you  how  angry  I  was  with  L'Ouverture — how  cruel  I  thought 
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him  on  that  dreadful  day.  But  now,  in  these  stirring  limes, 
when  our  whole  world,  our  little  world  in  the  middle  of  the 
sea,  is  to  be  destroyed,  or  made  free  and  glorious  for  ever,  I 
do  think  it  is  being  sullen  to  mope  on  the  mountain  as  she  does, 
and  speak  to  nobody,  care  for  nobody  but  the  Dessalines. 
However,  I  would  not  say  a  word  about  it  if  I  were  not  sure 
that  she  is  getting  better.  And  if  she  were  growing  worse  in- 
stead of  better,  there  is  nothing  that  I  would  not  do  to  help  or 
console  her,  though  I  must  still  think  her  sullen — not  only  to- 
wards her  father  here,  but — " 
And  Euphrosyne  crossed  herself. 

"  It  is  hard,"  sighed  Madame  L'Ouverture  ;  "  it  is  hard  to  do 
all  one  ought,  even  in  the  serious  hours  of  one's  prayers.  I 
do  try,  with  my  husband's  help  when  he  is  here,  and  from  the 
thought  of  him  when  he  is  absent,  to  pray,  as  he  desires,  for 
our  enemies.  But  it  generally  ends  (God  forgive  me  !)  in  my 
praying  that  Bonaparte  may  be  held  back  from  the  work  of  es- 
tranging our  children  from  us." 

44  It  can  only  be  for  a  time,"  said  Afra,  again.  She  could 
think  of  no  other  consolation. 

"Those  who  know  best  say  that  everything  is  for  good," 
continued  Margot.  M  If  so,  1  wonder  whether  any  one  can 
foretel  what  can  be  the  good  of  a  stranger — a  man  that  we 
have  never  seen,  and  who  has  everything  about  him  to  make 
him  great — thrusting  himself  between  us  and  our  children,  to 
take  their  hearts  from  us.  I  asked  L'Ouverture  to  foretel  to 
me  how  this  would  be  explained  ;  and  he  put  his  hand  upon 
my  mouth,  and  asked  me  to  kneel  down,  and  pray  with  him 
that  we  might  have  patience  to  wait  God's  own  time." 

"  And  could  you  do  so  ?"  asked  Euphrosyne,  with  brimming 
eyes. 

"  1  did  :  but  I  added  a  prayer  that  Bonaparte  might  be  moved 
to  leave  us  the  glory  and  dominion  which  we  value — the  duty 
and  the  hearts  of  our  children — and  that  he  might  be  content- 
ed with  gaining  the  homage  of  the  French  nation,  and  grasp- 
ing the  kingdoms  of  Europe." 

" 1  think  God  will  hear  that  prayer,"  said  Afra,  cheerfully. 

"And  I  am  sure  Bonaparte  will  thank  you  for  it,"  said  Eu- 
phrosyne, 14  in  that  day  when  hearts  will  be  known,  and  things 
seen  as  they  are." 

"  One  might  expect,"  sighed  Madame  L'Ouverture,  "  as 
one's  children  grow  up,  that  they  should  go  mad  for  love  ;  but 
I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  their  going  mad  for  loyalty." 

"Do  you  think  it  is  for  loyalty?"  asked  Euphrosyne.    "  I 
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should  call  Placide  the  most  loyal  of  your  children  ;  and,  next 
to  him,  Denis." 

"  They  think  they  are  loyal  and  patriotic,  my  dear.  I  am 
^ure  I  hope  they  will  go  on  to  think  so  ;  for  it  is  the  best  ex- 
cuse for  them." 

44  I  wish  I  had  a  magic  glass,"  said  Euphrosyne. 

u  My  dear,  do  not  wish  any  such  thing.  It  is  very  danger- 
ous and  wicked  to  have  anything  to  do  with  that  kind  of  people. 
I  could  tell  you  such  a  story  of  poor  Moyse  :(and  of  many  oth- 
er unhappy  persons  too)  as  would  show  you  the  mischief  of 
meddling  with  charms,  Euphrosyne." 

M  Do  not  be  afraid,  dear  madame  ;  I  was  not  thinking  of  any 
witchcraft,  but  only  wishing  your  children  the  bright  mirror  of 
a  clear  and  settled  mind.  I  think  such  a  mirror  would  show 
them  that  what  they  take  for  loyalty  and  patriotism  in  their 
own  feelings  and  conduct,  is  no  more  loyalty  and  patriotism 
than  the  dancing  lights  in  our  rice-grounds  are  stars." 

"  What  is  it,  my  dear,  do  you  think  ?" 

u  I  think  it  is  weakness  remaining  from  their  former  con- 
dition. When  people  are  reared  in  humiliation,  there  will 
be  weakness  left  behind.  Loyal  minds  must  call  Bonaparte's 
conduct  to  L'Ouverture  vulgar.  Those  who  admire  it,  it  seemi 
to  me,  either  have  been,  or  are  ready  to  be,  slaves." 

44  One  may  pity  rather  than  blame  the  first,"  said  Afra,  "  but 
I  do  not  pretend  to  have  any  patience  with  the  last.  I  pity 
our  poor  faithless  generals  here,  and  dear  Aimee,  with  her 
mind  so  perplexed  and  her  struggling  heart ;  but  I  have  no 
toleration  for  Leclerc  and  Rochambeau,  and  the  whole  train  of 
Bonaparte's  worshippers  in  France." 

u  They  are  not  like  your  husband,  indeed,  Afra." 

"  And  they  might  all  have  been  as  right  as  he.  They  might 
all  have  known,  as  well  as  he,  what  L'Ouverture  is,  and  what  he 
has  done.  Why  do  they  not  know  that  he  might  long  ago  have 
been  a  king  1  Why  do  they  not  tell  one  another  that  his 
throne  might  at  this  day  have  been  visited  by  ambassadors 
from  all  the  nations  but  for  his  loyalty  to  France  ?  Why  do 
they  not  see,  as  my  husband  does,  that  it  is  for  want  of  per- 
sonal ambition  that  L'Ouverture  is  now  an  outlaw  in  the 
Mornes,  instead  of  being  hand-in-hand,  as  a  brother-king,  with 
George  of  England  1  They  might  have  known  whom  to  hon- 
our and  whom  to  restrain,  as  my  husband  does,  if  they  had 
had  .his  clearness  of  soul  and  his  love  of  freedom." 

44  And  because  they  have  not,"  said  Euphrosyne,  44 they  are 
llost  in  amazement  at  his  devotion  to  a  negro  outlaw.    Do  no£ 
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shrink,  dear  madame,  from  those  words.  If  they  were  meant 
in  anything  but  honour,  they  would  not  be  spoken  before  you. 
Afra  and  I  feel  that  to  be  the  First  of  the  Backs  is  now  to  be 
the  greatest  man  in  the  world  ;  and  that  to  be  an  outlaw  in  the 
Monies,  in  the  cause  of  a  redeemed  race,  is  a  higher  glory 
than  to  be  the  conqueror  of  Europe.  Do  we  not,  Afra  V 
44  Assuredly  we  do." 

"  They  will  soon  learn  whom  they  have  to  deal  with  in  this 
outlaw,"  said  madame.  '*  I  can  tell  you,  my  dears,  that  Ro- 
chambeau  is  drawing  near  us,  and  there  is  likely  soon  to  be  a 
battle.    Heighho  \* 

44  Is  that  bad  news  or  good  V  asked  Euphrosyne. 

44  My  husband  means  it  for  good  news,  my  dear — at  least, 
if  Maurepas  arrives  from  the  south  as  soon  as  Rochambeau 
from  the  north." 

"  I  wish  Maurepas  would  come  !"  sighed  Afra. 

Madame  L'Ouverture  went  on  : 

44  It  has  been  a  great  mortification  to  my  husband  that  there 
has  been  no  fair  battle  yet.  His  people — those  who  are  faith- 
ful— have  had  no  opportunity  of  showing  how  they  feel  and 
what  they  can  do.  The  French  have  been  busy  spying,  and 
bribing,  and  cajoling,  and  pretending  to  negotiate  ;  and  the 
one  thing  they  will  not  do  is  fighting.  But  I  tell  you,  my 
dears,  the  battle-day  is  coming  on  now.    Heighho  !" 

There  was  a  pause  ;  after  which  Euphrosyne  said, 

M  I  suppose  we  shall  hear  the  battle." 

There  was  another  pause,  during  which  madame's  tears 
were  dropping  into  her  lap.  Afra  wondered  how  General  Des- 
salines  would  bear  to  hear  the  firing  from  his  chamber,  so  near, 
and  he  unable  to  help. 

M  That  puts  me  in  mind — "  said  madame,  rising  hurriedly  ; 
ff.  how  could  I  forget  ?  It  was  the  very  reason  why  my  hus- 
band told  me  that  Rochambeau  was  so  near.  We  must  pre- 
pare for  the  wounded,  my  dears.  They  will  be  sent  up  here 
i — as  many  as  the  house  will  hold,  and  the  tents  which  my  hus- 
band is  sending  up.  We  must  be  making  lint,  my  dears,  and 
preparing  bandages.  My  husband  has  provided  simples,  and 
Madame  Dessalines  will  tell  us — Oh  dear  !  what  was  I  about, 
to  forget  all  this  !" 

44  Do  not  hurry  yourself,  dear  madame,"  said  Afra.  44  We 
will  take  care  everything  is  done.  With  Madame  Dessalines 
to  direct  us,  wre  shall  be  quite  prepared.  Do  not  hurry  your- 
self so.  I  dare  say  Rochambeau  is  not  at  hand  at  this  mo- 
ment." 
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At  the  very  next  moment,  however,  Euphrosyne's  counte- 
nance showed  that  she  was  by  no  means  certain  of  this. 
Madame  L'Ouverture  stood  still  to  listen,  in  her  agitated  walk 
about  the  room.  There  were  distant  shouts  heard,  and  a  bus- 
tle and  buzz  of  voices  within  and  about  the  house,  which  made 
Euphrosyne  empty  her  lap  of  the  shaddocks  she  was  peel- 
ing, and  run  out  for  news. 

44  Joy  !  Joy  IV  she  cried,  returning.  44  Maurepas  is  com- 
ing. We  can  see  his  march  from  the  station.  His  army  has 
crossed  the  river.  Make  haste,  Afra  !  Dear  madame,  will 
you  go  with  me  to  the  station  ?" 

"  No,  my  love,"  said  madame,  sitting  down,  trembling. 

44  We  can  go  as  slowly  as  you  like.  There  is  plenty  of 
time.    You  need  not  hurry  ;  and  it  will  be  a  glorious  sight." 

"  No,  my  dear.  Do  you  young  people  go.  But,  Euphros- 
yne, are  you  quite  sure  it  is  not  Rochambeau  P1 

4-  Oh  dear,  yes  ;  quite  certain.  They  come  from  the  south, 
and  have  crossed  the  Artibonite  ;  they  come  from  the  very 
point  they  ought  to  come  from.  It  is  good  news,  you  may 
rely  upon  it — the  best  possible  news." 

44 1  am  thankful,"  said  madame,  in  a  low,  sad  voice.  "  Go, 
my  dears.  Go  and  see  what  you  can." 
■  All  who  could  leave  the  house  or  the  post  of  duty — that  is, 
all  but  the  two  prisoners,  the  sentries,  and  madame — were  at 
the  station  or  on  their  way  to  it.  The  first  notice  had  been 
given,  it  appeared,  by  some  huntsmen  who  had  brought  in 
game. 

"  My  boys  !"  said  Madame  Bellair  ;  "  what  a  pity  they 
should  miss  this  sight !  only  that,  I  suppose,  we  could  not 
keep  Juste  within  bounds.  He  would  be  off  to  the  camp  be- 
fore we  could  stop  him.  It  may  be  a  fortunate  chance  that  he 
is  on  the  northern  hills  instead  of  the  southern  to-day  ;  but  I 
am  sorry  for  my  little  Tobie.  Whereabout  are  they,  I  won- 
der ?    Has  any  one  seen  them  within  these  two  hours  ?" 

The  hunters  had  parted  with  the  boys  in  the  valley  at  sun- 
rise, when  they  said  they  should  seek  fish  and  fowl  to-day  in 
the  logwood  grove  and  the  pond  above  it,  as  there  were  hunt* 
ers  enough  out  upon  the  hills. 

44  If  they  are  really  no  farther  off  than  that,"  said  their 
mother,  "  they  may  hear  us,  and  come  for  their  share  of  the 
sight.    You  walk  well,  General  Dessalinei." 

Dessalines  declared  himself  well.  The  rumour  of  war  was 
the  tonic  he  needed.  Even  at  this  distance,  it  had  done  more 
for  him  than  all  Therese's  medicines  in  a  month.  Therese 
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saw  that  it  was  indeed  so,  and  that  he  would  be  at  the  Pla- 
teaux now  before  the  enemy. 

"Look  at  General  Vincent !"  whispered  Madame  Pascal  to 
her  husband,  on  whose  arm  she  was  leaning,  as  all  stood  on 
the  height,  anxiously  gazing  at  the  road,  which  wound  like  a 
yellow  thread  across  the  plain  and  round  the  base  of  the  hills. 
The  troops  were  now  hidden  by  a  hanging  wood  ;  so  that 
Afra  rested  her  strained  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  happened  to 
notice  Vincent's  countenance.  "  Look,  do  look  at  General 
Vincent !" 

Her  husband  shook  his  head,  and  said  that  was  what  he 
was  then  thinking  of.  Dessalines  and  his  wife  were  similarly 
occupied ;  and  they  and  the  Pascals  communicated  with  each 
other  by  glances. 

■  What  is  the  matter,  Vincent  f*  asked  Dessalines,  outright. 
4i  Here  are  the  long-expected  come  at  last ;  and  you  look  as 
gloomily  upon  them  as  if  they  were  all  France." 

"  I  am  not  such  a  man  of  blood  as  you,  Dessalines.  I  hare 
never  given  up  the  hope  of  accommodation  and  peace.  It  is 
strange,  when  the  great  men  on  both  sides  profess  such  a  de- 
sire for  peace,  that  we  must  see  this  breach  made,  nobody  can 
tell  why." 

•4  Why,  my  good  fellow  !**  exclaimed  Dessalines,  staring  into 
his  face,  "  surely  you  are  talking  in  your  sleep  J  The  heats 
put  you  to  sleep  last  summer,  and  you  are  not  awake  yet. 
You  know  nothing  that  has  been  done  since  December,  I  do 
believe.  Come  !  let  me  tell  you,  as  little  Tobie  is  not  here  to 
doit." 

M  Don't,  love,"  said  Therese,  pressing  her  husband's  arm. 
*l  Xo  disputes  to-day,  Jacques  !    The  times  are  too  serious." 

"  At  another  time,  general,"  said  Vincent,  44 1  will  instruct 
you  a  little  in  my  opinions,  formed  when  my  eyes  were  wide 
open  in  France,  which  yours  have  never  been." 

M  There  they  are  !    There  they  come  from  behind  the  wood, 
if  we  could  but  see  them  for  the  dust  P  exclaimed  some. 

•  Oh  this  dust !  we  can  see  nothing!"  cried  others.  *  Who  . 
can  give  a  guess  how  many  they  are  ?" 

"  It  is  impossible,"  said  Bellair.  "Without  previous  knowl- 
edge, one  could  not  tell  them  from  droves  of  bullocks  and 
goats  going  to  market  at  St.  Marc." 

"  Except  for  their  caps,"  said  Euphrosyne.   u  I  see  a  dozen 
or  two  of  feathers  through  the  cloud.    Do  not  you,  Afra !" 

*'  Yes  ;  but  where  is  their  music  I    We  should  hear  some- 
thing of  it  here,  surely." 
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H  Yes,  it  is  a  dnmb  march,"  said  Dessalines,  "  at  present. 
44  They  will  strike  up  when  they  have  turned  the  shoulder  of 
that  hill,  no  doubt.    There  !  now  listen  I" 

All  listened,  so  that  the  brook,  half  a  mile  behind,  made  its 
babbling  heard  ;  but  there  was  not  a  breath  of  music, 

"  Is  it  possible  that  Rochambeau  should  be  in  the  way  ?" 
asked  Therese. 

M  He  cannot  be  in  the  way,"  said  her  husband  ;  "  for,  where 
I  stand,  I  command  every  foot  of  the  road  up  to  our  posts ;  but 
he  may  be  nearer  than  we  thought-    I  conclude  that  he  is." 

M  Look  !  See  !"  cried  several.  44  They  are  taking  another 
road  !  Where  are  they  going  I  General  Dessalines,  what 
does  it  mean  V 

"  I  would  thank  any  one  to  tell  me  that  it  is  not  as  I  fear," 
replied  Dessalines.  *4  I  fear  Maurepas  is  effecting  a  junction, 
not  with  us,  but  with  some  one  else." 

44  With  Rochambeau  !"  44  Traitor  P  44  The  traitor  Maure- 
pas F  44  His  head  !"  44  Our  all  for  his  head  !"  cried  the  en- 
raged gazers,  as  they  saw  Maurepas  indeed  diverging  from  the 
road  to  the  post,  and  a  large  body  of  French  troops  turning  a 
reach  of  the  same  road  from  behind  a  hill.  The  two  clouds 
of  dust  met.  And  now  there  was  ne  more  silence,  but  sound 
enough  from  below  and  afar.  There  was  evidently  clamour 
and  rage  among  the  troops  in  the  Plateaux  ;  and  bursts  of  mu- 
sic from  the  army  of  their  foes,  triumphant  and  insulting,  swell- 
ed the  breeze. 

u  Our  all  for  the  head  of  Maurepas  P1  cried  the  group  again. 

44  Nay,"  said  Vincent ;  4*  leave  Maurepas  his  head.  Who 
knows  but  that  peace  may  come  out  of  it  !  If  all  had  done  as 
he  has  now  done,  there  could  be  no  war." 

44  In  the  same  way,"  exclaimed  Pascal,  44  as  if  all  of  your 
colour  thought  as  you  do.  There  would  then  be  no  war,  be- 
cause there  would  be  no  men  to  fight ;  but  only  slaves  to  walk 
quietly  under  the  yoke." 

44  Be  as  angry  as  you  will,"  said  Vincent,  in  a  low  voice,  to 
Pascal.  44  No  one's  anger  can  alter  the  truth.  It  is  impious 
and  vain,  here  as  elsewhere,  to  oppose  Bonaparte.  L'Ouver- 
ture  will  have  to  yield  ;  you  know  that  as  well  as  1  do,  M. 
Pascal ;  and  those  are  the  best  friends  of  the  blacks  who  help 
to  render  war  impossible,  and  who  bring  the  affair  to  a  close 
while  the  First  Consul  may  yet  be  placable." 

44  Has  that  opinion  of  yours  been  offered  to  your  commander, 
Vincent?" 

44  It  would  have  been  if  he  had  asked  for  iu    He  probably 
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knows  that  I  had  rather  have  seen  him  high  in  honour  and  func- 
tion under  Leclerc,  than  an  outlaw  intrenched  in  the  Mornes." 
44  Then  why  are  you  here  F1 

44  I  am  here  to  protect  those  who  cannot  protect  themselves 
in  these  rough  times.  I  am  here  to  guard  these  ladies  against 
all  foes,  come  they  whence  they  may — from  France,  or  out  of 
our  own  savannahs — from  earth,  air,  or  sea.  •  But  hark  !  Si- 
lence, ladies  !    Silence  all,  for  a  moment !" 

They  listened,  ready  to  take  alarm  from  him,  they  knew  not 
why.  Nothing  was  heard  but  the  distant  baying  of  hounds — 
the  hunters  coming  home,  as  it  was  supposed. 

44  Those  are  not  St.  Domingo  hounds,"  said  Vincent,  in  a 
low  voice,  to  Dessalines. 

44  No,  indeed  !  Home,  all  of  you  !  Run  for  your  lives  ! 
No  questions,  but  run  !  Therese,  leave  me  !  I  command  you. 
If  this  is  your  doing,  Vincent — " 

44  Upon  my  soul  it  is  not.  I  know  nothing  about  it.  Home, 
ladies,  as  fast  as  possible  !" 

44  My  children  !"  exclaimed  Madame  Bellair.  44 1  can  find 
them  :  if  you  will  only  tell  me  the  danger — what  is  the  dan- 
ger r 

44  You  hear  those  hounds  ?  They  are  Cuba  bloodhounds," 
said  Dessalines.  44  The  fear  is  that  they  are  leading  an  ene- 
my over  the  hills." 

Not  a  word  more  was  necessary.  Every  one  fled  who  could 
except  Therese,  who  would  not  go  faster  than  her  husband's 
strength  permitted  him  to  proceed.  The  voice  of  the  hounds 
and  the  tramp  of  horses'  feet  were  apparently  so  near  before 
they  could  reach  the  first  sentry,  that  both  were  glad  to  see 
Pascal  hurrying  towards  them  with  two  soldiers,  who  carried 
Dessalines  to  the  house,  while  Pascal  and  Therese  ran  for 
their  lives — she  striving  to  thank  her  companion  for  remember- 
ing to  bring  this  aid. 

44  No  thanks  !"  said  Pascal.  44  General  Dessalines  is  our 
great  man  now.  We  cannot  do  without  him.  Here  is  to  be  a 
siege — a  French  troop  has  come  over  by  some  unsuspected 
pass — I  do  not  understand  it." 

44  Have  you  sent  to  the  Plateaux?" 

44  Of  course,  instantly  ;  but  our  messengers  will  probably  be 
intercepted,  though  we  have  spared  three  men,  to  try  three  dif- 
ferent paths.  If  L'Ouverture  learns  our  condition,  it  will  be 
by  the  firing." 

Some  of  the  sportsmen  had  brought  in  from  the  hills  the 
news  of  the  presence  of  an  enemy  in  the  morne — not,  appa- 
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rently,  on  their  way  to  the  plantation,  but  engaged  in  some  search 
among  the  hills.  Others  spoke  tidings  which  would  not  have 
been  told  for  hours  but  for  the  determination  of  Madame  Bel- 
lair  to  set  out  in  search  of  her  children,  whatever  foe  might  be 
in  the  path.  It  became  necessary  to  relate  that  it  was  too  late 
to  save  her  children.  They  had  been  seen  lying  in  a  track  of 
the  wood,  torn  in  pieces  by  the  bloodhounds,  whose  cry  was 
heard  now  close  at  hand.  Though  there  was  no  one  who 
would  at  first  undertake  to  tell  the  mother  this,  there  were 
none  who,  in  the  end,  could  conceal  it  from  her.  They  need 
not  have  feared  that  their  work  of  defence  would  be  impeded 
by  her  wailings  and  tears.  There  was  not  a  cry,  there  was 
not  a  tear.  Those  who  dared  to  look  in  her  face  saw  that  the 
fires  of  vengeance  were  consuming  all  that  was  womanish  in 
Deesha's  nature.  She  was  the  soldier  to  whom,  under  Dessa- 
lines,  the  successful  defence  of  Le  Zephyr  was  mainly  owing. 
Dessalines  gave  the  orders  and  superintended  the  arrangements, 
which  she,  with  a  frantic  courage,  executed.  From  that  hour 
to  the  day  when  she  and  her  husband  expired  in  tortures,  the 
forces  of  the  First  Consul  had  no  more  vindictive  and  mis- 
chievous enemy  than  the  wife  of  Charles  Bellair.  Never  pro- 
pitiated and  long  unsubdued,  Charles  Bellair  and  his  wife  lived 
henceforth  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  interior,  and  never  for  a  day 
desisted  from  harassing  the  foe,  and  laying  low  every  French- 
man on  whom  a  sleepless  and  apparently  ubiquitous  vengeance 
could  fix  its  grasp. 

Deesha  was  not  the  only  woman  who  seemed  to  bear  a  foe- 
man's  soul.  Therese  looked  as  few  had  seen  her  look  before  ; 
and,  busy  as  was  her  husband  with  his  arrangements  for  the 
defence  of  the  house,  he  could  not  but  smile  in  the  face  which 
expressed  so  much.  To  her,  and  any  companions  she  could 
find  among  the  women,  was  confided  the  charge  of  Sabes  and 
Martin,  who,  locked  into  a  room  whence  they  must  hear  the 
firing  of  their  comrades  outside,  could  not  but  be  supposed  like- 
ly to  make  a  desperate  attempt  to  escape.  Therese  answered 
for  their  detention  if  she  had  arms  for  herself  and  two  com- 
panions. Whoever  these  heroines  might  be,  the  prisoners 
were  found  safe  after  the  French  had  decamped. 

There  were  doubts  which,  at  any  other  time,  would  have 
needed  deliberation.  It  was  a  doubt,  for  a  moment,  whether 
to  imprison  Vincent,  whose  good  faith  was  now  extremely 
questionable  :  but  there  was  no  one  to  guard  him  ;  and  his 
surprise  and  concern  were  evidently  so  real,  and  his  activity 
was  so  great  in  preparing  for  defence,  that  there  seemed  no- 
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thing  for  it  but  trusting  him  to  protect  the  women  who  were 
under  his  charge.  Dessalines,  however,  kept  his  eye  upon 
him,  and  his  piece  in  readiness  to  shoot  him  down  on  the  first 
evidence  of  treachery. 

Another  doubt  was  as  to  the  foe  they  had  to  contend  against. 
How  they  got  into  the  morne,  and  why  such  an  approach  was 
made  to  an  object  so  important  as  securing  a  party  of  hostages 
like  these  ;  whether,  if  Vincent  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  the 
spies  had  ;  and  whether,  therefore,  more  attacks  might  not  be 
looked  for,  were  questions  which  passed  through  many  minds, 
but  to  which  no  consideration  could  now  be  given.  Here  were 
the  foe,  and  they  must  be  kept  off. 

The  struggle  was  short  and  sharp.  Small  as  was  the  force 
without,  it  far  outnumbered  that  of  the  fighting  men  in  what 
had  been  supposed  the  secure  retreat  of  Le  Zephyr  ;  and  there 
is  no  saying  but  that  the  ladies  might  have  found  themselves 
at  length  on  Tortuga,  and  in  the  presence  of  Bonaparte's  sis- 
ter, if  the  firing  had  not  reached  the  watchful  ear  of  L'Ouver- 
ture  at  the  Plateaux,  on  the  way  to  which  all  the  three  messen- 
gers had  been  captured.  Touasaint  arrived  with  a  troop  in 
time  to  deliver  his  household.  After  his  first  onset  the  enemy 
retreated  ;  at  first  carrying  away  some  prisoners,  but  dropping 
them  on  their  road,  one  after  another,  as  they  were  more  and 
more  hardly  pressed  by  L'Ouverture,  till  the  few  survirers  were 
glad  to  escape  as  they  could,  by  the  way  they  came. 

Toussaint  returned,  his  soldiers  bringing  in  the  mangled 
bodies  of  the  two  boys.  When  he  inquired  what  loss  had 
been  sustained,  he  found  that  three,  besides  the  children,  were 
killed  ;  and  that  Vincent  was  the  only  prisoner,  besides  the 
three  messengers  turned  back  in  the  morne. 

"  Never  was  there  a  more  willing  prisoner,  in  my  opinion," 
observed  Pascal. 

14  He  carries  away  a  mark  from  us,  thank  Heaven  !"  said 
Dessalines.    "  Madame  Bellair  shot  him." 

It  was  so.  Deesha  saw  Vincent  join  the  French  and  go  off 
with  them  on  the  arrival  of  L'Ouverture  ;  and  partly  through 
revenge,  but  not  without  a  thought  of  the  disclosures  it  was  in 
his  power  to  make,  she  strove  to  silence  him  for  ever.  She 
only  reached  a  limb,  however,  and  sent  him  away,  as  Dessa- 
lines said,  bearing  a  mark  from  Le  Zephyr. 

One  of  the  French  troop,  made  prisoner,  was  as  communica- 
tive as  could  have  been  desired  ;  as  much  so  as  Vincent  would 
probably  be  on  the  other  side.  He  declared  that  the  attack  on 
Le  Zephyr  was  a  mere  accident ;  that  his  company  had  en- 
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tered  the  morne,  led  by  the  bloodhounds  in  pursuit  of  some 
negroes  from  whom  they  wanted  certain  information  for  Ro- 
chambeau  respecting  the  localities  ;  that  they  had  thus  become 
acquainted  with  the  almost  impracticable  pass  by  which  they 
had  entered ;  that,  when  the  hounds  had  destroyed  the  chil- 
dren, and  proved  that  there  were  inhabitants  in  the  morne,  the 
situation  of  Le  Zephyr  had  been  discovered,  and  afterward  the 
rank  of  its  inhabitants ;  that  the  temptation  of  carrying  off 
these  hostages  to  Rochambeau  had  been  too  strong  to  be  re- 
sisted ;  and  hence  the  attack. 

"  We  shall  have  to  remove,"  the  ladies  said  to  each  other, 
"  now  that  our  retreat  is  known." 

"Shall  we  have  to  remove?"  asked  Euphrosyne,  whose 
love  of  the  place  could  not  be  quenched  even  by  the  blood 
upon  its  threshold.  M  I  am  not  afraid  to  stay  if  any  one  else 
will." 

u  How  can  you  be  so  rash,  Euphrosyne  ?"  asked  Afra. 

44 1  would  not  be  rash,"  Euphrosyne  replied  ;  u  but  we  know 
now  how  these  people  came  into  the  morne,  and  L'Ouverture 
will  guard  the  pass.  And  remember,  Afra,  we  have  beaten 
them  ;  and  they  will  take  care  how  they  attack  us  another  time. 
Remember,  we  have  beaten  them." 

"  We  have  beaten  them,"  said  Dessalines,  laughing.  u  And 
what  did  you  do  to  beat  off  the  French,  my  little  lady  ?" 

<4 1  watched  the  prisoners  through  the  keyhole ;  and  if  they 
had  made  the  least  attempt  to  set  the  house  on  fire — " 

44  You  would  have  put  it  out  with  your  tears — hey,  Mad- 
emoiselle Euphrosyne  ?" 

4<  Ask  madame,  your  lady,  what  she  would  have  done  in 
such  a  case  :  she  stood  beside  me.  But  does  L'Ouverture 
say  we  must  remove  ?" 

"  L'Ouverture  thinks,"  said  Toussaint,  who  heard  her  ques- 
tion, u  that  this  is  still  the  safest  place  for  the  brave  women 
who  keep  up  his  heart  by  their  cheerful  faces.  He  is  ashamed 
that  they  have  been  negligently  guarded.  It  shall  not  happen 
again." 

He  was  just  departing  for  the  Plateaux.  As  he  went  out 
he  said  to  his  wife,  while  he  cast  a  look  of  tender  compassion 
upon  Madame  Bellair, 

41 1  shall  tell  Charles  that  you  will  cherish  Deesha.  It  is 
well  that  we  can  let  her  remain  here,  beside  the  graves  of  her 
children.    Bury  them  with  honour,  Margot." 

Vol.  II.— I 
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CHAPTER  X. 

AUGUST  FAR  OFF. 

In  time  of  peace,  and  if  her  children  had  perished  by  any 
other  mode,  it  might  have  been  a  consolation  to  Deesha  to 
dwell  for  a  time  beside  their  graves.  As  it  was,  the  deep 
bark  of  the  murderous  dogs  filled  her  ear  perpetually,  and  their 
fangs  seemed  to  tear  her  heart.  Her  misery  in  the  quiet  man- 
sion of  the  Mornes  was  unendurable ;  and  the  very  day  after 
the  funeral  she  departed,  with  her  husband,  to  a  place  where 
no  woman's  eye  could  mark  her  maternal  anguish — where  no 
semblance  of  a  home  kept  alive  the  sense  of  desolation.  She 
retired,  with  her  husband  and  his  troop,  to  a  fastness  higher 
up  in  the  Morne  du  Chaos,  whence  they  kept  watch  over  the 
regular  intrenchments  below,  cut  off  supplies  of  provisions 
from  the  French,  harassed  all  their  marches,  and  waged  a 
special  war  against  the  bloodhounds — the  negro's  most  dread- 
ed foe.  More,  however,  were  perpetually  brought  over  from 
Cuba,  and  regularly  trained,  by  means  too  barbarous  for  de- 
tail, to  make  negroes  their  prey.  From  the  hour  when  Deesha 
first  heard  the  cry  of  a  bloodhound,  more  than  the  barbarism 
of  her  native  Congo  took  possession  of  her.  Never  more 
was  she  seen  sewing  under  the  shaSe  of  the  tamarind-tree. 
Never  more  did  she  spread  the  table  for  husband  or  guests 
within  a  house.  Never  more  was  her  voice  heard  singing, 
gayly  or  plaintively,  the  songs  that  she  had  gathered  from  the 
palm-groves  of  Africa,  or  the  vineyards  of  France,  or  from  the 
flowery  fields  of  a  mother's  hopes.  Henceforth  she  carried 
the  rifle,  and  ate  her  meal  in  stern  silence,  in  the  cave  of  the 
rock.  When  she  laughed,  it  was  as  her  shot  went  straight  to 
her  victim's  heart.  When  she  spoke,  it  was  of  the  manoeuvres 
of  her  mountain  war ;  and  the  only  time  that  she  was  ever 
seen  to  shed  tears  was  when  a  rumour  of  a  truce  reached  the 
pinnacle  on  which  she  dwelt.  Though  assured  that  any  truce 
could  be  only,  as  every  negro  knew,  a  truce  till  August,  the 
mere  semblance  of  accommodation  with  the  foe  forced  tears 
of  vexation  from  eyes  which  were  for  ever  after  dry. 

If  she  felt  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  before  leaving  Le  Zephyr, 
it  was  at  the  singular  accident  by  which  Juste,  always  so  bent 
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upon  being  a  soldier,  shared  the  honours  of  a  military  funeral. 
Juste  and  Tobie-  were  buried  with  the  soldiers  who  had  fallen 
in  the  defence  of  the  house ;  and  to  the  father  who  followed 
the  coffins,  and  the  mother  who  hid  herself  in  the  thicket, 
there  was  something  like  pleasure  in  the  roll  of  the  drum,  and 
the  measure  of  the  dead  march,  and  the  warlike  tone  of  the 
shrill  dirge  which  was  sung  round  the  open  graves,  and  the 
discharge  of  firearms  over  them — a  satisfaction  like  that  of 
fulfilling  the  last  wish  of  their  boy.  This  done,  and  the  graves 
fenced  and  planted,  the  childless  pair  departed,  wishing,  per- 
haps, in  their  own  hearts,  that  they  could  weep  their  misfor- 
tune like  those  whom  they  left  behind. 

For  some  time  forward  from  that  day  there  was  no  more 
cause  for  weeping  at  Le  Zephyr.  The  season  had  come  for 
the  blacks  to  show  what  they  could  do.  In  the  hope,  as  he 
said,  of  hastening  on  the  peace,  Vincent  told  all  that  he  knew 
of  the  plans  and  resources  of  the  outlawed  chiefs  ;  and,  in 
consequence,  the  French  at  length  proceeded  to  vigorous  ac- 
tion, believing  that  if  they  could  force  the  posts  at  the  Plateaux, 
they  could  so  impoverish  and  disable  the  negro  leaders  as  to 
compel  them  to  become  mere  banditti,  who  might  be  kept  in 
check  by  guarding  the  mountain-passes.  The  French  force 
was  therefore  brought  up  again  and  again  to  the  attack,  and  al- 
ways in  vain.  The  ill-success  of  the  invaders  was  no  doubt 
partly  owing  to  the  distress  which  overtook  their  soldiery  when- 
ever they  had  been  a  few  days  absent  from  their  camp  and 
their  ships.  Whichever  way  they  turned,  and  however  sudden 
the  changes  of  their  march,  they  found  the  country  laid  waste 
— the  houses  unroofed,  the  cattle  driven  away,  the  fields  burned 
or  inundated,  and  nothing  but  a  desert  under  their  feet,  and 
flames  on  the  horizon,  while  the  sun  of  the  tropic  grew  daily 
hotter  overhead.  These  were  disadvantages;  but  the  French 
had  greatly  the  superiority  in  numbers,  in  experience,  and  in 
supplies  of  ammunition.  Yet  for  many  weeks  they  failed  in 
all  their  attempts.  They  left  their  dead  before  the  entrance 
of  the  Plateaux,  or  heaped  up  in  the  neighbouring  fields,  or 
strewed  along  the  mountain-paths,  now  to  the  number  of  seven 
hundred,  now  twelve,  and  now  fifteen  hundred  ;  while  the  ne- 
groes numbered  their  losses  by  tens  or  scores.  The  first  com- 
bined attack,  when  Maurepas,  with  his  army,  joined  Rocham- 
beau,  and  two  other  divisions  met  them  from  different  points, 
was  decisively  disastrous  ;  and  even  Vincent  began  to  doubt 
whether  the  day  of  peace,  the  day  of  chastisement  of  L'Ouver- 
ture's  romance,  was  so  near  as  he  had  supposed. 
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The  last  time  that  the  French  dared  the  blacks  to  come  forth 
from  their  intrenchments  and  fight  on  the  plain,  afforded  the 
most  triumphant  result  to  the  negroes.  So  tremendous  was 
the  havoc  among  the  French,  while  the  blacks  charged  without 
intermission,  rolling  on  their  force  from  their  intrenchments, 
each  advancing  line  throwing  itself  upon  the  ground  immedi- 
ately after  the  charge,  while  those  behind  passed  over  their 
bodies,  enabling  them  to  rise  and  retreat,  in  order  to  rush  for- 
ward again  in  their  turn,  that  the  troops  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Alps  were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  spread  a  rumour  that  there 
was  sorcery  among  the  blacks,  by  which  they  were  made  in- 
vulnerable. It  was  scarcely  possible,  too,  to  believe  in  the  in- 
feriority of  their  numbers,  so  interminable  seemed  the  succes- 
sion of  foes  that  presented  a  fresh  front.  Rochambeau  saw 
that,  if  not  ordered  to  retreat,  his  troops  would  fly  ;  and  wheth- 
er it  was  a  retreat  or  a  flight  at  last,,  nobody  could  afterward 
determine.  They  left  fifteen  hundred  dead  on  the  field,  and 
made  no  pause  till  they  reached  PJaisance. 

From  this  time  the  French  generals  resolved  against  more 
fighting  till  re-enforcements  arrived  from  France.  New  hopes 
inspired  the  blacks  ;  all  of  them,  at  least,  who  did  not,  like 
L'Ouverture  and  Christophe,  anticipate  another  inundation  of 
the  foe  from  the  sea.  Placide,  who  was  foremost  in  every 
fight,  was  confident  that  the  struggle  was  nearly  over,  and 
rode  up  to  Le  Zephyr  occasionally  with  tidings  which  spread 
hope  and  joy  among  the  household,  and  not  only  made  his 
mother  proud,  but  lightened  her  heart. 

He  told,  at  length,  that  the  French,  not  relishing  the  offen- 
sive war  begun  by  Christophe,  had  blockaded  his  father  in  the 
Plateaux.  He  treated  this  blockade  as  a  mere  farce ;  as  a 
mode  of  warfare  which  would  damage  the  French  irreparably 
as  the  heats  came  on,  while  it  could  not  injure  the  blacks,  ac- 
quainted as  they  were  with  the  passes  of  the  country. 

Placide  would  have  been  right  if  only  one  single  circum- 
stance had  been  otherwise  than  it  was.  L'Ouverture  had  no- 
thing to  fear  from  a  blockade  in  regard  to  provisions.  He  had 
adherents  above,  among  the  heights,  who  could  supply  his 
forces  with  food  for  themselves  and  fodder  for  their  horses  in- 
exhaustibly. Every  ravine  in  their  rear  yielded  water.  They 
had  arms  enough  ;  and  in  their  climate,  and  with  the  summer 
coming  on,  the  clothing  of  the  troops  was  a  matter  of  small 
concern.  But  their  ammunition  was  running  short.  Every- 
thing was  endeavoured,  and  timely,  to  remedy  this ;  but  there 
was  no  effectual  remedy.    Many  a  perilous  march  over  ths 
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heights,  and  descent  upon  the  shore,  did  one  and  another  troop 
attempt — many  a  seizure  of  French  supplies  did  they  actually 
effect— many  a  trip  did  Paul,  and  others  who  had  boats,  make 
to  one  and  another  place,  where  it  was  hoped  that  powder  and 
ball  might  be  obtained ;  but  no  sufficient  supply  could  be  got. 
The  foe  were  not  slow  in  discovering  this,  and  in  deriving 
courage  from  their  discovery.  From  the  moment  that  they 
found  themselves  assailed  with  flights  of  arrows  from  the 
heights,  and  that  their  men  were  wounded,  not  always  with 
ball  or  even  shot,  but  with  buttons,  nails,  and  other  bits  of  old 
metal — with  anything  rather  than  lead,  they  kept  a  closer 
watch  along  the  coast  and  the  roads,  that  no  little  boat,  no  cart 
or  packhorse  might  escape  capture.  Towards  the  end  of 
April  the  difficulty  became  so  pressing,  that  L'Ouverture  found 
himself  compelled  to  give  up  his  plan  of  defensive  war,  with 
all  its  advantages,  and  risk  much  to  obtain  the  indispensable 
means  of  carrying  on  the  struggle. 

It  was  with  this  view  that  he  mustered  his  force,  gave  out 
nearly  the  last  remains  of  his  ammunition,  burst  victoriously 
through  the  blockading  troops,  routed  them,  and  advanced  to 
attack  the  French  lines  posted  at  Plaisance.  Behind  him  he 
left  few  but  his  wounded,  commanded  by  Dessalines,  who  was 
yet  hardly  sufficiently  recovered  to  undertake  a  more  arduous 
service.  Before  him  were  the  troops  under  Maurepas,  whom 
he  had  always  believed  he  could  recall  with  a  word  if  he 
could  but  meet  them  face  to  face.  Others  probably  believed 
so  too  ;  for  these  troops  had,  on  every  occasion,  been  kept 
back,  and  so  surrounded  as  that  no  one  from  their  old  haunts 
and  their  old  companions  could  reach  them.  Now,  however, 
the  French  force  was  so  reduced  by  the  many  defeats  they  had 
undergone,  that  it  was  probable  they  would  be  obliged  to  put 
faith  in  the  renegade  division  if  attacked  ;  and  L'Ouverture 
was  not  without  hopes  of  striking  a  decisive  blow  by  recalling 
the  negroes  in  the  French  lines  to  their  allegiance  to  himself. 

Everything  answered  to  his  anticipations.  When  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack,  he  found  the  troops  of  Maurepas  posted 
in  the  front,  to  weaken  the  resolution  of  their  former  com- 
rades or  receive  their  first  fire.  His  heart  bounded  at  the 
sight ;  and  all  his  resentment  against  them  as  renegades  melt- 
ed into  compassion  for  the  weakness  of  those  who  had  been 
reared  in  terror  and  servility.  He  rushed  forward,  placing 
himself,  without  a  thought  of  fear,  between  the  two  armies, 
and  extended  his  arms  towards  the  black  lines  of  the  enemy, 
shouting  to  them, 
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"My  soldiers,  will  you  kill  your  general?  Will  you  kill 
your  fathers,  your  comrades,  your  brothers  V* 

In  an  instant  every  black  was  on  his  knees.  It  was  a  crit- 
ical moment  for  the  French.  They  rushed  on,  drowning  the 
single  voice  on  which  their  destruction  seemed  to  hang,  threw 
the  kneeling  soldiers  on  their  faces,  strode  over  their  prostrate 
bodies,  and  nearly  effected  their  object  of  closing  round  L'Ou- 
verture  and  capturing  him.  His  danger  was  imminent.  The 
struggle  was  desperate,  but  his  soldiers  saved  him.  The  bat- 
tle was  fierce  and  long>  but  again  and  again  turning  in  his 
favour  till  all  seemed  secure.  He  was  forcing  the  enemy 
from  their  lines,  and  giving  out  the  inspiring  negro  cry  of  vic- 
tory, when  a  new  force  marched  up  against  him,  stopped  the 
retreat  of  the  French,  and  finally  repulsed  the  blacks — ex- 
hausted as  they  were,  and  unable  to  cope  with  a  fresh  foe.  In 
the  most  critical  moment,  four  thousand  troops,  fresh  from  the 
ships,  had  arrived  to  convert  the  defeat  of  the  French  into  a 
victory ;  and  they  brought  into  the  battle  more  than  their  own 
strength  in  the  news  that  re-enforcements  from  France  were 
pouring  in  upon  every  point  of  the  coast. 

The  news  reached  L'Ouverture,  and  completed  the  dis- 
couragement of  his  little  army.  It  decided  him  at  once  in 
what  direction  to  retreat.  It  was  useless  to  return  to  the  Pla- 
teaux, as  the  force  there  was  more  than  proportioned  to  the 
supply  of  ammunition.  This  fresh  descent  of  the  French  upon 
the  coast  would  have  the  effect  of  dispersing  the  small  bodies 
of  black  troops  in  the  north.  A  rendezvous  was  neeessary,  in 
order  to  make  the  most  both  of  the  men  and  stores.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  post  his  troops  at  Le  Dondon  and  Marmalade,  send- 
ing orders  to  Christophe  to  meet  him  there.  There  they  might 
possibly  be  usefully  employed  in  cutting  off  access  to  the  French 
army  at  Plaisance,  and,  at  the  same  time,  supplying  their  own 
wants,  while  deliberating  on  what  plan  to  carry  on  the  struggle, 
under  the  new  circumstances,  till  August;  for,  whatever  treach- 
ery and  defection  might  have  to  be  encountered  elsewhere,  there 
was  never  a  moment's  doubt  that  Nature  would  prove  a  faith* 
ful  ally  when  her  appointed  season  came. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

CONFLICTING. 

11  What  to  do  !"  said  L'Ouverture  to  Christophe,  as  they  en- 
tered his  apartment  at  Le  Dondon.  "  What  to  do  !  Everything 
this  year  and  for  the  future  may  depend  on  what  we  decide  on 
for  our  next  step.  And  we  must  decide  before  we  leave  this 
room.    Say  your  thoughts,  Henri." 

"  I  am  for  a  truce." 

u  I  am  for  a  retreat  in  the  mountains.  Now  for  our  reasons  ! 
Why  do  you  desire  a  truce  ?" 

"  Because  I  see  that  Leclerc  so  earnestly  wishes  it,  that  I 
am  confident  we  may  make  good  terms  for  the  interval  of  wait- 
ing till  we  recover  altogether  our  power,  our  territory,  and  our 
people.  Leclerc  will  revoke  our  outlawry.  That  done,  you 
will  be  the  virtual  ruler  of  our  people  till  August ;  after  which, 
no  foes  will  be  left  upon  our  soil.  What  have  you  to  say 
against  this  V* 

u  That  it  is  yielding  unnecessarily  and  fatally  to  the  inva- 
ders. Where  are  our  censures  of  Clerveaux  and  Maurepas, 
if  we  too  yield  to  Leclerc  and  make  terms  with  him  ?" 

"  Every  one  of  our  people  will  understand  the  difference  in 
the  cases.  Every  one  of  them  sees  the  difference  between  fall- 
ing at  the  feet  of  Leclerc,  like  Clerveaux,  or  joining  him  on  the 
very  field  on  which  you  were  about  to  oppose  him,  like  Mau- 
repas  ;  and  making  a  truce,  for  a  short  interval,  when  you  are 
almost  destitute  of  ammunition,  and  the  enemy  so  exhausted 
with  the  heats  as  to  decline  coming  into  the  field  ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  fresh  troops  are  pouring  in  upon  the  coast  in 
such  numbers  as  to  prevent  your  regaining  your  independence 
by  remaining  in  arms.  If  every  man  of  the  negroes  has  not 
wit  enough  to  understand  this  for  himself,  who  is  better  able 
than  you  to  inform  them  of  whatsoever  you  desire  them  to 
know  ?  Be  assured,  Toussaint,  powerful  as  your  influence  is 
this  day  among  our  people,  it  will  be  more  so  when  you  are  no 
longer  an  outlaw.  It  is  worth  a  large  sacrifice  of  our  feelings 
to  have  our  outlawry  revoked." 

"  Have  you  more  reasons  to  give  for  accepting  a  truce — or, 
as  the  French  understand  it,  a  peace  V1 
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"  Let  me  first  hear  your  reasons  for  a  retreat  in  the  mount- 
ains." 

M  A  retreat  in  the  mountains  is  the  more  honest  proceeding 
of  the  two,  Henri.  If  we  make  terms  with  the  French,  it  will 
be  knowing  that  that  which  goes  by  the  name  of  peace  is  no 
more  than  a  truce  till  August." 

M  And  will  not  they  know  that  as  well  as  we  1  Is  it  neces- 
sary to  tell  the  whites  at  this  day  that  they  are  liable  to  the 
fever  in  the  heats,  and  that  any  army,  however  glorious  in  its 
strength,  becomes  a  skeleton  at  that  season  ?  This  is  a  matter 
that  is  perfectly  understood  by  all  the  parties." 

"  We  must  look  forward,  Henri,  to  the  days  to  come,  when 
August  itself  is  past.  The  influence  of  myself  or  my  successor 
will  be  injured  by  my  having  even  apparently  yielded  to  the 
invaders.  My  power  over  our  people's  minds  will  be  immeas- 
urably greater  if  I  shall  have  consistently  refused  to  tolerate 
the  foe  from  the  moment  of  their  first  hostile  act  to  the  end  of 
the  struggle.    Am  I  not  right?" 

M  That  character  of  consistency  will  be  purchased  at  a  price 
too  dear — at  the  cost  of  your  characteristic  of  mercy,  Tous- 
saint — of  reverence  for  human  life.  You  will  be  ranked  with 
Dessalines  if  you  keep  up  for  four  months  the  disturbance  and 
devastation  of  war,  when  every  one  knows  that  your  end  will  be 
as  certainly  gained  after  these  four  months  have  been  spent  in 
peace.  What  a  grief  it  would  be  to  see  you  changed  from  the 
adored  L'Ouverture  to  Toussaint  the  Bandit !  Pardon  my 
freedom." 

"  I  required  it  of  you,  my  friend,  so  do  not  speak  of  pardon. 
We  are  agreed  that  the  moral  influence  of  my  conduct  is  the 
main  consideration,  as  the  destruction  of  the  French  army  is 
certain,  sooner  or  later — our  independence  secure,  if  we  so  will 
it.  If  we  remain  in  the  mountains,  cutting  off  in  detail  the 
grasp  which  France  shall  attempt  to  lay  on  any  part  of  our 
territory  or  our  system  ;  training  our  people,  meantime,  for 
another  campaign,  if  France  should  attempt  another  ;  replen- 
ishing gradually  our  stores  with  perpetual  small  captures  from 
the  enemy,  allowing  them  no  asylum,  discountenancing  their 
presence  in  every  possible  way — we  shall  be  taking  the  short- 
est, and,  therefore,  the  most  merciful  method  of  convincing  the 
French  and  the  blacks  at  once  that  their  empire  here  is  at  an 
end,  and  slavery  henceforth  impossible  for  the  negroes  of  St. 
Domingo.  But  if  I  make  a  peace  or  truce,  how  dim  and  per- 
plexed will  be  the  impression  of  my  conduct !  I  cannot  hold 
office,  civil  or  military,  under  the  French,  Henri,  you  would 
not  have  me  do  so  1" 
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11  Certainly  not.  Till  August,  retire  to  your  estate,  that 
every  office  in  the  colony  may  thereafter  be  in  your  hand."- 

"If  I  co-operate  with  the  French  even  in  the  faintest  ap- 
pearance, my  moral  influence  will  be  all  on  their  side,  and  a 
second  year  of  warfare  will  find  us  farther  from  peace  or  in- 
dependence than  the  first.  If  I  act  more  or  less  for  the  blacks, 
Leclerc  will  send  me  to  France  as  a  traitor.  If  I  do  nothing, 
neither  party  will  believe  in  my  doing  nothing  :  each  will  sus- 
pect me  of  secret  dealings  with  the  other.  It  is  also  true  that 
I  cannot,  if  I  would,  be  inoperative.  Every  glance  of  my  eye, 
every  word  of  my  lips  in  my  own  piazza  at  Pongaudin,  would 
be  made  to  bear  its  interpretation,  and  go  to  disturb  the  single 
and  distinct  image  which  I  now  stand  before  every  eye  and  in 
every  mind." 

"  I  do  not  agree  with  you,"  said  Henri.  "  While  the  image 
of  August  is  distinct  in  the  minds  of  the  St.  Domingo  people, 
it  will  keep  your  influence  single  and  intelligible  to  them.  As 
for  what  the  French  think,  that  is  their  own  affair.  They  have 
the  means  of  knowledge:  let  them  use  them.  There  is  one 
fact  which  no  one  can  misunderstand  the  while  :  that,  after  the 
defections  under  which  you  have  suffered,  and  under  your 
known  want  of  military  stores,  an  incursive  war  from  the  mount- 
ains appears  ferocious — both  revengeful  and  cruel — when  ev- 
ery one  knows  that  time  will  render  it  unnecessary." 

"  These  defections  do  not  discourage  me  as  they  do  you, 
Henri.  Full  one  third  of  my  forces  are  faithful — are  proved  so 
by  trial.  These,  with  the  goodness  of  our  cause,  are  enough 
for  my  hopes — almost  for  my  desires.  There  is  no  ferocity, 
but  rather  mercy,  in  hastening  on  the  day  of  our  independence 
and  peace,  by  using  a  force  so  respectable,  so  honoured  as  this 
tried  remnant  of  my  army." 

"  You  reckon  fallaciously,  Toussaint.  You  include  my 
troops  in  the  force  you  speak  of." 

"  Henri !"  exclaimed  L'Ouverture,  stopping  in  his  walk  up 
the  apartment,  14  it  cannot  be  that  you  will  desert  me.  No,  no  ! 
forgive  me  that  the  words  passed  my  lips !" 

"  Never  will  I  desert  you  or  our  cause,  Toussaint :  never 
will  I  intermit  my  enmity  to  our  invaders :  never  will  I  live  for 
any  other  object  than  the  liberties  of  our  people.  But  the  time 
may  be  come  for  us  to  pursue  our  common  object  by  different 
paths.    I  cannot  go  and  play  the  bandit  in  the  mountains. " 

"  Why  did  you  not  call  me  a  bandit  when  I  wa3  at  the  Pla- 
teaux r 

M  Because  you  were  then  waging  an  honourable  war.  War, 
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not  peace,  was  then  beckoning  you  on  to  freedom.    A  state 
of  voluntary  outlawry,  a  practice  of  needless  ravage,  will  make 
a  different  man  of  you.    Say  no  more  of  it,  Toussaint ;  I  can- 
not be  lieutenant  to — Do  not  make  me  utter  the  word." 
v  u  You  have  always  hitherto  obeyed  me,  Henri." 

M  I  have  ;  and  when  we  are  in  a  state  of  war,  I  will  obey 
you  again.  Do  not  class  me  with  La  Plume  and  Clerveaux — 
or,  rather,  do,  if  you  will,  and,  when  August  is  past,  I  will  prove 
to  you  the  difference." 

"  Do  not  you  see,  Henri,  that  you  not  only  cease  to  aid  me 
at  a  great  crisis,  but  that  you  put  a  force  upon  me  ?" 

"  I  cannot  help  it :  I  must  do  so  rather  than  go  and  be  a 
butcher  in  the  Mornes  with  Dessalines."  • 

u  Say  with  me  too  :  call  me  a  butcher  too  !  After  the  long 
years  that  you  have  known  my  heart,  call  me  a  butcher  too !" 

"  Let  us  talk  sense,  Toussaint :  this  is  no  time  for  trifling. 
After  August  I  shall  join  you  again — to  fight,  if  it  be  neces- 
sary :  but  I  hope  it  will  not." 

44  Not  if  Heaven  strengthens  me  to  do  my  work  without 
you,  Christophe.  After  the  fever,  it  is  much  for  the  sick  to 
walk  :  we  do  not  expect  the  dead  to  rise." 

'*  When  I  join  you  after  August,"  resumed  Christophe, 
"  whether  for  the  labours  of  war  or  peace,  you,  and  perhaps 
even  Jacques,  will  wish  that  your  hands  were  as  clean  from 
blood  as  mine.  Your  thought,  Toussaint !  tell  me  your 
thought.  If—" 

M  I  was  thinking  that  you  will  join  us,  Henri.  You  will  la- 
bour till  our  great  work  is  done.  You  may  err,  and  you  may 
injure  our  cause  by  your  error  ;  but  you  will  never  be  seduced 
from  the  rectitude  of  your  own  intentions.  That  is  what  I  wa3 
thinking.  I  would  fain  keep  my  judgment  of  you  undisturbed 
by  a  grieving  heart." 

"  You  are  more  than  generous,  Toussaint — you  are  just.  I 
was  neither.  Pardon  me.  But  I  am  unhappy — I  am  wretch- 
ed that  you  are  about  to  forfeit  your  greatness,  when — Oh, 
Toussaint !  nothing  should  ever  grieve  me  again  if  we  could 
but  agree  to-day  ;  if  I  could  but  see  you  retire,  with  your 
wonted  magnanimity,  to  Pongaudin,  there,  with  your  wonted 
piety,  to  await  the  leadings  from  above.  Where  is  your  wont- 
ed faith,  that  you  do  not  see  them  now  through  the  clouds 
that  are  about  us  ?" 

"I  cannot  but  see  them  now,"  said  Toussaint,  sighing;  "and 
to  see  is  to  follow.  If  you  are  wholly  resolved  to  make  a  truce 
for  yourself  and  your  division — " 
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« I  am  wholly  resolved  so  to  do." 

44  Then  you  compel  me  to  do  the  same.  Without  you  I 
have  not  force  sufficient  to  maintain  an  effectual  resistance." 

"  Thank  God  !  then  we  shall  see  you  again  L'OuvertGre, 
and  no  longer  Toussaint  the  Outlaw.    You  will—" 

M  Hear  me,  Henri !  You  put  this  constraint  upon  me.  What 
are  you  prepared  to  do  if  the  French  prove  treacherous  after 
our  peace  is  made  Vy 

"  To  drive  them  into  the  sea,  to  be  sure.  You  do  not  sup- 
pose  1  shall  regard  them  as  friends  the  more  for  making  a 
truce  with  them  !  We  will  keep  our  eyes  upon  them.  We 
will  preserve  an  understanding  with  the  whole  island  as  to  the 
vigilance  which  the  blacks  must  exercise,  day  and  night,  over 
their  invaders.  The  first  treacherous  thought  in  Leclerc's 
mind  is  a  breach  of  the  truce — and  dearly  shall  he  rue  it." 

"  This  is  all  well  planned,  Henri.  If  the  cunning  of  Leclerc 
proves  deeper  than  yours — " 

"  Say  ours,  Toussaint." 

"No.  I  have  no  part  in  this  arrangement.  I  act  under 
your  compulsion  and  under  my  own  protest,  as  I  require  of 
you,  Henri,  to  remember.  If  we  are  not  deep  enough,  vigilant 
enough,  active  enough  for  Leclerc  and  his  council — if  he  in- 
jures us  before  August,  and  Bonaparte  ordains  a  second  cam- 
paign after  it,  are  you  ready  to  endure  the  responsibility  of 
whatever  may  befall  ?" 

« I  am." 

44  Have  you  looked  well  forward  into  the  future,  and  detect- 
ed every  mischief  that  may  arise  from  our  present  temporizing, 
and  resolved  that  it  was  a  less  evil  than  losing  the  rest  of  this 
season,  putting  a  compulsion  upon  your  best  friend,  and  fetter- 
ing the  deliverer  of  your  people  F1 

41 1  have  so  looked  forward — repudiating  the  charge  of  undu- 
tiful  compulsion.  I  act  for  myself  and  those  under  my  com- 
mand." 

t4  Virtually  compelling  me  to  act  with  you,  by  reducing  me 
from  being  the  general  of  an  army  to  be  the  leader  of  a  troop ; 
and  by  exposing  our  cause  to  the  peril — the  greatest  of  all — 
of  a  declared  division  between  you  and  me.  1  yield,  Christo- 
phe  ;  but  what  I  am  going  to  do,  I  do  under  protest.  Order  in 
the  French  prisoners." 

44  Yet  one  moment,"  said  Henri.  "  Let  me  reason  with  you 
a  little  farther.  Be  satisfied  of  the  goodness  of  the  act  before 
you  do  it." 

44 1  do  not  need  satisfaction  on  that.    I  do  not  quarrel  with 
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the  terms  we  are  to  make.  I  do  not  protest  against  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty.  I  protest  against  the  necessity  of 
treating.    Summon  the  prisoners." 

"  Can  you,"  said  Christophe,  still  delaying,  "  can  you  im- 
prove upon  the  terms  proposed  ?  Can  the  conditions  be  alter- 
ed so  as  to  give  more  satisfaction  to  your  superior  foresight  ? 
I  would  not  use  flattering  terms  at  this  moment,  Toussaint ; 
you  know  I  would  not.  But  your  sagacity  is  greater  than 
mine,  or  any  one's.  I  distrust  myself  about  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  I  assure  you." 

"  About  anything  more  than  the  mere  terms  of  the  treaty  V9 
asked  Toussaint,  again  stopping  in  his  walk. 

"  About  the  conditions— and  about  the  conditions  only." 

"Your  self-distrust  is  misplaced,  and  comes  too  late.  Or- 
der the  prisoners  to  be  brought  in." 

As  Sabes  and  Martin  entered,  L'Ouverture  and  Christophe 
renewed,  by  a  glance,  their  agreement  to  speak  and  act  with 
the  utmost  apparent  sameness  of  views  and  intentions.  It  was 
but  a  poor  substitute  for  the  real  coincidence  which  had  always 
hitherto  existed,  but  it  was  all  that  was  now  possible. 

"  I  am  going  to  send  you  back  to  your  captain-general,  gen- 
tlemen," said  Toussaint. 

"Not  without  apology,  I  trust,"  said  Sabes,  "for  having 
subjected  to  such  treatment  as  we  have  undergone,  messengers 
sent  to  parley,  bearing  actually  the  necessary  credentials  from 
the  captain-general.  For  nine  weeks  have  my  companion  and 
I  been  dragged  from  place  to  place,  wherever  it  suited  your 
purposes  to  go,  in  perpetual  fear  for  our  lives." 

"  I  am  sorry  you  have  trembled  for  your  lives,  gentlemen," 
replied  Toussaint.  "  It  was  an  unnecessary  suffering,  as  I 
gave  you  my  word,  on  your  capture,  that  your  persons  were 
safe.  Considering  that  you  were  found  crouching  among  the 
ferns,  within  hearing  of  my  private  conversation  with  my  son 
respecting  the  affairs  of  the  war,  I  think  your  complaints  of 
your  detention  unreasonable  ;  and  I  have  no  apology  to  make 
on  that  ground  either  to  yourselves  or  your  commander.  I 
cannot  hear  another  word  of  complaint,  gentlemen.  You  know 
well  that  by  any  general  in  Europe  you  would,  under  similar 
circumstances,  have  been  hanged  as  spies.  Now  to  public 
business.  I  am  about  to  send  you  to  General  Leclerc,  with 
proposals  from  General  Christophe  and  myself  to  bring  this 
painful  war  to  an  end,  according  to  the  desire  of  the  heads  of 
both  armies.  We  all  know  such  to  be  the  wish  of  the  captain- 
gen  eraL" 
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"  No  doubt.  It  was  never  his  desire,  nor  that  of  any  true 
Frenchman,"  said  Sabes,  *'  to  be  at  war  on  the  soil  of  this  col- 
ony. You  alone,  General  Toussaint,  are  responsible  for  the 
loss  of  lives  and  all  the  other  miseries  which  it  has  occa- 
sioned." 

"  How  so  ?  Let  him  say  on,  Lieutenant  Martin.  No  one 
suffers  by  speaking  his  thoughts  to  me,  be  they  what  they 
may.  On  what  consideration  is  it  possible  to  impute  this  war 
to  me?" 

"  It  would  never  have  broken  out  if  you  had  not  despised 
the  authority  and  thrown  off  the  control  of  the  mother-country. 
This  view  cannot  be  new  to  you,  General  Toussaint,"  contin- 
ued Sabes,  on  seeing  the  look  of  amazement  with  which  L'Ou- 
verture  turned  to  Christophe. 

4£  Indeed  it  is,"  replied  Toussaint.  "  The  charge  is  as 
unexpected  as  it  is  untrue.  You,  sir,"  he  said,  appealing  to 
Lieutenant  Martin,  "  are  a  naval  officer.  Tell  me  how  you 
would  act  in  such  a  case  as  this.  Suppose  you  commanded  a 
vessel  of  the  state,  authorized  and  approved  in  your  office  : 
suppose  another  officer  came — without  notice,  without  your 
having  heard  a  word  of  complaint — and  leaped  upon  your  deck 
with  a  crew  double  the  number  of  your  own,  striking  down 
and  fettering  your  men.  If  you  resisted  their  violence  in  such 
a  case,  successfully  or  unsuccessfully,  would  you  admit  that 
you  were  the  cause  of  the  struggle — that  you  despised  the 
government  under  which  you  held  your  command — that  you 
threw  off  the  control  of  your  superiors  ?" 

There  was  a  pause. 
Such  is  my  case,"  said  Toussaint,  u  and  thus  you  must 
represent  it  if  you  be  men  of  honour.  The  purport  of  my  let- 
ter to  the  captain-general  (which  will  be  ready  by  the  time  you 
are  prepared  for  your  journey)  is  to  declare  the  willingness  of 
General  Christophe  and  myself  to  negotiate,  as  the  continua- 
tion of  the  war,  under  the  circumstances  which  have  arisen, 
appears  to  be  without  object.  The  terms  which  we  require, 
and  which  it  is  supposed  General  Leclerc  will  agree  to,  are  an 
amnesty  for  all  who  have  ever  fought  or  otherwise  acted  under 
our  command  ;  and  the  preservation  of  the  rank  of  all  black 
officers,  civil  and  military.  My  friend  Christophe  and  I  will 
retire  to  our  estates,  to  pray  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
colony  ;  the  peace  and  welfare  which  have,  notwithstanding 
our  prayers,  been  so  unhappily  broken  up.  Gentlemen,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  captain-general  will  agree  to  these 
terms  of  pacification." 
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11  We  cannot  answer  for  his  replies,"  said  Martin.  44  Our 
representations  shall  be  faithful." 

44  I  doubt  it  not,*'  said  Toussaint,  44  after  experiencing  your 
companion's  courage  and  fidelity  in  rebuke  ;  for  which,  though 
he  is  mistaken  in  fact,  I  honour  him.  Nor  can  I  doubt  the 
readiness  of  the  captain-general  to  treat  with  us  on  the  terms  I 
shall  propose  ;  for  he  most  know  that  I  shall  always,  among 
my  native  fastnesses,  be  strong  to  burn,  ravage,  and  destroy. 
He  must  know  that,  though  my  negroes  may  be  conquered, 
they  will  never  more  be  subdued  ;  and  that,  intrenched  in  the 
Monies,  they  can  always  effectually  prevent  an  unfriendly  set- 
tlement on  the  island.  He  must  know  that  I  am  open  to  gen- 
erous treatment  ;  but  otherwise  ready  and  able  to  sell  dearly  a 
life  which  has  done  our  country  some  service." 

The  French  officers  assented  ;  but  waited,  as  if  to  hear 
something  more,  besides  Christophe's  declaration,  for  his  own 
part,  of  agreement  in  what  I/Ouverture  had  said. 

Sabes  at  length  spoke,  not  without  another  cautionary  sign 
from  his  companion. 

"Your  generous  frankness,  General  Toussaint,"  said  he, 
44  induces  me  to  remind  you  of  one  more  duty,  which,  in  case  of 
the  desired  pacification,  you  will  owe  to  the  captain-general. 
You  will  hold  yourself  indebted  to  France  for  all  such  treasure 
as,  in  an  hour  of  alarm,  you  may  have  chosen  to  conceal." 

u  What  does  this  mean  P  said  Toussaint.  44  General  Chris- 
tophe,  do  you  know  of  any  public  treasure  being  concealed  in 
any  part  of  the  island  ?*' 

k-  None,"  said  Christophe,  44  public  or  private." 

44  Nor  do  L    You  hear,  gentlemen." 

"You  forget,  General  Toussaint,  what  we  heard  on  the  oc- 
casion of  our  capture." 

44  You  forget  your  own  words  to  us,"  said  Lieutenant  Mar- 
tin ;  44  that  we  had  seen  and  heard  too  much  for  you  to  let  us 
go." 

44 1  remember  my  words  perfectly  ;  and  that  they  referred  to 
my  choice  of  a  post  in  the  Mornes,  and  a  retreat  for  my  family 
— affairs  long  since  made  public  enough.  What  else  do  you 
suppose  you  saw  and  heard  ?  If  I  spoke  of  depositing  my 
treasures  in  the  Monies,  I  was  doubtless  speaking  of  my  house- 
hold. Did  you  understand  me  to  mean  gold  and  silver?  What 
was  it  that  you  suppose  you  saw  and  heard  ?" 

44  We  saw  new-made  graves,  and  the  tools  that  dug  them, 
after  having  heard  shots." 

"  You  are  welcome  to  dig  upon  the  Plateaux,  and  to  take 
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whatever  treasure  you  may  find.  You  will  find  only  the  bones 
of  the  brave  who  fell  in  attacking  and  defending  the  post." 

44  And  of  those  who,  being  there,  can  tell  no  tales.  You 
forget  that  we  heard  their  death-shots  before  we  saw  their 
graves.  The  time  is  come  for  you  to  tell  the  secret  that  you 
buried  with  them." 

Christophe  rarely  laughed,  but  he  laughed  now. 

44  They  believe,"  said  he,  41  apparently  they  believe  that  you 
hid  treasure  in  the  morne,  and  then  shot  and  buried  the  ser- 
vants employed." 

44  We  do,"  said  the  officers,  gravely. 

44  Were  you  really  about  to  carry  this  story  to  the  captain- 
general  ?"  asked  Toussaint,  smiling.  44  Tell  him  that  the 
wealth  of  the  colony,  sufficient  for  the  desires  of  its  inhabitants, 
is  dispersed  through  all  its  dwellings,  to  be  enjoyed — not  hid- 
den by  avarice,  and  sealed  with  blood." 

44  We  are  too  well  informed,"  said  Sabes,  "  concerning  the 
wealth  and  splendour  of  the  colony,  to  believe  that  any  part  of 
its  treasure  has  met  our  eyes  that  can  be  concealed.  Duty  to 
France  now  requires  that  she  should  be  put  in  possession  of 
the  whole  wealth  of  the  island." 

44  Let  France  cultivate  an  honourable  peace,"  said  Toussaint, 
Xi  and  her  authorities  will  assuredly  see  the  wealth  of  the  col- 
ony spread  over  all  its  fields  and  amassed  in  every  harbour. 
We  can  then  present  an  overflowing  public  treasury.  That  is 
all  I  have  to  offer — and  it  ought  to  be  enough." 

Sabes  did  not  press  the  point  farther,  because  he  saw  it  would 
be  useless.  But  he  and  his  companion  were  more  and  more 
persuaded  of  the  truth  of  their  notion  of  what  they  had  seen 
and  heard,  the  more  they  recalled  the  tales  told  at  the  court  of 
France  of  the  plate,  the  gems,  the  bullion  and  coin,  and  the 
personal  ornaments  which  abounded  even  in  the  prosperous 
days  of  the  old  emigrants.  Every  one  knew,  too,  that  the  col- 
ony had  been  more  prosperous  than  ever  since.  It  is  not 
known  by  whom  the  amount  of  the  hidden  treasure  was  at 
length  fixed  at  thirty-two  millions  of  francs.  Sabes  and  Mar- 
tin simply  told  their  story  and  their  ideas  to  Leclerc,  adding 
the  information  that  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  was  an  adept  in 
dissimulation ;  that  they  had  as  nearly  as  possible  been  de- 
prived of  this  piece  of  insight  by  the  apparent  frankness  and 
candour  of  his  manners  ;  and  that,  but  for  the  boldness  of  Sabes 
in  pressing  the  affair  of  the  buried  treasure,  they  should  actu- 
ally have  quitted  the  negro  chief,  after  a»  occasional  intercourse 
of  nine  weeks,  without  any  knowledge  of  that  power  of  dissin> 
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ulation  which  had  been  formerly  attributed  to  him  by  those 
who,  it  now  appeared,  knew  him  well,  and  which  must  be  the 
guiding  fact  in  all  the  captain-general's  dealings  with  him. 
His  cunning  must  be  met  by  all  the  cunning  that  Leclerc's  uni- 
ted council  could  muster,  or  destruction  would  lurk  under  the 
pretended  pacification.  Accordingly,  the  whole  of  Leclerc's 
policy  henceforth  proceeded  on  the  supposed  fact  of  Toussaint 
L'Ouverture's  being  the  prince  of  dissemblers. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

RECEDING. 

Leclerc  was  eager  to  receive  proposals  of  peace — to  owe 
a  respite  to  dissimulation  itself,  rather  than  continue  the  war 
under  his  present  difficulties.  It  was  weary  work,  keeping  up 
a  show  before  the  eyes  of  the  blacks,  when,  of  the  twelve 
thousand  soldiers  whom  he  had  brought  with  him,  five  thou- 
sand had  fallen  in  battle,  and  five  thousand  more  were  in  the 
hospitals.  Twenty  thousand  had  arrived  within  a  few  weeks 
from  France,  and  of  these  scarcely  eleven  thousand  remained 
fit  for  service.  Happy  indeed  was  Leclerc  to  receive  replies 
to  his  overtures  of  peace,  and  anxious  was  he  to  testify  every 
respect  to  the  generals  whom  he  had  lately  insulted  and  de- 
fied. He  revoked  their  outlawry,  commending  them  to  the 
esteem  and  good  offices  of  those  whom  he  had  desired  to  de- 
liver them  as  traitors.  It  is  true,  he  transmitted  to  France 
magnificent  accounts  of  the  surrender  of  the  blacks,  of  their 
abject  supplications  for  their  lives,  and  of  the  skill  and  prow- 
ess by  which  he  had  subdued  the  rebels  and  restored  the  col- 
ony to  France.  But  these  boastings  were  not  known  in  St, 
Domingo,  though  the  true  state  of  the  case  was  whispered  in 
Paris,  as  regarded  the  mortality  among  the  white  troops,  and 
the  formidable  influence  still  retained  by  the  negro  leaders. 

Leclerc  invited  Toussaint  to  visit  him  at  Cap  ;  as  well 
aware,  doubtless,  as  Toussaint  himself,  that  this  open  indica- 
tion of  amity  was  necessary  to  protect  the  army  from  the  ill- 
will  of  the  blacks,  who  would  not  believe,  on  any  other  author- 
ity than  L'Ouverture's  own,  that  he  had  made  peace  with  the 
invaders. 
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It  was  a  mournful  though  showy  demonstration,  and  all 
parties  were  glad  when  it  was  over.  As  L'Ouverture  rode 
from  Le  Dondon  to  Cap  Francais,  followed  by  a  guard  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  horse,  he  was  greeted  by  the  inhabitants 
with  the  profoundest  respect.  Only  in  by -places,  or  from  the 
depths  of  some  wood,  did  a  few  voices  sing,  in  negro  language, 
the  new  song  which  was  spreading  over  the  island  in  praise  of 
August — exhorting  to  patience  and  peace  till  August.  As  he 
entered  the  town  of  Cap,  the  thunder  of  artillery  reverberated 
from  the  heights  around.  Every  fort  along  the  coast,  every  ves- 
sel in  the  roads,  fired  its  salute ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  every  col- 
our issued  from  their  houses  to  pay  honour  to  their  adored  L'Ou- 
verture. 

Leclerc  stood  ready  to  receive  him,  and  to  administer  to  him 
the  oath  of  allegiance  in  the  hall  of  Government-house,  the 
doors  of  which  stood  wide,  and  were  carefully  kept  so  by 
Toussaint's  own  guard,  who  would  not  for  a  moment  let  their 
commander  be  hidden  from  their  sight.  They  formed  in  the 
Walk  and  in  the  court  of  Government-house,  remaining  in 
fighting  order,  with  drawn  sabres,  during  the  whole  interview 
between  the  late  and  the  present  commander-in-chief. 

With  an  unaltered  countenance,  Toussaint  once  more  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  France — the  oath  which  it  had  never 
been  his  desire  to  break.  He  smiled  when  he  heard  this 
simple  act  proclaimed  by  another  roar  of  artillery,  such  as 
might  have  greeted  a  victory.  Leclerc  frowned  ;  for  it  was 
not  followed,  as  he  had  hoped,  by  acclamations.  The  echoes 
died  away  into  deep  silence. 

It  was  an  awkward  moment.  Leclerc  hoped  that  Toussaint 
would  lead  the  conversation.  But  Toussaint  was  deep  in 
thought.  Gazing  on  the  anxious  and  sickly  face  of  the  captain- 
general,  he  was  grieving  at  heart  that  he,  and  so  many  thou- 
sands more  who  might  have  lived  long  and  useful  lives  at  home, 
should  be  laid  low  in  the  course  of  a  bad  enterprise  against 
the  liberties  of  the  natives.  The  mournful  gaze  of  his  mild 
eyes  confused  the  captain-general,  so  that  he  said  the  first  thing 
that  occurred  in  order  to  break  the  silence.  He  observed  that 
he  understood  that  there  was  some  business  yet  standing  over 
for  settlement  between  the  parties  who  had  so  happily  assem- 
bled at  last.  He  had  no  doubt  that  General  Toussaint  would 
see  clearly  that  in  his  allegiance  to  France  was  involved  the 
duty  of  accounting  to  the  government  for  the  wealth  of  the 
island,  whether  open  to  estimate,  or  concealed  in  the  Mfcrnes 
or  elsewhere. 
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M  I  have  heard  something  ,of  this  before,71  said  Toussaint, 
"  and  am  as  ignorant  as  yourself  of  any  buried  treasure.  In 
this  island  Nature  is  so  perpetually  bountiful,  that  we  have  not 
the  temptation,  which  we  are  told  exists  elsewhere,  to  amass 
wealth  against  a  time  of  dearth.    I  have  no  treasure." 

44  If  so,  how  could  you  have  proposed  to  remain  out  of  the 
bounds  of  the  law,  as  you  did  till  lately  1  Nature  is  not  boun- 
tiful on  the  mountain-peaks,  which  must  then  have  been  your 
abode.  At  least,  Nature  does  not  there  bring  forth  arms  and 
ammunition.  "Without  treasure  with  which  to  purchase  sup- 
plies, how  would  you  have  obtained  arms  and  ammunition  f 

"  I  should  have  taken  yours." 

Leclerc  saw  that  even  his  own  followers  were  more  dis- 
posed to  applaud  than  resent  these  words,  and  he  therefore 
changed  the  topic. 

41  It  is  fortunate,  then,  for  all  parties,"  said  he,  "  that  future 
struggles  are  avoided.  We  are  friends.  Let  it  go  abroad 
through  the  whole  island  that  we  are  friends." 

Toussaint  made  no  reply.    Leclerc  continued  : 

44  You,  general,  and  your  troops,  will  be  employed  and  treat- 
ed like  the  rest  of  my  army.  With  regard  to  yourself,  you 
desire  repose."  Looking  round,  he  repeated  the  words  em- 
phatically, 44  You  desire  repose — and  you  deserve  it.  After  a 
man  has  sustained  for  several  years  the  government  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, I  apprehend  he  needs  repose.  I  leave  you  at  liberty  to 
retire  to  which  of  your  estates  you  please.  I  rely  so  much 
on  the  attachment  you  bear  the  colony  of  St.  Domingo,  as  to 
believe  you  will  employ  what  moments  of  leisure  you  may 
have  during  your  retreat  in  communicating  to  me  your  ideas 
respecting  the  means  proper  to  be  taken  to  cause  agriculture 
and  commerce  again  to  flourish.  Respecting  your  forces  and 
those  of  General  Christophe,  I  hold  full  information.  As  soon 
as  a  list  and  statement  of  the  troops  under  General  Dessalines 
are  transmitted  to  me,  I  will  communicate  my  instructions  as 
to  the  positions  they  are  to  take." 

44 1  will  send  a  messenger  from  my  guard  to  General  Dessa- 
lines this  day,"  said  Toussaint.  44 1  shall  be  passing  near  his 
post  on  my  way  to  my  house  at  Pongaudin,  and  he  shall  have 
your  message." 

44  This  day  f  said  Leclerc,  in  a  tone  of  some  constraint. 
"  Will  you  not  spend  this  day  with  us  ?" 

44 1  cannot,"  replied  Toussaint.  44 1  must  be  gone  to  my 
home." 

As  soon  as  it  was  believed  that  he  was  fairly  out  of  hearing, 
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the  acts  of  the  morning  were  proclaimed  throughout  Cap  Fran- 
cais  as  the  pardon  of  Generals  Toussaint  and  Christophe. 
This  proclamation  was  afterward  published,  by  Leclerc's  or- 
ders, in  the  Gazette  du  Cap,  where  it  was  read  by  Toussaint 
in  his  study  at  Pongaudin. 

M  See !"  said  he,  pointing  out  the  paragraph  to  Pascal  with 
a  smile.  "  This  is  the  way  of  men  with  each  other.  See  the 
complacency  with  which  one  man  pardons  another  for  the 
most  necessary  or  the  best  deed  of  his  life  !" 

During  a  halt  on  the  road  to  Pongaudin,  Isaac  and  Aimee 
appeared.  Aimee  was  tearful,  but  her  face  was  happy.  So 
were  her  words. 

"  Oh  father  I"  she  said, M  who  could  have  hoped,  after  what 
has  happened,  that  all  would  so  soon  be  well  ?" 

11 1  am  rejoiced  to  see  you  happy,  my  children." 

"  And  you,  father — you  are  happy  ?  Honoured  as  you  are — 
the  colony  at  peace — all  parties  friends — no  more  divisions — 
no  more  struggles  in  families  !  Father,  answer  me.  Is  it 
not  all  well  ?" 

"  No,  my  child." 

"  Are  you  unhappy,  father?" 

"  Yes,  my  child." 

"  I  am  quite  disappointed — quite  grieved,"  said  Aimee,  draw- 
ing back  from  his  arms  to  look  in  his  face. 

11  Vincent  gave  us  a  glorious  account  on  Tortuga,"  said 
Isaac,  "  of  the  welcome  you  had  at  Cap.    We  thought — " 

"  I  did  not  see  Vincent  at  Cap." 

"  He  was  not  there  ;  but  he  knew  all — " 

"  But,  father,"  said  Aimee,  u  you  will  see  General  Vincent. 
You  will  see  him  at  Pongaudin.  Now  that  you  have  done  as 
he  did — now  that  you  are  friends  with  the  French,  as  he  is, 
you  will  see  him,  father  ?" 

M  I  have  never  done  as  Vincent  did,  Aimee  ;  and  my  friend- 
ship with  the  French  is  what  it  ever  was.  If  Vincent  comes 
as  your  husband,  I  will  see  him  as  such.  As  a  friend,  I  can- 
not.   Is  he  your  husband,  my  love?" 

«  No." 

"  He  is  to  be  your  husband  ln 

11  If  you  would  see  him.  If  he  was  your  friend.  He  urges 
me,  father,  and  Madame  Leclerc  and  Isaac  urge  me  ;  but  I 
cannot  marry  him  yet.  Father,  you  do  not  know  how  much 
my  heart  is  with  you  and  my  mother." 

u  Are  you  happy,  Aimee  V9 

"  Madame  Leclerc  is  very  kind,  and  Vincent's  love  is  ev- 
erything that  ought  to  make  me  happy ;  but — " 
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44  Will  you  go  home  with  me,  my  child  V* 

44  How  glad  I  should  be  if  only  you  loved  Vincent !" 

44 1  cannot,  Aim6e.    Would  that  I  could." 

44  Then,  when  I  have  married  him,  you  will  see  him  as  my 
husband  ?  I  cannot  marry  till  my  heart  is  more  at  ease — till 
I  see  everybody,  as  friendly  as  Vincent  said  they  were.  But 
when  we  are  married  we  will  come  to  Pongaudin.    May  we  Vy 

44  Come,  my  dear,  when  you  will.  Your  parents'  home  and 
hearts  will  always  be  open  to  you.  Meantime,  write  often  to 
us,  Aimee." 

44  Oh  yes,  I  will.  I  will  write  very  often,  and  you  will  an- 
swer. I  have  heard  perpetually  of  my  mother  and  of  poor 
Genifrede.  But  where  is  Placide  1  I  thought  we  should  have 
met  him.    Was  not  he  at  Cap  ?" 

44  At  Cap  !  No,  indeed  !  He  was  too  heartbroken  to  be  at 
Cap  to-day." 

44 1  wish  I  could  understand  it  all !"  said  Aimee,  sadly.  44 1 
am  sure  there  are  many  things  that  I  do  not  know  or  compre- 
hend. I  thought  all  had  been  right  now,  and  yet  you  and  Pla- 
cide are  unhappy.    I  cannot  understand  it  all." 

44  Time  will  explain,  my  child.  There  will  come  a  day 
when  all  doubts  will  be  cleared  up  and  all  woes  at  an  end — 
when  the  wicked  will  cease  from  troubling,  love,  and  the  weary 
be  at  rest." 

44  Must  you  be  going,  father,  already  ?    Oh,  I  wish — " 

And  she  looked  at  Isaac  as  if  purposing  to  go  to  Pongau- 
din. Isaac  had,  however,  promised  Madame  Leclerc  to  return 
by  an  appointed  hour.  There  could  be  no  difficulty,  he  said, 
in  going  to  Pongaudin  any  day  ;  but  to-day  he  had  promised 
that  they  would  both  return  to  Madame  Leclerc.  Aimee, 
therefore,  bade  her  father  farewell  for  the  present — only  for  a 
very  little  while.  He  must  tell  her  mother  that  they  should 
certainly  meet  very  soon. 

In  the  piazza  at  Pongaudin  Toussaint  found  Christophe. 

44 1  wish,"  said  Christophe,  44  you  would  send  to  Dessalines 
not  only  the  captain-general's  message,  but  your  own  request 
that  he  will  yield." 

44 1  cannot,  Henri." 

14  But  he  may  spoil  all  by  holding  out." 
44 1  have  done  what  I  can  in  yielding  myself.    I  can  do  no 
more." 

44  You  approve  our  act  ?  Surely  you  do  not  repent  of  what 
you  have  done  ?" 

44 1  cannot  repent  of  what  I  could  not  avoid.    But  enough  of 
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business  for  to-day,  my  friend.  Where  is  Madame  Christophe  1 
Where  are  your  children  ?  Bring  them  here,  and  let  us  enjoy 
leisure  and  friendship  once  more,  while  we  can." 

"  We  will.  But,  Toussaint,  if  you  could  only  say  that  you 
are  satisfied  that  we  have  done  what  is  best,  it  would  relieve 
me  much." 

"  I  cannot,  Henri.  But  be  assured  I  fully  acquiesce.  One 
has  not  always  the  comfort  of  being  able  to  acquiesce." 

44  Can  you  say,  then,  that  you  forgive  me  in  as  far  as  you 
think  me  wrong  ?" 

"  Can  you  doubt  it  V9  replied  Toussaint,  turning  upon  him  a 
countenance  full  of  frank  affection.  u  Are  you  not  a  friend  of 
many  years  ?" 

"  God  forgive  me  if  I  have  misled  you,  Toussaint !" 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

SUSPENSE. 

Nature  wrought  with  the  blacks  this  season  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  hopes  and  the  defence  of  their  precarious  liber- 
ties. Never,  within  the  remembrance  of  the  young  people  at 
Pongaudin,  had  the  heat  set  in  so  early,  and  the  month  of  May 
been  so  sickly  in  the  towns.  To  the  eyes  of  such  as  Geni- 
frede,  who  were  ever  on  the  watch  for  signs,  it  might  almost 
seem  that  they  saw  Pestilence  floating,  on  her  poison-dropping 
wings,  beneath  the  clouds  which  sailed  from  all  quarters  of  the 
6ky  to  the  mountain-peaks  ;  clouds  muttering  in  thunder,  and 
startling  the  intruders  with  terrific  lightnings  from  night  to  night. 
The  reports  of  fever  having  broken  out  here  and  there  among 
the  invaders  became  more  and  more  frequent.  At  first,  those 
who  were  watching  the  times  the  most  intently  concluded  that, 
early  as  the  season  was,  "  the  wish"  must  be  44  father  to  the 
thought,"  and  believed  little  of  what  they  heard.  But,  before 
Toussaint  had  been  ten  days  at  Pongaudin,  it  was  certain  that 
disease  was  raging  to  such  an  extent  among  the  French  troops 
at  Cap,  that  the  captain-general  had  retired  to  Tortuga  to  join 
his  lady,  and  others  of  the  expedition  who  were  the  most  care- 
fully guarded.  The  garrison  at  St.  Marc  was  thinning,  The- 
rese  sent  word  ;  and  the  country  people  conveyed  to  Pongau- 
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din  the  news  that  funerals  were  becoming  daily  more  frequent 
at  Limbe,  Le  Dauphin,  and  other  posts  along  the  northern 
shore. 

Not  for  this,  however,  was  there  any  relaxation  of  the  vigi- 
lance with  which  L'Ouverture  was  watched  by  the  foe.  His 
mode  of  life  was  simple,  and  open  to  the  observation  of  any 
who  chose  to  look  on.  He  improved  his  gardens — he  read  | 
much — he  interested  himself  in  Denis's  studies — he  rode  out 
daily,  and  conversed  everywhere  with  the  people  by  the  way- 
side. He  wrote  many  letters,  sometimes  with  his  own  hand, 
and  sometimes  employing  that  of  his  friend  M.  Pascal,  who, 
with  his  wife,  resided  with  the  Ouvertures.  Toussaint  also 
received  many  letters,  and  a  perpetual  succession  of  visiters — 
of  applicants  about  matters  of  business,  as  it  seemed.  The 
only  mystery  was  how  all  his  despatches  were  sent  to  their 
destination.  This  was  a  mystery  which  grew  out  of  the  French 
practice  of  intercepting  his  correspondence.  Accidents  had 
happened  to  so  many  of  his  letters  during  the  first  week,  that 
he  presently  learned  the  necessity  of  some  plan  for  securing 
the  privacy  of  his  correspondence  ;  and  some  plan  he  did  de- 
vise which  quite  succeeded,  as  appeared  from  the  French  gen- 
eral having  recourse  to  a  new  mode  of  surveillance — that  of 
setting  spies  on  the  person  and  movements  of  the  black  chief. 

Toussaint's  family  were  alarmed  at  finding  his  steps  tracked 
and  his  repose  watched.  They  heard  incessantly  of  his  path 
being  crossed  in  his  rides ;  and  they  knew  that  many  of  the 
trifling  messages  which  were  brought,  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night,  to  be  delivered  into  L'Ouverture's  own  ear,  were 
mere  devices  to  learn  whether  he  was  at  home.  They  saw 
that  their  grounds  were  never  private  ;  and  felt  that  eyes  watch- 
ed them  from  the  outer  darkness  when  their  saloon  was  light- 
ed for  their  evening  employments  and  amusements.  Toussaint 
smiled  at  the  alarms  of  his  family,  admitting  the  fact  of  this 
incessant  espionage,  but  asking  what  harm  it  did,  and  pointing 
out  that  it  was  only  an  inconvenience  of  a  few  weeks'  duration. 
He  would  not  hear  of  any  strengthening  of  his  guard.  To  in- 
crease his  guard  would  be  to  encourage  and  authorize  the  sus- 
picions which  he  was  now  daily  weakening.  He  had  nothing 
to  conceal ;  and  the  sooner  the  invaders  satisfied  themselves 
of  this,  the  better  for  all  parties. 

In  answer  to  Madame  L'Ouverture's  frequent  speculations 
as  to  what  Leclerc  could  fix  his  suspicions  on,  Toussaint  said 
he  was  probably  supposed  to  be  in  communication  with  Des- 
salines.  He  thought  so  from  his  never  approaching  the  Mornes 
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in  his  rides  without  finding  French  soldiers  overlooking  his 
proceedings  from  every  point  of  the  hills.  He  was  not  in  com- 
munication witji  Dessalines.  He  did  not  know,  and  he  wished 
not  to  know,  even  where  he  was — whether  with  the  Bellairs, 
or  training  his  soldiers  elsewhere  for  farther  warfare.  Dessa- 
lines had  never  submitted  ;  and,  while  this  was  the  case,  it  was 
obviously  prudent  for  those  who  had  made  terms  to  know  no- 
thing of  any  plans  of  his  to  which  they  might  wish  success. 
Therese  would  not  compromise  the  Ouvertures  by  living  with 
them  in  the  present  state  of  affairs.  She  remained  quietly  on 
her  husband's  estate  near  St.  Marc,  only  corresponding  fre- 
quently with  her  friends  at  Pongaudin,  in  letters  which  all  the 
world  might  see. 

The  chief  subject  of  this  correspondence  was  the  fever- 
hospitals  preparing  at  St.  Marc,  as  at  all  the  other  towns  on 
the  coast,  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  whites.  Whatever 
might  be  Therese's  feelings  towards  the  whites,  her  compas- 
sion towards  sick  persons  of  every  colour  was  stronger.  Her 
gentle  nature  asserted  itself  whenever  weakness  and  suffering 
appealed  to  it ;  and  this  season  she  began  to  inspire  that  affec- 
tion in  her  neighbours,  to  establish  that  character  for  devoted 
charity,  which  afterward  made  her  the  idol  of  the  people.  If 
her  husband  had  been  with  her,  he  would  probably  have  for- 
bidden her  to  save  the  lives  of  any  of  that  race  whom  he  de- 
sired to  exterminate.  But  though  she  could,  perhaps,  have 
taken  away  life  with  her  own  hand  on  the  battle-field  with  the 
cry  of  liberty  in  her  ear,  she  could  form  no  compact  with  such 
an  ally  as  pestilence.  In  the  season  of  truce  and  retreat,  in 
the  absence  of  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  conflict,  she  became 
all  the  woman — the  gentle  spirit — to  whom  the  colony  from 
this  time  looked  up,  as  sent  to  temper  her  husband's  ferocity, 
and  wisely  to  direct  his  strengthening  passions.  She  who 
was  so  soon  after  11  the  good  empress"  was  now  the  Sister  of 
Charity,  actually  forgetting  former  wrongs  in  present  compas- 
sion for  the  helpless,  and  ministering  to  the  sick  without  thought 
whether,  on  recovery,  they  would  be  friends  or  foes.  It  was 
matter  of  speculation  to  many  besides  the  Ouvertures,  whether 
the  invaders  omitted  the  opportunity  of  making  a  hostage  of  her 
because  their  sick  needed  her  services,  or  because  they  were 
grateful  for  her  offices,  or  because  they  knew  Dessalines  well 
enough  to  be  aware  that,  so  far  from  such  an  act  bringing  him 
to  submission,  it  would  exasperate  his  ferocity,  and  draw  down 
new  sufferings  and  danger  upon  the  discouraged  whites. 

One  evening,  the  household  of  the  Ouvertures  were  where 
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it  was  now  their  wont  to  be,  at  sunset — under  the  trees,  on  a 
grassy  slope  of  the  gardens  fronting  the  west.  There  they 
usually  sat  at  this  hour,  to  see  the  sun  sink  into  the  ocean ; 
the  darkness  following  almost  as  quickly  as  if  that  great  fire 
were  indeed  quenched  in  the  waters.  On  this  occasion  the 
sun  was  still  half  an  hour  above  the  horizon,  when  Madame 
Dessalines  appeared  in  her  riding-dress,  and,  as  she  said,  in 
haste.  She  spoke  apart  with  Madame  L'Ouverture  and  Tous- 
saint,  and  presently  called  Genifrede  to  the  conference. 

Therese  had  of  late  wanted  help  at  St.  Marc — help  in  di- 
recting the  nursing  of  the  sick.  Now  she  must  have  it.  M. 
Papalier  was  ill — very  ill.  The  people  of  the  house  where 
he  lived  insisted  upon  sending  him  into  the  hospital  this  very 
night  if  good  attendance  was  not  provided  for  him ;  and  now — 

Therese  did  not  yet  seem  quite  clear  why  this  event  had 
determined  the  moment  of  her  application  for  Genifrede's  as- 
sistance. She  was  agitated.  She  could  only  say  that  Geni- 
frede had  nursed  Dessalines  well,  and  she  must  have  her  help 
again  now. 

u  You  will  go,  Genifrede,"  said  her  father,  "  that  Madame 
Dessalines  may  be  set  at  liberty  to  nurse  M.  Papalier  herself." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Therese,  trembling.  Genifrede  also  said 
"  No." 

"  You  would  not  have  me  nurse  him  ?"  said  Therese. 
*  Any  one  else  !  Ask  me  to  save  Rochambeau.  Send  me  to 
Tortuga  to  raise  Leclerc  from  the  brink  of  the  grave,  but  do 
not  expect  me  to  be  his  nurse  again." 

"  I  do  hope  it  from  you.  I  expect  it  of  you,  when  you  have 
considered  the  tenfold  mercy  of  nursing  him  with  your  own 
hands.  Think  of  the  opportunity  you  will  give  him  of  re- 
trieving wrongs  if  he  lives,  and  of  easing  his  soul  if  he  dies. 
How  many  of  us  would  desire,  above  all  things,  to  have  those 
whom  we  have  injured  beside  our  dying  pillow,  to  make  friends 
of  them  at  last !  Let  M.  Papalier  die  grateful  to  you  if  he 
must  die,  and  give  him  a  new  heart  towards  you  if  he  sur- 
vives." 

"It  was  not  this  that  I  intended,"  said  Therese.  u  Genifrede 
will  do  everything  under  my  care.  You  shall  have  my  help, 
Genifrede." 

"  No,"  said  Genifrede.  M  Do  not  play  the  tempter  with  me. 
Find  some  one  else.  You  will  have  much  to  answer  for  if  you 
make  me  go." 

"  What  temptation,  Genifrede  !"  asked  her  mother. 
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u  Do  not  press  her,"  said  Toussaint,  who  read  his  child's 
mind.    "  You  shall  not  be  urged,  Genifrede." 

"You  do  not  know — I  myself  do  not  know,"  said  Genifrede, 
hurriedly,  to  Madame  Dessalines,  "  what  might  happen — what 
I  might  be  tempted  to  do.  You  know — you  have  read  what 
some  nurses  did  in  the  plague  at  Milan — in  the  plague  in  Lon- 
don— in  the  night — with  wet  cloths — " 

u  Do  not  speak  of  it.  Stay  here,  Genifrede.  I  can  do 
without  you." 

44  If,"  continued  Genifrede,  "  they  could  do  that  for  money 
— if  the  tempter  moved  their  hands  to  that  deed  with  the  sight 
of  mere  rings  and  watches,  what  might  not  a  wretched  crea- 
ture do,  at  such  a  time,  with  revenge  muttering  for  ever  in  her 
heart!    My  ear  is  weary  of  it  here  ;  and  there — I  cannot  go." 

44  No,  you  cannot,"  said  Therese. 

44  Christ  strengthen  you,  my  child,"  said  Toussaint,  44  as 
Therese  is  strengthening  !  She  can  already  serve  those  whom 
she  and  you  once  hated  alike  ;  and  she  is  about  to  save  her  foe 
of  foes." 

"  No,  you  will  not  save  M.  Papalier,"  said  Genifrede. 

44  L'Ouverture  is  a  prophet,  as  all  men  are  in  proportion  as 
they  are  Christians,"  said  Therese.  "  If  he  says  I  shall  save 
my  enemy,  I  believe  I  shall." 

"  You  will  at  least  try.  If  you  are  going,  go  ;  the  sun  is 
setting,"  said  Toussaint.    44  What  escort  have  you  V* 

"  Old  Dessalines  and  another.    I  want  no  more." 

"  Old  Dessalines  !"  said  Toussaint,  smiling  ;  *  then  he  must 
have  wine.    I  must  see  him." 

u  He  is  here,"  said  Therese,  calling  him. 

The  old  man  was  indeed  lingering  near,  preferring  the 
chance  of  a  word  from  L'Ouverture  even  to  supper  and  wine 
within.  He  was  ready  enough  to  tell  his  story  :  that  he  lived 
as  butler  at  General  Dessalines' ;  and  that,  though  master  and 
servant  had  changed  places,  he  liked  the  new  times  better  than 
the  old.  He  was  treated  with  more  respect  now  by  everybody 
than  when  he  was  a  negro  tradesman,  even  though  he  then 
had  a  slave  of  his  own.  The  place  of  butler  suited  him,  too. 
General  Dessalines  and  his  lady  drank  only  water  ;  and  they 
left  him  to  manage  the  wine-cellar  just  as  he  liked,  except  at 
the  present  time,  when  a  dreadful  quantity  of  wine  was  wanted 
for  the  convalescents.  It  frightened  him  to  think  how  soon  the 
cellar  might  be  emptied  if  they  went  on  at  this  rate.  Old  Des- 
salines was  glad  he  had  come  to  Pongaudin  to-day.  He  had 
not  only  seen  L'Ouverture,  but  had  heard  from  L'Ouverture's 
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own  lips  that  General  Dessalines'  cellars  should  never  be  quite 
empty  while  there  was  wine  at  Pongaudin. 

When  Toussaint  resumed  his  seat  under  the  tree,  where  the 
Pascals,  Euphrosyne,  Placide,  and  Denis  remained  (the  rest 
having  gone  into  the  house  with  Therese),  he  found  Denis  dis- 
cussing with  M.  Pascal  the  principle  and  policy  of  nursing  the 
sick  who  were  hereafter  to  be  mown  down  on  the  battle-field. 
Denis  had  been  reminded  that  this  was  a  time  of  peace,  and 
that  he  was  not  authorized  to  anticipate  more  battle-fields  : 
and  his  reply  had  shown  that  he  had  no  faith  in  this  peace,  but 
looked  forward,  like  others  of  his  colour,  to  August  and  its 
consequences.  He  was  not  contradicted  here  ;  and  he  went 
on  to  ask  whether  the  Crusaders  (his  favourite  warriors)  nursed 
the  wounded  and  sick  heathens  whom  they  found  on  the  road 
and  in  the  cities  they  took. 

"  They  were  no  Christians  if  they  did  not,"  said  Euphrosyne. 

"  It  was  a  savage  age,"  observed  Placide. 

u  Still  they  were  the  representatives  of  the  Christianity  of 
their  day,"  said  Afra  ;  "  and  Christianity  requires  us  to  do 
good  to  those  who  use  us  ill." 

"  The  Crusaders,"  said  Toussaint,  u  lived  in  the  early  days 
of  that  Christianity  which  is  to  endure  as  long  as  the  race  of 
man.  Like  others,  they  did  their  part  in  acting  out  one  of  its 
principles.  That  one  was  not  love  of  enemies — which  yet  re- 
mains  for  us." 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  said  Pascal.  "  There  are  many  ways 
of  warring  for  the  Cross.    Theirs  was  one,  ours  is  another." 

"  You  always  speak  as  if  you  were  a  black,  M»  Pascal," 
said  Denis. 

"  I  would  fain  be  a  negro  in  heart  and  temper,  Denis,  if  what 
your  father  thinks  of  the  vocation  of  negroes  be  true." 

"  But  about  these  ways  of  warring  for  the  Cross  F  inquired 
Afra. 

"  I  mean,  and  L'Ouverture,  I  think,  means,"  said  Pascal, 
11  that  nothing  can  immediately  alter  the  nature  of  men  ;  that 
the  glorious  gospel  itself  is  made  to  change  the  face  of  the 
world  gradually  ;  all  the  more  surely,  because  slowly  and  nat- 
urally. This  seed  of  life  was  cast  upon  the  flood  of  human 
passions,  and  the  harvest  must  not  be  looked  for  till  after  many 
days.  Meantime  it  sprouts  out,  now  here,  now  there,  proving 
that  it  is  alive  and  growing ;  but  the  harvest  is  not  yet." 

"  We  find  one  trace  of  the  gospel  here  and  another  there," 
said  Toussaint ;  "  but  a  Christian  nation,  or  race,  or  class  of 
people,  who  has  seen  ?" 
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M  Not  in  the  earliest  days  P  asked  Euphrosyne.  ■  Were 
not  the  first  confessors  and  martyrs  a  Christian  class  ?" 

44  They  were  so  according  to  their  intention,  to  their  own 
idea,"  said  Toussaint.  u  They  were  votaries  of  the  one 
Christian  principle  most  needed  in  their  time.  The  noble 
men,  the  courageous  women,  who  stood,  calm  and  resolved,  in 
the  midst  of  the  amphitheatre,  with  the  heathen  altar  behind 
them,  the  hungry  tiger  before  them,  and  a  careless  or  scoffing 
multitude  ranged  all  around — these  were  strong  witnesses  to 
the  great  principle  of  Faith — noble  proofs  of  the  power  of  liv- 
ing and  dying  for  things  unseen.  This  was  their  function.  It 
was  for  others  to  show  forth  the  humility  and  modesty  in  which, 
as  a  class,  they  failed." 

*'  The  anchorites,"  said  Pascal,  "  each  in  his  cave,  solitary, 
abstemious,  showed  forth  in  its  strength  the  principle  of  Devo- 
tion, leaving  Charity  unthought  of." 

"And  then  the  nun — "  said  Toussaint. 

44  What  possible  grace  of  religion  did  the  nun  exhibit  P 
asked  Euphrosyne. 

44  The  original  nun,  Euphrosyne,  was  inspired  with  the  rev- 
erence of  Purity.  In  an  age  of  license,  those  who  were  devo- 
ted to  spiritual  things  were  the  salt  of  the  earth.  But  in  their 
worship  of  purity  they  outraged  human  love." 

44  The  friar,"  said  Pascal,  44  was  a  perpetual  emblem  of  Un- 
worldliness.  He  forced  upon  the  admiration  of  a  self-seeking 
world  the  peace  of  poverty,  the  repose  of  soul  which  is  troubled 
with  no  thought  for  the  morrow.  But  for  other  teachers,  how- 
ever, industry  would  have  been  despised — the  great  law  of  toil 
would  have  remained  unrecognised." 

4-  The  Crusaders  worked  hard  enough,"  said  Denis.  4(  Thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  them  died  of  their  toils,  besides  the 
slain." 

"  They  were  the  apostles  of  Zeal,"  said  ]VI.  Pascal.  44  For 
the  honour  of  the  gospel  they  suffered  and  died.  They  over- 
looked all  that  it  teaches  of  toleration  and  universal  love — of 
peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  men." 

u  None  of  these  Christians,"  said  Afra,  "  appear  to  have  had 
much  concern  for  men.  They  seem  to  have  lived  for  God  and 
the  faith,  without  love  or  care  for  those  for  whose  sake  God 
gave  the  faith." 

44  Just  so,"  said  her  husband.  44  That  part  of  our  religion 
had  not  yet  come  into  action.  The  first  step  taken  towards 
this  action  was  one  which  united  with  it  the  former  devotion  to 
God.    The  organization  of  the  great  Church  of  Christ  united, 
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in  the  intentions  of  those  who  formed  it,  care  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  salvation  of  men.    It  was  a  great  step." 

"  But  still,"  said  Euphrosyne,  "there  was  not  the  Charity, 
the  living  for  the  good  of  men,  soul  and  body,  which  was  what 
Christ  taught  and  practised." 

"  That,  Euphrosyne,  was  a  later  fruit ;  but  it  is  ripening 
now.  We  have  more  Sisters  of  Charity  than  contemplative 
nuns  at  this  time.  There  are  hospitals  in  every  Christian  land 
for  the  sick  and  the  aged.  It  is  remembered  now,  too,  that 
Christ  had  compassion  on  the  blind,  and  the  deaf,  and  the  in- 
sane ;  and  charity  to  these  is  now  the  Christianity  of  a  multi- 
tude." 

"And  what  is  their  defect?"  asked  Denis.  "  What  essen- 
tial do  they  overlook,  as  the  anchorite  and  the  Crusader  over- 
looked this  same  Charity?" 

"  It  may  be  Liberality — regard  to  the  Christian  liberty  of 
others  ;  it  may  be — " 

"  Let  us  not  look  too  closely  into  their  failures,"  said  Tous- 
saint.  "  Let  us  not  judge  our  brethren.  These  are  too  near 
our  own  time  for  us  to  be  just  judges.  We  see  their  charity — 
the  brightest  light  yet  in  the  constellation  of  Christian  princi- 
ples ;  let  us  be  thankful  that  our  eyes  have  seen  it.  It  is 
brightening,  too ;  so  that  day  telleth  to  day  of  its  increase,  and 
night  is  witness  of  it  unto  night.  It  is  now  not  only  the  sick 
and  infirm  in  body  that  are  cared  for ;  but  I  am  told  there  has 
been  a  man  in  England  who  has  taken  such  pity  on  those  who 
are  sick  and  deformed  in  soul,  as  to  have  explored  the  most 
loathsome  of  European  prisons  in  their  behalf.  There  has 
been  a  Briton  who  pitied  the  guilty  above  all  other  sufferers, 
and  devoted  to  them  his  time,  his  fortune,  his  all.  He  will 
have  followers  till  Christendom  itself  follows  him  ;  and  he  will 
thus  have  carried  forward  the  gospel  one  step.  The  charity 
which  grieves  more  for  the  deformity  of  the  soul  than  the  evils 
of  the  body  is  so  far  higher  a  charity,  that  it  may  almost  be 
called  a  new  principle." 

"  What  remains  ?"  asked  Euphrosyne. 

"  Do  you  see  anything  farther  to  be  done,  father  ?"  in- 
quired Denis. 

With  a  mournful  smile,  Toussaint  replied  that  mankind  had 
advanced  but  a  little  way  yet.  The  world  was  very  far  from 
being  Christianized. 

"  In  practice,"  said  Euphrosyne.  w  But,  supposing  us  all 
to  fulfil  what  has  been  exemplified  from  the  earliest  days  till 
now,  do  you  suppose  that  many  principles  remain  to  be  acted 
upon?" 
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"  No  doubt.  If  I  saw  none,  I  should  believe,  from  all  expe- 
rience, that  revelations  (or,  rather,  verifications  of  what  Chirst 
revealed)  will  succeed  each  other  as  men  exist.  But,  from 
the  beginning  till  now,  individuals  here  and  there  have  lived  by 
the  principles  which  classes  and  nations  have  overlooked.  By 
a  solitary  ray  shining  here  and  there,  we  may  foretel  some- 
thing of  the  new  lights  about  to  rise  upon  the  world.  There 
will  be  more  privileged  classes,  Euphrosyne ;  and,  Denis, 
these  privileges  are  lying  within  our  grasp." 

H  A  new  charity,  father?" 

44  A  new  charity,  my  boy.  To  solace  the  sick  and  infirm  is 
good.  To  tend  the  diseased  soul  is  better.  But  there  is  a 
higher  charity  still." 

44  To  do  good  to  those  who  hate  us,"  said  M.  Pascal :  44  in 
doing  good,  to  conquer  not  only  our  love  of  ease  and  our  fear 
of  pain,  but  our  prejudices,  our  just  resentments,  our  remem- 
brance of  injuries,  our  disgust  at  oppression,  our  contempt  of 
pride  :  to  forget  or  conquer  all  these  through  the  love  of  men 
as  men,  is  indeed  a  higher  charity  than  any  which  classes  have 
yet  illustrated." 

44  The  negroes  are  the  race  that  will  illustrate  it,"  said 
Toussaint,  with  calm  confidence.  44  The  gospel  is  for  the 
whole  world.  It  sprang  up  among  the  Jews  ;  the  white  Gen- 
tiles hold  it  now ;  and  the  negroes  are  destined  to  fulfil  their 
share.  They  are  to  illustrate  its  highest  charity.  For  tokens, 
mark  their  meek  and  kindly  natures,  the  softness  and  the  con- 
stancy of  their  affections,  and  (whenever  tried)  their  placabili- 
ty. Thus  prepared,  liberty  is  about  to  be  opened  to  them  in 
a  region  of  civilization.  When  God  has  given  them  the 
strength  of  the  free,  it  will  exalt  their  meekness  and  their  love 
into  that  highest  charity  of  which  we  have  spoken.  I  myself 
am  old  ;  and  though  I  shall  do  what  I  can  on  this  side  the 
grave,  I  cannot  see  the  great  day  except  in  faith.  But  my 
children  may  witness  at  least  its  dawn." 

44  In  those  days  wars  will  cease,"  said  Euphrosyne,  recall- 
ing the  thoughts  she  had  revolved  on  the  day  of  the  death  of 
Moyse  :  44  there  will  be  no  bloodshed,  no  violence — no  pun- 
ishment of  injuries  to  others,  while  your  people  forgive  their 
own." 

44  So  will  it  be,  I  trust,"  said  Toussaint. 

"  Why  notr  then,  begin  now  ?  Why  not  act  upon  your 
whole  principle  at  once  ?" 

44  Because  the  nature  of  the  negro  has  been  maimed.  He 
has  been  made  selfish,  cowardly,  and  indolent.    He  must  be 
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educated  back  into  a  fair  condition  ;  and  this  necessary  educa- 
tion circumstances  have  imposed.  We  are  compelled  to  the 
self-denial,  toil,  and  danger  of  warfare,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
liberty  which  is  to  carry  us  forward.  I  once  hoped  other- 
wise, Euphrosyne ;  but  I  now  see  the  bracing  process  of  de- 
fensive warfare  to  be  inevitable,  and,  on  the  whole,  good  for 
my  people.  Their  liberties,  thus  hardly  won,  will  be  prized 
so  as  to  shut  out  the  future  danger  of  war.  If,  however,  one 
stroke  is  inflicted  for  other  purposes  than  defence — if  one  life 
is  taken  for  vengeance,  we  shall  be  set  back  long  and  far  in 
our  career.  It  shall  not  be  under  my  rule.  Alas  !  for  those 
who  succeed  me,  if  they  permit  it !  It  will  not  only  make  the 
first  black  empire  a  by-word  throughout  the  world,  but  it  will 
render  the  Christian  civilization  of  my  people  difficult  and 
slow." 

Toussaint  spoke  like  a  ruler ;  and  he  was  virtually  still  a 
sovereign,  as  he  had  been  for  years  past.  Nor  were  the  to- 
kens of  sovereignty  altogether  wanting.  At  this  moment,  as 
was  continually  happening,  despatches  arrived,  on  affairs  of 
great  importance,  on  which  he  must  think  and  act. 

"  See  what  these  French  commanders  are  doing,"  said  he> 
handing  his  letters  to  M.  Pascal,  "  at  the  very  moment  that 
they  disclaim  all  intention  of  enslaving  the  negroes  !  What 
are  they  doing  yonder  but  recommencing  slavery  I  It  must  not 
be.    Are  you  disposed  for  business  P 

"  This  moment,"  said  M.  Pascal,  springing  up  before  he  had 
finished  the  letters.  "  Will  you  provide  a  messenger  ?  Sla- 
very is  restored  ;  and  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost." 

As  in  old  days,  lights  were  ordered  into  the  library  ;  and 
the  royal-souled  negro  dictated  his  commands  to  his  friendly 
secretary,  who  smiled  at  such  an  hour  at  the  thought  of  the 
exultation  of  the  French  court  over  the  "  surrender"  and  "  sub- 
mission" of  the  blacks. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

DEPARTURE  WITHOUT  RETINUE. 

M  Stand  where  you  are,  Therese — there,  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed  !  Stir  not  an  inch  without  my  leave  !  I  have  let  you 
have  your  own  way  too  much  of  late.  I  call  for  hours,  and 
you  never  come.    I  will  not  let  you  out  of  my  sight  again  !" 

So  said  M.  Papalier  in  the  delirium  of  his  fever,  as  Madame 
Dessalines  was  nursing  him  in  his  chamber  at  St.  Marc.  It 
was  a  sad  and  dreary  office,  but  she  had  motive  to  go  through 
with  it.  The  more  he  wandered  back  in  his  talk  to  the  old  days, 
the  more  strongly  she  felt  herself  called  upon  to  use  the  present 
generously.  The  more  imperious  the  tone  of  command  with 
which  he  addressed  her,  the  more  easily  could  she  pass  over 
the  error.  There  was  a  degree  of  pleasure  in  giving  moment- 
ary ease  to  him,  while  he  could  not  recognise  the  hand  that  be- 
stowed it.  She  dreaded,  however,  for  the  sake  of  both,  an 
hour  of  sanity.  If  he  slept  for  a  short  interval,  she  feared  to 
hear  him  speak  coherently  on  his  waking ;  and  the  more,  be- 
cause little  or  no  chance  of  his  recovery  remained.  The  thought 
of  his  carrying  forward  into  the  hour  of  death  the  insolent  tem- 
per of  his  life  was  terrible.  She  almost  hoped  that,  if  he  was 
to  die,  it  would  be  without  having  been  aware  that  he  and  his 
nurse  were  no  longer  master  and  slave. 

She  was  his  sole  nurse.  There  was  no  alternative  between 
this  and  her  not  being  with  him  at  all.  It  was  impossible  to 
allow  any  servant,  any  stranger,  to  hear  his  talk  of  old  times — 
to  witness  the  mode  in  which  he  addressed  her.  Except  the 
physician,  no  one  but  herself  entered  his  chamber  during  his 
waking  hours. 

She  now  sat,  as  he  desired,  full  in  his  view,  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  encouraging  repose  by  her  stillness,  and  gladly  turning 
from  the  ghastly  countenance  of  the  dying  man  to  the  scene 
without — visible  in  all  its  splendour,  as  the  room  had  a  north 
aspect,  and  the  window  stood  wide  to  admit  the  breathing  wind 
from  the  sea.  The  deep  blue  sea,  under  the  heaven  of  a  light- 
er blue,  looked  glorious  from  the  shaded  apartment.  The  rus- 
tle'of  the  trees  in  the  courtyard,  and  the  fall  of  water  there, 
spoke  of  coolness,  and  seemed  to  make  themselves  heard  by 
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the  patient,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  fever-flames  by  which  he 
was  consumed  ;  for  he  spoke  of  trees  and  fountains,  and  fan- 
cied himself  at  Arabic  He  asked  Therese  to  sing,  and  told 
her  what  to  sing.  She  did  not  wish  to  refuse ;  she  would  have 
indulged  him  ;  but  there  was  a  choking  in  her  throat  which  for- 
bade it.  Papalier  was  not  long  peremptory.  From  command- 
ing his  voice  sank  to  complaining  ;  from  complaining  to  the 
muttering  of  troubled  slumber ;  and,  at  length,  into  the  silence 
of  sleep. 

Therese  sat  still,  as  before,  looking  out  upon  the  sea  till  its 
brightness,  combined  with  the  whispers  of  foliage  and  waters, 
made  her  eyes  heavy,  and  disposed  her  to  sleep  too.  Leaning 
back  against  the  bedpost,  she  was  dreaming  that  she  was  awake, 
when  she  heard  her  name  so  called  that  she  awoke  with  a  start. 
Papalier  was  himself  again,  and  was  demanding  where  he  was, 
and  what  had  been  the  matter.  He  felt  the  blister  on  his  head ; 
he  complained  of  the  soreness  and  stiffness  of  his  mouth  and 
tongue  ;  he  tried  to  raise  himself,  and  could  not ;  and,  on  the 
full  discovery  of  his  state,  he  wept  like  a  child. 

Gently,  but  not  tenderly,  did  Therese  endeavour  to  comfort 
him.  He  had  irrecoverably  forfeited  her  tenderness.  Gentle, 
however,  she  was  as  she  told  him  that  his  state  now,  however 
painful,  was  better  than  an  hour  ago,  when  he  was  unconscious 
of  it.  Gentle  was  her  hand  when  she  wrapped  fresh,  cool 
leaves  round  his  burning  head.  Gentle  was  her  voice  when 
she  persuaded  him  to  drink.  Gentle  was  the  expression  of  her 
eye  when  she  fixed  its  gaze  upon  his  face,  and  by  its  influence 
caused  him  to  check,  like  a  child,  the  sobs  that  shook  his 
frame. 

"  Therese,"  said  he,  "  I  am  dying.  I  feel  that  I  am  dying. 
Oh  !  what  must  I  do  ?" 

"  We  must  wait  upon  God's  pleasure.  Let  us  wait  in  quiet. 
Is  there  anything  that  can  give  you  quiet  of  mind  or  body?" 

Tears  stole  again  from  the  heavy,  closing  eyes. 

"  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  end  of  our  lives-,  almost  from 
their  beginning,"  said  Therese.  "  There  is  nothing  strange  or 
surprising  in  it.  The  great  thing  is  to  throw  off  any  burden — 
any  anxiety — and  then  to  be  still.  An  easy  mind  is  the  great 
thing,  whether  recovery  is  at  hand  or — " 

"•Do  not  talk  of  recovery.    I  shall  not  recover." 

"  Can  I  do  anything — listen  to  anything — so  as  to  give  you 
ease  ?  Shall  I  call  Father  Gabriel  ?  You  may  find  comfort 
in  speaking  to  him." 

M  I  want  to  speak  to  you  first.    I  have  not  half  done  the 
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business  I  came  for  :  I  have  not  half  secured  my  estates  for 
ray  daughters." 

"I  believe  you  have.  I  know  that  L'Ouverture  fully  in- 
tends— " 

"What  does  it  matter  what  L'Ouverture  intends?  I  mean 
no  contempt  to  him  by  saying  so.  He  intends  very  well,  I 
dare  say  ;  but  in  the  scramble  and  confusion  that  are  at  hand, 
what  chance  will  my  poor  orphan  girls  have  for  their  rights  V9 

"  Fear  nothing  for  them.  If  there  is  to  be  a  struggle,  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  how  it  will  end.  The  French  army 
will  be  expelled — " 

H  You  do  not  say  so  !    You  cannot  think  so  !" 

"  I  am  certain  of  it.  But  the  white  proprietors  will  be  as 
safe  in  person  and  property,  as  welcome  to  L'Ouverture,  as 
during  the  years  of  his  full  authority.  You  were  not  here  to 
see  it ;  but  the  white  proprietors  were  very  happy,  perfectly 
satisfied,  during  those  years  (at  least,  all  of  them  who  were 
reasonable  men).  I  can  undertake  for  L'Ouverture  that  your 
daughters'  income  from  their  estates  shall  be  sent  to  them  at 
Paris,  if  you  desire  them  to  stay  there  ;  or  the  estates  shall  be 
sold  for  their  benefit ;  or,  if  you  will  trust  them  to  my  care — " 

M  No,  no  !    Impossible  !" 

44 1  am  the  wife  of  a  general,  and  second  to  no  woman  on 
the  island,"  said  Therese,  calmly.  44 1  have  power  to  protect 
your  daughters  ;  and,  in  an  hour  like  this,  you  cannot  doubt  my 
sincerity  when  I  say  that  I  have  the  will." 

44  It  cannot  be,  Therese.  I  do  not  doubt  you — neither  your 
word  nor  your  will.    But  it  is  impossible,  utterly." 

44  Is  there  strength,  even  in  the  hour  of  death,  to  trample  on 
the  dark  race  1  Oh  !  better  far  to  trample  on  the  prejudices  of 
race  !    Will  you  not  do  this  ?" 

44  You  talk  absurdly,  Therese.  Do  not  trouble  me  with 
nonsense  now.  You  will  undertake,  you  say,  that  Toussaint 
shall  secure  to  my  daughters  the  estates  I  have  left  them  by 
will.  That  is,  in  case  of  the  blacks  getting  the  upper  hand. 
If  they  are  put  down,  my  will  secures  everything.  Happily, 
my  will  is  in  safe  hands.  Speak,  Therese  !  You  engage  for 
what  I  have  just  said  ?" 

44  As  far  as  warranted  by  my  knowledge  of  L'Ouverture  and 
his  intentions,  I  do.  If,  through  his  death  or  adversity,  this  re- 
source should  fail,  your  daughters  shall  not  suffer  while  my 
husband  and  I  have  property." 

"  Your  husband !  property  !    It  is  strange,"  muttered  Papa- 
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lier.  11 1  believe  you,  however.  I  trust  you,  Therese  ;  and 
I  thank  you,  love." 

Therese  started  at  that  old  word — that  old  name.  Recov- 
ering herself,  she  inquired, 

11  Have  you  more  to  ask  of  me  ?  Is  there  any  other  service 
I  can  render  you  ?" 

M  No,  no.  You  have  done  too  much  for  me — too  much,  con- 
sidering the  new  order  of  affairs." 

"  I  have  something  to  ask  of  you.  I  require  an  answer  to 
one  question." 

"  You  require  !" 

"  I  do.  By  the  right  of  an  outraged  mother,  I  require  to 
know  who  destroyed  my  child  ?" 

"  Say  nothing  of  that,  Therese.  You  should  know  better 
than  to  bring  such  subjects  before  a  dying  man." 

"Such  subjects  lie  before  the  dead.  Better  to  meet  them 
prepared — atoned  for,  in  as  far  as  atonement  is  yet  possible. 
For  your  own  sake  and  by  my  own  right,  I  require  to  be  told 
who  destroyed  my  child." 

"  I  did  not,  Therese." 

M  You  did  not !  Is  it  possible  ?  Yet  in  this  hour  you  could 
not  deceive  me.  I  have  accused  you  of  the  deed  from  that 
hour  to  this.    Is  it  possible  that  I  have  wronged  you  P 

"  Tdo  not  say  that  I  disapproved  of  it — that  I  did  not  allow 
it,  but  I  did  not  do  it." 

"  Then  you  know  who  did  it  T* 
r    <l  Of  course  I  do." 

"  Who  was  it  ?" 

u  I  swore  long  ago  that  I  would  not  tell,  and  I  never  will. 
But  you  may  lay  the  blame  on  me,  my  dear ;  for,  as  I  told 
you,  I  permitted  the  deed.  It  was  necessary.  Our  lives  de- 
pended on  it." 

"  May  you  not  find  your  eternal  death  depend  on  it !"  said 
Therese,  agonized  by  suspicions  as  to  whose  hand  it  was  by 
which  her  child  had  died.  In  a  moment  she  formed  a  resolve 
which  she  never  broke  —  never  again  to  seek  to  know  that 
which  Papalier  now  refused  to  tell.  A  glance  at  the  counte- 
nance before  her  filled  her  with  remorse  the  next  instant  at 
what  now  seemed  the  cruel  words  she  had  just  spoken. 

"  Let  me  bring  Father  Gabriel  to  you,"  said  she.  "  He  will 
give  you  whatever  comfort  God  permits." 

"  Do  not  suppose  I  shall  tell  Father  Gabriel  what  you  want 
to  discover,"  replied  Papalier.   11  He  has  no  business  with  more 
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than  my  share  of  the  affair,  which  is  what  you  know  already, 
I  am  too  weak  to  talk — to  Father  Gabriel,  or  any  one  else." 
But  you  need  comfort.    You  will  rest  better  afterward." 

"Well,  well  :  in  the  evening,  perhaps.  I  must  be  quiet  now. 
Comfort,  indeed  !"  he  muttered.  <c  Yes,  I  want  comfort  enough, 
in  the  horrid  condition  I  am  in.  But  there  is  no  comfort  till 
one  lies  dead.    I  wish  I  was  dead." 

He  fell  into  a  restless  doze.  Moved  by  his  misery,  and 
melted  by  the  thought  that  she  had  wronged  him,  in  all  these 
years,  by  harbouring  the  image  of  his  hand  on  her  infant's 
throat — distracted,  too,  by  the  new  doubts  that  had  arisen — 
Therese  prayed  and  wept,  wept  and  prayed,  on  behalf  of  Papa- 
lier  and  all  sinners.  Again  and  again  she  implored  that  these 
wretched  hatreds,  these  miserable  strifes,  might  be  all  hushed 
in  the  grave — might  be  wholly  dissolved  in  death. 

She  was  just  stealing  to  the  door,  intending  to  send  for  Fa- 
ther Gabriel,  that  he  might  be  in  readiness  for  the  dying  man's 
confession,  when  Papalier  started,  cast  his  eyes  round  the 
room  hurriedly,  and  exclaimed, 

"  It  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  attaching  them.  If  one's  eye  is  off 
them  for  one  moment  —  Oh!  you  are  there,  Therese!  I 
thought,  after  all  I  had  done  for  you — after  all  I  had  spent  upon 
you — I  thought  you  would  not  go  off  with  the  rest.  Don't  go 
—Therese— Therese  !" 

"  I  am  here,"  said  she,  perceiving  that  he  no  longer  saw. 

11 1  knew  you  would  stay,"  he  said,  very  faintly.  "  I  cannot 
spare  you,  my  dear." 

The  last  words  he  said  were, 

"  I  cannot  spare  you — remember — Therese  !" 

To  the  pang  of  the  thought  that  he  had  died  unconfessed 
succeeded  the  question,  more  painful  still, 

"  Could  religious  offices  avail  anything  to  a  soul  wholly  un- 
sanctified  ?  Is  therg  a  promise  that  any  power  can  put  such  a 
spirit  into  immediate  congeniality  with  the  temper  of  Heaven  ? 
Among  the  many  mansions,  is  there  one  which  would  not  be  a 
prison  to  such  ?  to  the  proud  one  who  must  there  feel  himseli 
*  poor  and  miserable,  and  blind  and  naked  V  " 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

JUNE. 

Of  the  letters  written  by  Toussaint  and  Pascal  on  the  even- 
ing when  news  arrived  of  the  imposition  of  compulsory  labour 
on  the- negroes,  some  reached  their  destination  ;  but  one  did 
not.  That  one  was  to  L'Ouverture's  aid,  Fontaine,  at  Cap 
Frangais.    It  contained  the  following  : 

*  It  is  said  that  General  Leclerc  is  in  a  bad  state  of  health 
at  Tortuga.  Of  this  you  will  inform  me.  If  you  see  the 
captain-general,  be  sure  to  tell  him  that  the  cultivators  are  no 
longer  disposed  to  obey  me,  for  the  planters  wish  to  set  them 
to  work  at  Hericourt,  which  they  certainly  ought  not  to  do. 

"  I  have  to  ask  you  whether  any  one  near  the  person  of  the 

captain-general  can  be  gained  to  procure  the  release  of  D  , 

who  would  be  very  useful  to  me  from  his  influence  at  La  Nou- 
velle  and  elsewhere. 

"Acquaint  Gingembre  that  he  is  not  to  quit  the  Borgne, 
where  the  cultivators  must  not  be  set  to  work." 

This  letter  never  reached  Fontaine,  but  was,  instead,  made 
the  subject  of  a  consultation  in  the  captain-general's  quarters. 
Amid  the  boastings  which  he  sent  home,  and  by  which  France 
was  amused,  Leclerc  felt  that  his  thirty-five  thousand  soldiers 
had  made  no  progress  whatever  in  the  real  conquest  of  St. 
Domingo.  He  was  aware  that  France  had  less  power  there 
than  before  she  had  alienated  L'Ouverture.  He  felt  that  Tous- 
saint was  still  the  sovereign  that  he  had  been  for  ten  years 
past.  He  knew  that  a  glance  of  the  eye,  a  lifting  of  the  hand 
from  Toussaint,  wrought  more  than  sheaves  of  ordinances 
from  himself,  and  all  the  commendations  and  flatteries  of  the 
First  Consul.  Leclerc  and  the  officers  in  his  confidence  could 
never  take  a  morning  ride  or  give  an  evening  party — they 
could  never  hear  a  negro  singing,  or  amuse  themselves  with 
children  playing  on  the  shore  or  in  the  woods,  without  being 
reminded  that  they  were  intruders,  and  that  the  native  and 
abundant  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants  was  all  for  their  L'Ouver- 
ture, now  that  France  had  put  him  in  opposition  to  herself. 
Leclerc  and  his  confidential  advisers  committed  the  error  of 
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attributing  all  this  to  Toussaint's  personal  qualities  ;  and  they 
drew  the  false  inference  (most  acceptable  to  the  First  Consul), 
that  if  Toussaint  were  out  of  the  way,  all  would  be  well  for 
the  purposes  of  France.  Having  never  seriously  regarded 
the  blacks  as  free  men  and  fellow-citizens,  these  Frenchmen 
omitted  to  perceive  that  a  great  part  of  their  devotion  to  Tous- 
saint was  loyalty  to  their  race.  Proceeding  on  this  mistake, 
Leclerc  and  his  council,  sanctioned  by  the  First  Consul,  ruin- 
ed their  work,  lost  their  object,  and  brought  irretrievable  dis- 
grace upon  their  names — some  of  which  are  immortalized  only 
by  the  infamy  of  the  act  which  ensued. 

From  day  to  day  they  endeavoured  to  entrap  Toussaint ; 
but  he  knew  it,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  faithful  and  vigilant 
friends.  Day  by  day  he  was  warned  of  an  ambush  here,  of 
spies  there,  or  of  an  attempt  meditated  for  such  an  hour.  Du- 
ring a  fortnight  of  incessant  designs  upon  his  person,  he  so 
baffled  all  attempts  as  to  induce  a  sort  of  suspicion  among  the 
French  soldiery  that  he  was  protected  by  magic. 

It  was  an  anxious  season  for  his  family.  Their  only  com- 
fort was  that  it  would  soon  be  over ;  that  this,  like  all  other 
evils  connected  with  the  invasion,  was  to  last  only  "  till  Au- 
gust ;"  the  familiar  words  which  were  the  talisman  of  hope 
throughout  the  island.  The  household  at  Pongaudin  counted 
the  days  till  August ;  but  it  was  yet  only  the  beginning  of  June, 
and  the  season  passed  heavily  away.  On  one  occasion,  a 
faithful  servant  of  Toussaint's  was  brought  in  dead — shot  from 
a  thicket  which  his  master  was  expected  to  pass.  On  another, 
the  road  home  was  believed  to  be  beset ;  and  all  the  messen- 
gers sent  by  the  family  to  warn  him  of  his  danger  were  de- 
tained on  some  frivolous  pretext ;  and  the  household  were  at 
length  relieved  by  his  appearing  from  the  garden,  having  re- 
turned in  a  boat  provided  by  some  of  his  scouts.  Now  and 
then  some  one  mentioned  retiring  to  the  mountains ;  but  Tous- 
saint would  not  hear  of  it.  He  said  it  would  be  considered  a 
breach  of  the  treaty,  and  would  forfeit  all  the  advantages  to  be 
expected  from  a  few  weeks'  patience.  The  French  were,  he 
knew,  daily  more  enfeebled  and  distracted  by  sickness.  Cau- 
tion and  patience,  for  two  months  more,  would  probably  se- 
cure freedom  without  bloodshed.  He  had  foreseen  that  the 
present  perils  would  arise  from  the  truce,  and  still  believed 
that  it  had  better  not  have  been  made.  But,  as  he  had  agreed 
to  it,  the  first  breach  should  not  be  on  his  part. 

If  Toussaint  owed  his  danger  to  Christophe,  he  owed  him 
the  protection  by  which  he  had  thus  far  been  preserved.  Worn 
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as  he  was  by  perpetual  labour  and  anxiety,  Henri  seemed 
never  to  close  his  eyes  in  sleep  during  this  anxious  season. 
He  felt  to  the  full  his  responsibility,  from  the  hour  of  the  first 
discovery  of  French  treachery  towards  his  friend.  By  day  he 
was  scouring  the  country  in  the  direction  of  Toussaint's  rides. 
By  night  he  was  patrolling  round  the  estate.  It  seemed  as  if 
his  eye  pierced  the  deepest  shades  of  the  woods  ;  as  if  his  ear 
caught  up  whispers  from  the  council-chamber  in  Tortuga. 
For  Henri's  sake,  Toussaint  ran  no  risks  but  such  as  duty  ab- 
solutely required  ;  for  Henri's  sake,  he  freely  accepted  these 
toils  in  his  behalf.  He  knew  it  to  be  essential  to  Henri's  fu- 
ture peace  that  his  personal  safety  should  be  preserved  through 
this  season,  and  that  Henri  himself  should  be  his  chief  guar- 
dian. 

Henri  himself  did  not  ask  him  to  give  up  his  rides.  It  was 
necessary  that  his  people  should  have  almost  daily  proof  that 
he  was  among  them,  safe  and  free.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
French  should  discern  no  symptom  of  fear,  of  shrinking,  of 
departure  from  the  mode  of  life  he  had  proposed  on  retiring  to 
his  estate.  Almost  daily,  therefore,  he  rode  ;  and  exhilarating 
did  he  find  the  rapid  exercise,  the  danger,  and,  above  all,  the 
knowledge  he  gained  of  the  condition  of  his  people,  in  fortunes 
and  in  mind,  and  the  confidence  with  which  they  hailed  him, 
the  constancy  with  which  they  appealed  to  his  authority  wher- 
ever he  appeared. 

This  knowledge  enabled  him  to  keep  up  more  than  the 
show  of  co-operation  with  the  French  in  matters  which  con- 
cerned the  welfare  of  the  people.  He  pointed  out  gross 
abuses,  and  Leclerc  hastened  to  remedy  them.  Leclerc  con- 
sulted him  occasionally  in  local  affairs,  and  had  his  best  ad- 
vice. This  kind  of  correspondence,  useful  and  innocent,  could 
not  have  been  carried  on  to  equal  purpose  but  for  Toussaint's 
rides. 

By  such  excursions  he  verified  a  cause  of  complaint,  con- 
cerning which  he  had  received  applications  at  home.  In  dis- 
persing his  troops  over  the  colony,  Leclerc  had  taken  care  to 
quarter  a  very  large  proportion  in  the  districts  near  Gonaives, 
so  as  to  enclose  the  residence  of  Toussaint  with  the  best  of 
the  French  forces.  The  canton  of  Henneri  was  overcharged 
with  these  troops,  so  that  the  inhabitants  were  oppressed,  and 
the  soldiers  themselves  suffered  from  scarcity  of  food,  and  from 
the  fever  which  raged  in  their  crowded  quarters.  Having  as- 
certained this  to  be  the  fact,  Toussaint  wrote  to  represent  the 
case  to  Leclerc,  and  received  a  speedy  and  favourable  reply. 
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By  Leclere's  command,  General  Brunet  wrote  that  this  was  an 
affair  which  came  within  his  department ;  that  he  was  neces- 
sarily ignorant  of  the  localities  of  St.  Domingo  and  of  their  re- 
spective resources ;  and  that  he  should  be  thankful  for  infor- 
mation and  guidance  from  one  who  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
these  circumstances.  He  proposed  that  General  Toussaint 
should  meet  him  in  the  centre  of  the  canton  of  Henneri,  and 
instruct  him  concerning  the  better  distribution  of  the  troops. 

M  See  these  whites  !"  said  Toussaint,  handing  the  letter  to 
M.  Pascal.  "  Till  they  find  they  are  wrong,  they  have  no  mis- 
givings— they  know  everything — and  they  are  obliged  at  last 
to  come  and  learn  of  old  Toussaint." 

"  You  will  not  meet  General  Brunet  as  he  proposes  ?"  said 
M.  Pascal.  "You  will  not  place  yourself  in  the  centre  of  the 
canton,  among  their  troops  ?" 

"  No,  no,  you  will  not !  You  will  not  think  of  going  !" 
cried  Madame  L'Ouverture. 

''For  once,  Margot,  you  bear  ill-will  towards  those  who 
compliment  your  husband,"  said  Toussaint,  smiling.  "  But  be 
easy ,  I  shall  not  go  to  the  canton  of  Henneri.  If  I  walk 
into  a  pitfall,  it  shall  not  be  after  having  seen  it  made.  I  must 
meet  General  Brunet,  however.  I  shall  invite  him  here,  with 
an  escort  of  twenty  soldiers,  promising  to  limit  my  own  guard 
to  that  number." 

"  He  will  not  come,"  said  M.  Pascal. 

"  I  think  he  will ;  not  because  they  trust  me,  for  they  know 
not  what  trust  is  ;  but  because  I  could  gain  nothing  by  any  in- 
jury to  General  Brunet  and  twenty  soldiers  that  could  compen- 
sate for  a  breach  of  the  treaty." 

M  The  gain  from  capture  or  violence  would  be  all  the  other 
way,  certainly,"  said  Pascal,  in  alow  voice. 

"Henri  will  take  care  that  General  Brunet's  is  bond. fide  an 
escort  of  twenty.  There  is  reason  for  the  meeting  taking 
place  here.  Maps  will  be  wanted,  and  other  assistance  which 
we  might  not  remember  to  provide  elsewhere.  General  Bru- 
net must  be  my  guest,  and  Madame  L'Ouverture  will  make 
him  admire  our  hospitality." 

General  Brunet  immediately  accepted  the  invitation,  prom- 
ising to  present  himself  at  Pongaudin  on  the  tenth  of  June. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

A  FEAT. 

General  Brunet  brought  with  him  no  more  than  his  allot- 
ted twenty  soldiers  and  a  secretary.  Christophe  ascertained  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  and  let  the  household  know,  that  not  an- 
other French  soldier  breathed  within  a  circuit  of  some  miles 
when  the  evening  closed  in,  so  that  the  ladies  threw  off  con- 
straint and  fear  together  as  the  two  generals,  with  their  secre- 
taries, retired  to  the  library  after  coffee. 

Placide  had  been  with  Christophe  all  day,  and  was  the 
means  by  which  the  household  had  been  assured  of  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  of  the  patrol  which 
was  to  watch  the  roads  during  the  night.  It  seemed  improb- 
able, however,  that,  of  all  nights,  that  should  be  chosen  for  an 
assault  when  the  Ouvertures  must  be  particularly  roused  to 
observation,  and  when  a  French  general  was  in  their  hands. 
Of  all  nights,  this  was  probably  the  safest;  yet  Placide,  glad, 
perhaps,  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  a  guest  from  Paris,  chose 
to  mount  guard  with  Christophe. 

Denis  was  permitted  to  be  in  the  library,  as  the  business 
was  not  private,  and,  to  one  who  knew  the  country  as  well  as 
he  did,  very  entertaining.  For  a  time  he  found  it  so,  while  all 
the  five  were  stooping  over  the  maps,  and  his  father  was  ex- 
plaining the  nature  of  the  localities  and  the  interests  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  while  words  dropped  from  General  Brunet  which 
gave  an  insight  into  that  object  of  Denis's  strong  curiosity — 
the  French  encampment  on  Tortuga.  When  all  of  this  kind 
had  been  said,  and  the  conversation  turned  upon  points  of  mili- 
tary science  or  management,  which  he  did  not  care  about,  Den- 
is drew  off  to  the  window,  and  thence  into  the  balcony,  where 
he  looked  out  upon  the  night — vainly,  for  it  was  cloudy,  and 
there  was  yet  no  moon.  The  air  was  cool  and  pleasant,  how- 
ever, and  he  remained  leaning  over  the  balcony,  revolving  what 
he  had  heard,  and  picturing  to  himself  the  little  court  of  Ma- 
dame Leclerc — so  near,  and  yet  out  of  his  reach.  While  thus 
absorbed,  it  is  probable  that  some  distant  voice  of  song  insti- 
gated him  to  sing  also.  Like  his  race  generally,  Denis  was 
almost  always  singing — always  when  alone  and  meditative* 
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It  is  probable  that  some  notes  of  the  air  sung  by  those  who 
looked  to  August  for  freedom — sung  by  the  whole  negro  popu- 
lation— now  caught  his  ear  ;  for  he  began,  hardly  to  sing,  but 
to  murmur  this  popular  air.  The  words  were  not  heard  with- 
in, and  it  would  not  have  mattered  if  they  had  been,  for  they 
were  in  the  negro  language.  But  the  air  was  by  this  time  in- 
telligible enough  to  the  invaders.  In  the  interest  of  conversa- 
tion, nothing  escaped  the  eye  of  Toussaint.  He  saw  an  ex- 
change of  glances  between  General  Brunet  and  his  secretary, 
and  a  half  smile  on  the  face  of  each  which  he  did  not  like. 

He  thought  it  best  to  take  no  notice ;  but,  far  from  leaving 
off,  Denis  sang  louder  as  he  sank  deeper  into  revery.  M.  Pas- 
cal became  aware  of  some  embarrassment  and  of  its  cause. 

u  Denis,  you  disturb  us,"  he  called  out  from  the  table. 

They  heard  no  more  of  Denis,  and  their  business  proceeded. 
Vexed,  partly  with  himself,  and  partly  at  having  been  rebuked 
in  General  Brunet's  hearing,  he  went  round  the  house  by  the 
balcony,  and  thence  to  the  upper  gallery,  which  commanded 
the  finest  sea-view  in  the  daytime,  and  the  freshest  sea-breezes 
at  night.  -  There,  in  a  somewhat  perverse  mood,  he  sang  for 
his  own  pleasure  the  air  for  which  he  had  been  checked  for 
singing  unconsciously.  He  remained  there  a  long  while — he 
did  not  know  how  long — till  the  moon  rose,  when  he  remem- 
bered that  it  must  be  midnight.  As  no  one  had  called  him,  he 
supposed  that  the  party  in  the  library  were  still  in  consultation. 

As  his  eye  rested  on  the  bay,  while  he  was  considering 
whether  he  must  not  go  in,  he  perceived  something  dark  lying 
on  the  waters  between  the  island  and  the  shore.  As  he  strain- 
ed his  sight,  and  as  the  waned  moon  rose  higher,  he  discover- 
ed that  it  was  a  ship.  It  was  strange.  No  ship  ever  had  busi- 
ness there,  though  he  had  heard  that  there  was  a  deep  channel 
and  good  anchorage  in  that  little  bay.  It  was  very  strange. 
But  something  stranger  still  soon  met  his  ear :  sounds,  first 
odd,  then  painful — horrible.  There  was  some  bustle  below — 
on  the  beach,  within  the  little  gate — he  thought  even  on  the 
lawn.  It  was  a  scuffle ;  there  was  a  stifled  cry.  He  feared 
the  guard  were  disarmed  and  gagged — attacked  on  the  side  of 
the  sea,  where  no  one  dreamed  of  an  assault,  and  where  there 
was  no  Christophe  to  help.  Denis  knew,  however,  how  to 
reach  Christophe.  He  did  the  right  thing.  Lest  his  purpose 
should  be  prevented  if  he  entered  the  house,  he  clambered  up 
the  roof  to  its  ridge,  and  swung  the  heavy  alarm-bell.  Its  ir- 
regular clang  banished  sleep  in  a  moment  from  a  circuit  of  many 
miles.    It  not  only  startled  the  ladies  of  the  family  from  their 
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beds,  but  every  fisherman  rushed  from  his  hut  upon  the  shore. 
Christophe  and  Placide  were  galloping  to  Pongaudin  almost 
before  they  had  drawn  a  breath.  Every  beast  stirred  in  its 
lair,  and  every  bird  rustled  in  its  roost.  Rapid,  however,  as 
was  the  spread  of  sound,  it  was  too  late  to  save  L'Ouverture. 

I/Ouverture  himself  had  but  a  few  moments  of  uncertainty 
to  endure.  In  the  midst  of  earnest  conversation,  suspicious 
sounds  were  heard.  The  two  Frenchmen  rushed  to  the  door 
of  the  library,  and  M.  Pascal  to  the  balcony.  M.  Pascal  re- 
entered in  an  instant,  saying, 

44  The  house  is  surrounded — the  lawn  is  crowded.  Make 
no  resistance,  and  they  may  spare  your  life." 

"  Hark  !  The  bell !  There  is  hope,"  said  Toussaint.  "  No 
resistance  !  but  let  us  gain  time." 

The  door  was  burst  open,  and  with  General  Brunet  entered 
a  personage  whom  he  introduced  as  Admiral  Ferrari,  followed 
by  a  file  of  grenadiers. 

"  What  can  be  your  errand  at  this  hour  ?"  asked  Tous- 
saint. 

"  I  have  orders  from  the  captain-general  to  arrest  you,"  re- 
plied Admiral  Ferrari.  "  Your  guards  are  disarmed  and 
bound.  Our  troops  are  everywhere.  You  are  dead  if  you 
resist.    Deliver  up  your  sword  !" 

"  I  shall  not  resist  such  a  force  as  you  have  thought  neces- 
sary to  bring  against  me,"  replied  Toussaint,  handing  his 
sword  to  the  admiral.  41  Am  I  to  be  a  prisoner  here  in  my 
own  house  P 

44  No,  indeed  \  I  have  orders  to  convey  you  and  your  fam- 
ily to  Cap  Fran9ais.  No  delay  !  To  the  boats  this  moment  * 
You  will  find  your  family  on  board  the  frigate,  or  on  the  way 
to  it." 

44  Do  what  you  will  with  me  ;  but  Madame  L'Ouverture  is 
in  weak  health.  Suffer  her  and  my  children  to  remain  at 
home." 

il  Lose  no  more  time,  general.  March  I  or  we  must  carry 
you." 

Voices  of  lamentation  and  of  passion  were  heard  in  the  cor- 
ridor, which  quickened  L'Ouverture's  movements  more  than 
threats  or  insults  could  have  done.  He  left  the  library,  and 
found  the  ladies  of  the  household  in  the  corridor — Margot 
weeping  and  trembling,  and  Genifrede  addressing  M.  Coasson 
in  a  tone  of  high  anger. 

14  You  here,  M.  Coasson  !"  said  Toussaint ;  44  and  availing 
yourself  once  more  of  the  weakness  and  woes  of  women,  I  per* 
ceive." 
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"  I  came  as  guide,"  replied  M.  Coasson.  "  The  admiral  and 
his  troops  needed  some  one  to  show  them  the  way ;  and,  as 
you  are  aware,  I  was  qualified  to  do  so.  I  have  always  felt, 
too,  that  I  had  a  sort  of  an  appointment  to  fulfil  with  this 
young  lady.  Her  kind  expressions  towards  the  whites  on  my 
last  visit  might  be  a  sort  of  invitation  to  come  again — with 
such  a  train  as  you  see,"  pointing  to  the  stiff  row  of  grenadiers 
who  stood  behind. 

Genifrede  groaned. 

u  Make  yourself  happy  with  your  train,"  said  Toussaint  as 
he  seized  the  wretch  by  the  collar,  hurled  him  back  among  the 
grenadiers,  and  kicked  him  over  as  he  lay — introducing  great 
disorder  into  trie  formal  arrangements  of  that  dignified  guard. 

This  would  have  been  the  last  moment  of  Toussaint  if 
General  Brunet  had  not  drawn  his  sword  and  commanded  ev- 
ery one  to  stand  back.  His  orders,  he  said,  were  to  deliver  his 
prisoner  alive. 

"  Come,  my  love,"  said  Toussaint  to  Madame  L'Ouverture, 
u  we  are  to  sleep  on  board  a  frigate  this  night.  Come,  Geni- 
frede !  We  may  sleep  in  peace.  General  Brunet  will  hardly 
be  able  to  digest  your  hospitality,  my  Margot ;  but  you  may 
sleep.  Who  else  ?"  he  asked,  as  he  looked  round  upon  his 
trembling  household. 

"  We  are  following,"  said  M.  Pascal,  who  had  his  wife  and 
Euphrosyne  on  either  arm. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  General  Brunet.  u  Our  orders  extend 
only  to  General  Toussaint  and  his  family.  You  must  remain. 
Reverend  father,"  he  said  to  Father  Laxabon,  "  you  may  re- 
main also — to  comfort  any  friends  of  General  Toussaint  whom 
you  may  be  able  to  meet  with  to-morrow.  They  will  be  in- 
consolable, no  doubt." 

M.  Coasson  whispered  to  the  admiral,  who  said,  in  conse- 
quence, bowing  to  Euphrosyne, 

"  I  can  answer  for  this  young  lady  being  a  welcome  guest 
to  Madame  Leclerc.  If  she  will  afford  to  a  countryman  the 
pleasure  and  honour  of  conveying  her,  it  will  give  him  joy  to 
introduce  her  to  a  society  worthy  of  her." 

u  I  do  not  wish  to  see  Madame  Leclerc,"  said  Euphrosyne, 
speaking  with  surprising  calmness,  though  her  cheek  was 
white  as  ashes.  M  I  wish  to  be  wherever  I  may  best  testify  my 
attachment  to  these  my  honoured  friends  in  the  day  of  their 
undeserved  adversity." 

She  looked  from  M.  Pascal  to  L'Ouverture. 

"  Stay  with  those  who  can  be  your  guardians,"  said  Tous- 
saint. 
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44  For  our  sakes,"  added  Genifrede. 

"  Stay  with  us  !"  cried  M.  Pascal  and  Afra. 

41  Farewell,  then,"  said  Euphrosyne,  extending  her  arras  to 
Madame  L'Ouverture. 

M  We  are  losing  time,"  said  General  Brunet,  as  the  clang  of 
the  alarm-bell  was  heard  again.  By  his  order,  some  soldiers 
went  in  search  of  the  traitor  who  was  ringing  the  bell,  and 
others  pushed  the  captive  family  before  them  towards  the  door. 
M.  Coasson  thrust  himself  between  the  parting  friends,  and  be- 
gan to  count  the  family,  in  order  to  tell  who  was  missing.  It 
would  not  do,  he  observed,  to  leave  any  behind. 

"  Lose  no  more  time,"  said  the  admiral.  44  Those  who  may 
be  left  behind  are  cared  for,  I  promise  you.  We  have  a  hun- 
dred of  them  safe  already." 

"  A  hundred  of  whom  ?"  asked  Toussaint,  as  he  walked. 

u  Of  your  friends,"  replied  Admiral  Ferrari. 

This  was  too  true.  A  hundred  of  Toussaint's  most  at- 
tached adherents  had  been  seized  this  night.  No  one  of  them 
was  ever  again  heard  of  in  the  island. 

At  the  door  of  the  mansion  Denis  was  brought  forward, 
guarded.    His  eyes  were  flashing  fire. 

"The  country  is  up!"  he  cried.  Hl  got  good  service  out 
of  the  old  bell  before  they  found  me." 

"  Right,  my  boy  !    Thank  you  !"  said  his  father,  cheerfully. 

M  Give  Genifrede  to  me,  father.  My  mother  is  ready  to 
sink." 

Proudly  he  supported  his  sister  to  the  boats,  carrying  her  on 
so  rapidly  as  to  prevent  the  need  of  any  soldier  speaking  to 
her. 

There  was  an  array  of  boats  along  the  shore  of  the  bay. 
Distant  firing  was  heard  during  the  whole  time  that  the  prison- 
ers and  the  troops  were  embarking. 

41  They  must  be  very  much  afraid  of  us,"  observed  Denis, 
looking  round  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  his  place  beside  his 
sister  in  the  boau  44  They  have  given  us  above  a  hundred 
guards  apiece,  I  believe." 

44  They  are  afraid  of  us,"  said  Toussaint. 

44  There  is  terrible  fighting  somewhere,"  murmured  the 
weeping  Margot.    44 1  am  afraid  Placide  is  in  the  midst  of  it." 

44  He  is  in  his  duty  if  he  be,"  said  Toussaint. 

Placide  had  discharged  this  kind  of  duty,  however,  and  now 
appeared  to  fulfil  the  other — of  sharing  the  captivity  of  his  pa- 
rents. He  leaped  into  the  boat,  breathless,  after  it  had  pushed 
off  from  the  shore. 
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u  In  time,  thank  God  !"  gasped  he. 

11  He  can  hardly  speak  !"  exclaimed  his  mother.  "  He  is 
wet !    He  is  wounded — cruelly  wounded  !" 

"  Not  wounded  at  all,  mother.  Whole  in  heart  and  skin  ! 
I  am  soaked  in  the  blood  of  our  enemies.  We  have  fought 
gloriously — in  vain,  however,  for  to-night.  Latortue  is  shot 
— and  Jasmin.  There  are  few  left  but  Christophe  ;  but  he  is 
fighting  like  a  lion." 

"  Why  did  you  leave  him,  my  son  V9  asked  Toussaint. 

"  He  desired  me  to  come  again  and  again,  and  I  fought  on. 
At  last  I  was  cut  off  from  him.  I  could  not  give  any  more 
help  there,  and  I  saw  that  my  business  lay  here.  They  say 
this  frigate  is  the  Creole.    Whither  bound,  I  wonder  V* 

"  To  Cap  Francais,"  replied  the  officer  in  the  stern,  H  to 
join  the  Heros,  now  in  the  roads  there." 

*  The  Heros — a  seventy-four,  I  think,"  said  L'Ouverture. 

14  A  seventy-four — you  are  correct,"  replied  the  officer.  No 
one^spoke  again. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
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When  Toussaint  set  foot  on  the  deck  of  the  Heros,  on  the 
evening  of  the  next  day,  the  commander  stood  ready  to  re- 
ceive him — and  not  only  the  commander.  Soldiers  also  stood 
ready  with  chains,  with  which  they  lost  no  time  in  fettering  the 
old  man's  ancles  and  wrists.  While  they  were  doing  this, 
Toussaint  quietly  said  to  the  commander, 

"  By  my  overthrow,  the  trunk  of  the  tree  of  negro  liberty  is 
laid  low — only  the  trunk.  It  will  shoot  out  again  from  the 
roots — and  they  are  many  and  deep." 

The  moment  the  soldiers  stepped  back  and  allowed  access 
to  him,  Aim£e  was  in  his  arms  ;  and  Isaac,  in  great  agitation, 
presented  himself. 

"  I  will  never  leave  you  more,  father !"  said  he.  t{  These 
fetters  !  Nothing  should  have  made  me  believe  such  treatment 
possible.  I  trusted  Leclerc  as  firmly  as  I  trusted  you.  I  have 
been  living  with  him  while  he  meditated  chains  for  you  !  I  am 
humbled  for  ever  !    All  I  can  do  now  is  to  devote  myself  to 
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you,  as  Placide  did  at  the  right  time.  Would  I  were  Placide  ! 
I  am  humbled  for  ever  !" 

"  No,  my  son,  not  for  ever.  It  is  a  common  lot  to  be  hum- 
bled for  the  credulous  confidence  of  youth.  It  is  a  safer  and 
a  nobler  error,  Isaac,  than  its  opposite.  It  is  better  than  un- 
belief in  the  virtue  of  man." 

"  You  torture  me  with  your  goodness,  father !" 

u  I  deal  with  you  as  with  myself,  Isaac.  In  the  young  days 
of  my  freedom,  I  trusted  falsely,  as  you  have  done.  I  be- 
lieved in  Bonaparte,  as  you  have  believed  in  Leclerc.  We 
have  both  received  a  lesson  ;  but  I  do  not  feel  humbled  for  ever, 
nor  must  you." 

*  Would  I  were  Placide  !"  was  all  that  Isaac  could  say. 

"  You  are  so  good  to  Isaac  and  me,"  said  Aimee,  timidly, 
u  that  perhaps  you  would  (could  you  ?)  see  Vincent." 

"  No,  my  child.  Vincent  is  not  like  Isaac.  He  cannot  be 
made  wise  by  experience,  and  his  folly  is  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  treachery.    I  cannot  see  General  Vincent." 

No  choice  was  allowed,  however.  Vincent  rushed  forward, 
knelt  before  Toussaint  and  clasped  his  knees,  imploring,  in  a 
convulsion  of  grief,  pardon  for  the  past,  and  permission  to  de- 
vote every  hour  of  his  future  life  to  the  family  whom  he  had 
mined. 

"  My  pardon  you  have,"  said  I/Ouverture.  "  I  should  rath- 
er say  my  compassion ;  for  you  never  deliberately  designed 
treachery.  I  am  persuaded." 

"  I  never  did  !  I  never  did  !" 

"  Neither  had  you  any  good  design.  You  have  been  selfish, 
vain,  and  presumptuous  ;  as  far  from  comprehending  my  pur- 
poses as  from  having  criminal  ones  of  your  own.  In  the  new 
circumstances  in  which  negroes  are  placed,  many  must  fall, 
however  firmly  some  may  stand.  You  are  among  the  infirm  ; 
and  therefore,  however  I  may  mourn,  I  do  not  resent  what  you 
have  done." 

"  Thank  God  !  You  pardon  me  !  Thank  God  !  Hence- 
forth, with  Aimee  to  watch  over  me,  with  you  to  guide  me — " 

■  No,  Vincent !  You  cannot  be  with  me.  Aimee  is  free 
as  she  has  ever  been ;  but  you  cannot  be  with  me.  I  go  to 
martyrdom — to  fulfil  what  appears  to  be  the  solemn  vocation 
of  the  Ouvertures.  I  go  to  martyrdom  ;  and  none  but  steady 
souls  must  travel  that  way  with  me." 

"  You  scorn  me,"  said  Vincent,  springing  from  his  knees* 
"  Your  acts  show  that  you  scorn  me.  You  take  that  poor  fel- 
low," pointing  to  Mars  Plaisir,  "  and  you  reject  me." 
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n  My  sons'  servant,"  said  Toussaint,  smiling.  "  He  goes 
to  his  beloved  France,  free  to  quit  us  for  any  other  service 
when  ours  becomes  too  grave  for  his  light  spirit.  I  would  not 
insult  you  by  taking  you  on  a  like  condition.  You  must  leave 
us,  Vincent,"  pointing  to  the  Creole's  boat,  now  about  to  put  off 
from  the  Heros.    "  We  will  pray  for  you.    Farewell !" 

"  Aimee,"  said  her  lover,  scarcely  daring  to  raise  his  eyes 
to  her  face. 

44  Farewell,  Vincent !"  Aimee  strove  to  say. 

In  vain  Vincent  endeavoured  to  plead.  Aimee  shook  her 
head,  signed  to  him  to  go,  and  hid  her  face  on  her  father's 
shoulder.  It  was  too  much.  Humbled  to  the  point  of  exas- 
peration, Vincent  threw  himself  over  the  ship's  side  into  the 
boat,  and  never  more  saw  the  face  of  an  Ouverture. 

44  I  have  nothing  left  but  you,"  sobbed  Aimee  ;  14  but  you 
and  my  mother.  If  they  kill  you,  my  mother  will  die,  and  I 
6hall  be  desolate." 

"  Your  brothers,  my  child." 

44  No,  no.  I  have  tried  all.  I  left  you  to  try.  I  loved  you 
always,  but  I  thought  I  loved  others  more.    But — " 

44  But,"  said  her  father,  when  she  could  not  proceed,  44  you 
found  the  lot  of  woman.  To  woman  the  affections  are  all :  to 
men,  even  to  brothers,  they  are  not.  Courage,  Aimee  !  Cour- 
age !  for  you  are  an  Ouverture.  Courage  to  meet  your  wom- 
an's martyrdom  !" 

44  Let  me  rest  upon  your  heart,  father,  and  I  can  bear  any- 
thing." 

44  Would  I  could,  my  child  !  But  they  will  not  allow  it — 
these  jailers.    They  will  part  us." 

44  I  wish  these  chains  could  bind  me  too — these  very  links 
— that  I  might  never  leave  you,"  cried  Aimee,  kissing  the  fet- 
ters which  bound  her  father's  arms. 

44  Your  mother's  heart,  Aimee — that  remains." 

44 1  will  keep  it  from  breaking,  father,  trust  me." 

And  the  mother  and  daughter  tasted  something  like  happi- 
ness, even  in  an  hour  like  this,  in  their  reunion.  It  was  a 
strange  kind  of  comfort  to  Aimee  to  hear  from  her  mother  how 
long  ago  her  father  had  foreseen,  at  Pongaudin,  that  the  day 
might  come  when  her  heart  would  be  torn  between  her  lover 
and  her  family.  The  impending  blow  had  been  struck ;  the 
struggle  had  taken  place  ;  and  it  only  remained  now  to  en- 
dure it. 

44  Father!"  said  Genifrede,  appealing  to  Toussaint,  with 
grave  countenance,  44  you  say  that  none  but  brave  and  stea  y 
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souls  must  go  with  you  on  your  way  to  martyrdom.  You 
know  me  to  be  cowardly  as  a  slave,  and  unstable  as  yonder 
boat  now  tossing  on  the  waves.    Do  you  see  that  boat,  father?" 

"  Surely — yes  ;  it  is  Paul,"  said  Toussaint,  looking  through 
his  glass.    "  Paul  is  coming  to  say  farewell." 

u  Let  me  return  with  him,  father.  Let  me  become  his  child. 
I  am  unworthy  to  be  yours.    And  he  and  I  are  so  forlorn  I" 

Her  father's  tender  gaze  encouraged  her  to  say  more. 
Drawing  closer,  she  whispered, 

"  I  have  seen  Moyse — I  have  seen  him  more  than  once  in 
the  morne,  and  I  cannot  leave  this  place.    Let  me  stay." 

44  Stay,  my  child.  Seek  consolation  in  your  own  way.  We 
will  all  pray  for  you ;  we  will  all  console  your  mother  for 
your  absence.    We  shall  not  meet  again  on  earth,  Genifrede." 

u  I  know  it,  father.  But  the  time  of  rest — how  long  it  is  in 
coming !" 

M  My  child,  our  rest  is  in  the  soul ;  it  lies  not  either  in  place 
or  time.  Do  not  look  for  it  in  the  grave,  unless  you  have  it 
first  in  the  soul." 

"  Then  would  I  had  never  been  born  !" 

"  How  different  will  be  your  cry  when  you  have  been  a 
daughter  to  Paul  for  a  while  !  When  you  see  him  consoled, 
and  reposing  upon  your  care,  you  will  say,  1 1  thank  God  that 
I  have  lived  for  this  !'  A  great  duty  lies  before  you,  my  dear 
child  ;  and  in  the  heart  of  duty  lies  rest — a  deeper  than  that 
of  the  grave.    Shall  I  give  you  a  duty  to  discharge  for  me  !" 

"  Oh,  yes  !    I  will  take  it  as  your  blessing." 

"  Convey  to  Christophe  my  last  message.  Bid  him  rejoice 
for  me  that  my  work  is  done.  My  work  is  now  his.  Bid  him 
remember  how  we  always  agreed  that  freedom  is  safe.  I  be- 
queath the  charge  of  it  to  him,  with  my  blessing." 

"  He  shall  know  this,  if  he  lives,  before  the  moon  rises." 

"  If  he  does  not  live,  let  Dessalines  hear  what  was  my  mes- 
sage to  Christophe.  He  will  know  how  much  to  take  to  him- 
self." 

It  was  well  that  this  message  was  given  without  farther  de- 
lay. Toussaint  was  summoned  to  speak  with  some  officers  of 
Leclerc's  council  in  the  cabin  below.  At  the  clank  of  his 
chains  upon  the  deck,  all  eyes  were  upon  him  except  those  of 
his  own  family,  which  were  turned  away  in  grief. 

"  Before  your  departure,"  said  one  of  the  officers  in  the 
small  cabin  to  which  Toussaint  was  conducted,  "  we  would 
urge  you  to  do  a  service  to  the  colony  which  yet  remains  in 
your  power.    You  must  not  refuse  this  last  service." 
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*  I  bave  never  refused  to  serve  the  colony  ;  and  I  am  as 
willing  to-day  as  ever." 

44  No  doubt.  Reveal  to  us,  then,  the  spot  in  the  Mornes  du 
Chaos  in  which  your  treasures  lie  buried,  and  state  their 
amount." 

44 1  have  before  said  that  I  have  buried  no  treasures.  Do 
you  disbelieve  my  word  f 

44  We  are  sorry  to  do  so,  but  facts  are  against  you.  You 
cannot  deceive  us.  We  know  that  you  caused  certain  of  your 
dependants  to  bury  treasure  near  the  Plateaux  de  la  Ravine ; 
and  that  you  afterward  shot  these  servants  to  secure  your  se- 
cret." 

44  Is  it  possible  f 

44  You  see  we  have  penetrated  your  counsels.  Trie  time 
for  concealment  is  past.  You  take  your  family  with  you,  and 
none  of  you  will  ever  return.  Your  friends  are,  most  of  them, 
disposed  of.  A  new  order  of  things  has  commenced.  You 
boast  of  your  patriotism.  Show  it  now  by  giving  up  the  treas- 
ure of  the  colony  to  the  uses  of  the  colony." 

44 1  have  already  devoted  my  all  to  the  colony.  I  reply  once 
more  that  I  leave  behind  me  no  treasure  but  that  which  you 
cannot  appreciate — the  grateful  hearts  of  my  people." 

The  investigation  was  pressed,  the  inquiry  made,  under 
every  form  of  appeal  that  could  be  devised,  and  in  vain.  Tous- 
saint  disdained  to  repeat  his  reply,  and  he  spoke  no  more.  The 
officers  left  him  with  threats  on  their  lips.  The  door  was 
locked  and  barred  behind  them,  and  Toussaint  found  himself  a 
solitary  prisoner. 

During  the  night  the  vessel  got  under  weigh.  What  at  that 
hour  were  the  secrets  which  lay  hid  in  the  mountain-passes, 
the  forest-shades,  and  the  sad  homes  of  the  island  whose  true 
ruler  was  now  borne  away  from  its  shores  ? 

Pongaudin  was  already  deserted.  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Pascal  had,  by  great  activity,  obtained  a  passage  for  France  in 
the  ship  which  was  freighted  with  Leclerc's  boastings  of  his 
crowning  feat.  They  were  already  far  on  the  sea  before  the 
Heros  spread  its  sails.  Leclerc's  announcement  of  Tous- 
saint's  overthrow  was  as  follows  : 

44 1  intercepted  letters  which  he  had  written  to  one  Fon- 
taine, who  was  his  agent  at  Cap  Francais.  These  afforded 
an  unanswerable  proof  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  conspiracy, 
and  that  he  was  anxious  to  regain  his  former  influence  in  the 
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colony.  He  waited  only  for  the  result  of  disease  among  the 
troops. 

M  Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  be  improper  to  give 
him  time  to  mature  his  criminal  designs.  I  ordered  him  to  be 
apprehended — a  difficult  task;  but  it  succeeded  through  the 
excellent  arrangements  made  by  General  Brunet,  who  was  in- 
trusted with  its  execution,  and  the  zeal  and  ardour  of  Admiral 
Ferrari. 

u  I  am  sending  to  France,  with  all  his  family,  this  deeply- 
perfidious  man,  who,  by  his  consummate  hypocrisy,  has. done 
us  so  much  mischief.  The  government  will  determine  how  it 
should  dispose  of  him. 

u  The  apprehension  of  General  Toussaint  occasions  some 
disturbances.  Two  leaders  of  the  insurgents  are  already  in 
custody,  and  I  have  ordered  them  to  be  shot.  About  a  hun- 
dred of  his  confidential  partisans  have  been  secured,  of  whom 
some  are  on  board  the  Muiron  frigate,  which  is  under  orders 
for  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  rest  are  distributed  among  the 
different  ships  of  the  squadron. 

M 1  am  daily  occupied  in  settling  the  affairs  of  the  colony 
with  the  least  possible  inconvenience  ;  but  the  excessive  heat, 
and  the  diseases  which  attack  us,  render  it  an  extremely  pain- 
ful task.  I  am  impatient  for  the  approach  of  the  month  of 
September,  when  the  season  will  renovate  our  activity. 

M  The  departure  of  Toussaint  has  produced  general  joy  at 
Cap  Fran^ais. 

"  The  commissary  of  justice,  Mont  Peson,  is  dead.  The 
colonial  prefect,  Benezech,  is  breathing  his  last.  The  adju- 
tant-commandant, Dampier,  is  dead  :  he  was  a  young  officer 
of  great  promise. 

"  I  have  the  honour,  &c, 

(Signed)  "  Leclerc." 

On  board  the  vessel  which  carried  these  tidings  was  Pascal, 
prepared  to  give  a  different  version  of  the  late  transactions, 
and  revolving  with  Afra  the  means  by  which  he  might  best  em- 
ploy such  influence  as  he  had  on  behalf  of  his  friend.  Theirs 
was  a  nearly  hopeless  errand,  they  well  knew  ;  but  the  less 
hopeful,  the  more  anxious  were  they  to  do  what  they  could. 

Was  Euphrosyne  with  them  1  No.  She  never  forgot  the 
duty  which  she  had  set  before  her — to  stay  near  Le  Bosquet, 
in  hopes  of  better  times,  when  she  might  make  reparation  to 
the  people  of  the  estate  for  what  they  had  suffered  at  her 
grandfather's  hands.    A  more  pressing  duty  also  detained  her 
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on  the  island.  She  could  be  a  daughter  to  M.  Raymond  in 
Afra's  stead,  and  thus  make  their  duty  easier  to  the  Pascals. 
Among  the  lamentations  and  prayers  which  v/ent  up  from  the 
mourning  island  were  those  of  the  old  man  and  the  young  girl 
who  wept  together  at  Le  Zephyr,  scarcely  attempting  yet  to 
forgive  the  enemies  whose  treachery  had  outraged  the  Deliver- 
er— as  he  was  henceforth  called,  more  fondly  than  ever.  They 
were  not  wholly  wretched.  They  dwelt  on  the  surprise  and 
pleasure  it  would  be  to  the  Ouvertures  to  find  the  Pascals  in 
France  before  them.  Euphrosyne  had  also  the  satisfaction 
of  doing  something,  however  indirectly,  for  her  unfortunate 
friends  ;  and  she  really  enjoyed  the  occupation,  to  her  so  fa- 
miliar and  still  so  dear,  of  ministering  to  the  comfort  of  an  old 
man  who  had  no  present  dependance  but  on  her. 

Her  cares  and  duties  were  soon  increased.  The  habitations 
of  the  Plain  du  Nord  became  so  disgusting  and  so  dangerous 
as  the  pestilence  strewed  the  land  with  dead,  and  the  survivers 
of  the  French  army  became,  in  proportion  to  the  visitation, 
desperate  and  savage,  that  Madame  Oge  was  at  length,  like 
all  her  neighbours,  driven  from  her  home.  She  wished  to 
take  refuge  with  one  of  her  own  colour  ;  and  M.  Raymond,  at 
Euphrosyne's  suggestion,  invited  her  to  Le  Zephyr  to  await 
better  days.  With  a  good  grace  did  Euphrosyne  go  out  to 
meet  her ;  with  a  good  grace  did  she  welcome  and  entertain 
her.  The  time  was  past  when  she  could  be  terrified  with  evil 
prognostications.  In  the  hour  of  the  earthquake,  no  one  heeds 
the  croak  of  the  raven. 

Among  the  nuns  at  St.  Marc  there  was  trembling,  which  the 
pale  abbess  herself  could  not  subdue  by  reason  or  exhortation. 
Their  ears  were  already  weary  with  the  moans  of  the  dying. 
They  had  now  to  hear  the  shrieks  and  curses  of  the  kidnap- 
ped blacks — the  friends  of  L'Ouverture — whose  homes  were 
made  desolate.  The  terrified  women  could  not  but  ask  each 
other,  "who  next?"  for  they  all  loved  L'Ouverture,  and  had 
declared  their  trust  in  him.  No  one  injured  the  household  of 
the  abbess,  however;  and  the  sisters  were  all  spared,  in  safety 
and  honour,  to  hear  the  proclamation  of  the  Independence  of 
Hayti,  and  to  enjoy  the  protection  and  friendship  of  its  be- 
loved empress. 

And  where  was  she,  Therese,  when  St.  Marc  was  resound- 
ing with  the  cries  of  her  husband's  betrayed  companions  and 
friends  ?  She  was  on  the  way  to  the  fastnesses,  where  her 
unyielding  husband  was  preparing  a  tremendous  retribution  for 
those  whom  he  had  never  trusted.    She  rejoiced,  solemnly  but 
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mournfully,  that  he  had  never  yielded.  She  could  not  wonder 
that  the  first  words  of  Dessalines  to  her,  when  he  met  her 
horse  on  the  steep,  were  a  command  that  she  would  never 
more  intercede  for  a  Frenchman — never  more  hold  back  his 
strong  hand  from  the  work  which  he  had  now  to  do.  She  nev- 
er did,  till  that  which  in  a  chief  was  warfare,  became  in  an 
emperor  vengeance.  Then  she  resumed  her  woman's  office  of 
intercession,  and  by  it  won  for  herself  the  title  of  "  the  good 
empress. " 

The  eyes  which  first  caught  sight  of  the  receding  ship  He- 
ros  at  dawn  were  those  of  Paul  L'Ouverture  and  Genifrede. 
They  had  sent  messengers,  more  likely  than  themselves  to 
reach  Christophe  and  Dessalines,  with  the  last  message  of 
Toussaint ;  and  they  were  now  at  leisure  to  watch,  from  the 
heights  above  their  hut  (their  home  henceforth),  the  departure 
of  all  who  bore  their  name.  They  were  left  alone,  but  not  al- 
together forlorn.  They  called  each  other  father  and  daughter ; 
and  here  they  eould  freely,  and  for  ever,  mourn  Moyse. 

Christophe  received  the  message.  It  was  not  needed  to 
rouse  him  to  take  upon  himself,  or  to  share  with  Dessalines, 
the  office  of  him  who  was  gone.  The  thoughts  of  his  heart 
were  told  to  none.  They  were  unspeakable  except  by  the 
language  of  deeds.  His  deeds  proclaimed  them  ;  and,  after 
his  faithful  warfare  during  his  subsequent  mild  reign,  his  acts 
of  liberality,  wisdom,  and  mercy  showed  how  true  was  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  mission  of  L'Ouverture. 

There  were  many  to  share  his  work  to-day.  Dessalines  was 
the  chief;  but  leaders  sprang  up  wherever  soldiers  appeared, 
asking  to  be  led  ;  and  that  was  everywhere,  from  the  moment 
of  the  report  of  the  abduction  of  Toussaint.  Clerveaux  re- 
volted from  the  French,  and  visited  on  them  the  bitterness  of 
his  remorse.  Maurepas  also  repented,  and  was  putting  his 
repentance  into  action  when  he  was  seized,  tortured,  and  mur- 
dered, with  his  family.  Bellair  and  his  wife  conducted  with 
new  spirit,  from  this  day,  a  victorious  warfare  which  was  nev- 
er intermitted,  being  bequeathed  by  their  barbarous  deaths  to 
their  exasperated  followers. 

It  was  true,  as  Toussaint  knew  and  felt  in  his  solitary  prison 
on  the  waters,  that  the  groans  which  went  up  from  the  heights 
and  hollows,  the  homes  and  the  fastnesses  of  the  island,  were 
such  as  could  not  but  unite  in  a  fearful  war-cry  ;  but  it  was 
also  true,  as  he  had  known  and  felt  during  the  whole  term  of 
his  power,  that  in  this  war  victory  could  not  be  doubtful.  He 
had  been  made  the  portal  of  freedom  to  his  race.    The  pas- 
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sions  of  men  might  gather  about  it,  and  make  a  conflict  more 
or  less  tremendous  and  protracted  ;  but  the  way  which  God 
had  opened,  and  guarded  by  awakened  human  hearts,  no  mul- 
titude of  rebellious  human  hands  could  close. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

MEETING  WINTER. 

It  was  a  glorious  day,  that  twelfth  of  June,  when  the  He- 
ros  sailed  away  from  the  shores  of  St.  Domingo.  Before  the 
Heros  could  sail  quite  away,  it  was  compelled  to  hover,  as  it 
were,  about  the  shadow  of  the  land — -to  advance  and  retreat — 
to  say  farewell  apparently,  and  then  to  greet  it  again.  The 
wind  was  northeast,  so  that  a  direct  course  was  impossible ; 
and  the  Ouverture  family,  assembled,  with  the  exception  of 
Toussaint  himself,  upon  deck,  gave  vent  again  and  again  to 
their  tears  ;  again  and  again  strained  their  eyes,  as  the  mount- 
ains with  their  shadowy  sides,  the  still  forests,  the  yellow 
sands,  and  the  quiet  settlements  of  the  lateral  valleys  came  into 
view  or  faded  away. 

L'Ouverture's  cabin,  to  which  he  was  strictly  confined  du- 
ring the  voyage,  had  a  window  in  the  stern  ;  and  he,  too,  had 
therefore  some  change  of  prospect.  He  gazed  eagerly  at  ev- 
ery shifting  picture  of  the  land,  but  most  eagerly  when  he 
found  himself  off  Cap  Samana.  With  his  pocket-glass  he 
explored  and  discovered  the  very  point  of  rough  ground  on 
the  height  where  he  stood  with  Christophe,  less  than  six 
months  before,  to  watch  the  approach  and  observe  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  French  fleet.  He  remembered,  as  his  eye  was 
fixed  upon  the  point,  his  naming  to  Henri  this  very  ship,  in 
which  he  was  now  a  prisoner,  sailing  away,  never  more  to 
return. 

"  Be  it  so !"  he  thought,  according  to  his  wont.  "  My 
blacks  are  not  conquered,  and  will  never  more  be  slaves. " 

The  wind  soon  changed,  and  the  voyage  was  a  rapid  one. 
Short  as  it  was,  it  was  tedious  ;  for,  with  the  exception  of 
Mars  Plaisir,  who  was  appointed  to  wait  on  him,  the  prisoner 
saw  no  one.  Again  and  again  he  caught  the  voices  of  his  chil- 
dren singing  upon  deck — no  doubt  in  order  to  communicate 
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with  him ;  but  in  every  instance,  almost  before  he  had  begun 
to  listen,  the  song  ceased.  Mars  Plaisir  explained  that  it 
"was  silenced  by  the  captain's  order.  No  captain's  order  had 
power  to  stop  the  prisoner's  singing.  Every  night  was  Aimeo 
consoled,  amid  her  weepingr  by  the  solemn  air  of  her  father's 
favourite  Latin  Hymn  to  our  Lady  of  the  Sea  :  every  morning 
"was  Margot  roused  to  hope  by  her  husband's  voice,  singing 
his  matin  prayer.  Whatever  might  be  the  captain's  appre- 
hensions of  political  danger  from  these  exercises,  he  gave  over 
the  opposition  which  had  succeeded  so  well  with  the  women. 

"  My  father  crossed  this  sea,"  thought  Toussaint :  4<  and 
little  could  he  have  dreamed  that  the  next  of  his  race  would 
cross  it,  also  a  prince  and  a  prisoner.  He,  the  son  of  a  king, 
•was  seized  and  sold  as  a  slave.  His  son,  raised  to  be  a  ruler 
by  the  hand  of  Him  who  creates  princes  (whether  by  birth  or 
loyalty  of  soul),  is  kidnapped,  and  sacrificed  to  the  passions  of 
a  rival.  Such  is  our  life  !  But  in  its  evil  there  is  good.  If 
ray  father  had  not  crossed  the  sea  as  a  slave,  St.  Domingo 
would  have  wanted  me  ;  and  in  me,  perhaps,  its  freedom  and 
civilization.  If  I  had  not  been  kidnapped,  my  blacks  might 
have  lacked  wrath  to  accomplish  the  victory  to  which  I  have 
led  them.  If  my  father  is  looking  back  on  this  world,  I  doubt 
not  he  rejoices  in  the  degradation  which  brought  elevation  to 
his  race  ;  and  as  for  me,  I  lay  the  few  years  of  my  old  age  a 
ready  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  Africa." 

Sometimes  he  amused  himself  with  the  idea  of  surveying,  at 
last,  the  Paris  of  which  he  had  heard  so  much.  Oftener,  how- 
ever, he  dwelt  with  much  complacency  on  the  prospect  of  see- 
ing Bonaparte — of  meeting  his  rival,  mind  to  mind.  He  knew 
that  Bonaparte's  curiosity  about  him  was  eager,  and  he  never 
doubted  that  he  should  be  called  personally  to  account  for  his 
government  in  all  its  details.  He  did  not  consider  that  the  great 
captain  of  the  age  might  fear  to  meet  his  victim — might  shrink 
from  the  eye  of  a  brother-soldier  whom  he  had  treated  worse 
than  a  felon. 

Time  and  disappointment  taught  the  prisoner  this.  None 
of  his  dreams  were  verified.  In  Brest  harbour  he  was  hurried 
from  the  ship ;  allowed  a  parting  embrace  of  his  family  upon 
deck — no  more ;  not  a  sentence  of  conversation,  though  all 
the  ship's  crew  were  by  to  hear.  Mars  Plaisir  alone  was  al- 
lowed to  accompany  him.  Two  hurried  whispers  alone  were 
conveyed  to  his  ear.  Placide  assured  him  (yet  how  could  it 
be  ?)  that  M.  Pascal  was  in  France,  and  would  exert  himself. 
And  Margot  told  him,  amid  her  sobs,  that  she  had  done  the  one 
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only  thing  she  could — she  had  prayed  for  Bonaparte,  as  she 
promised,  that  night  of  prophetic  wo  at  Ponguadin. 

Nothing  did  he  see  of  Paris  but  some  of  the  dimly-lighted 
streets,  as  he  was  conveyed  at  night  to  the  prison  of  the  Tem- 
ple. During  the  weeks  that  he  was  a  prisoner  there,  he  look- 
ed in  vain  for  a  summons  to  the  presence  of  the  First  Consul, 
or  for  the  First  Consul's  appearance  in  his  apartment.  One 
of  Bonaparte's  aids,  Caffarelli,  came  indeed,  and  brought  mes- 
sages ;  but  these  messages  were  only  insulting  inquiries  about 
the  treasures — the  treasures  buried  in  the  Monies — for  ever 
these  treasures  !  This  recurring  message,  with  its  answer, 
was  all  the  communication  he  had  with  Bonaparte ;  and  the 
hum  and  murmur  from  the  streets  were  all  that  he  knew  of 
Paris.  When  Bonaparte,  nettled  with  the  reply,  "  The  treas- 
ures I  have  lost  are  far  other  than  those  you  seek,"  was  con- 
vinced that  no  better  answer  would  be  obtained,  he  gave  the 
order  which  had  been  impending  during  those  weeks  of  con- 
finement in  the  Temple. 

When  Bonaparte  found  his  first  leisure,  after  the  fetes  and 
bustle  occasioned  in  August  by  his  being  made  First  Consul 
for  life,  he  issued  his  commands  regarding  the  disposal  of  his 
West  Indian  prisoner  :  and  presently  Toussaint  was  traver- 
sing France,  with  Mars  Plaisir  for  his  companion  in  captivity  ; 
with  an  officer,  as  a  guard,  inside  the  closed  carriage ;  anoth- 
er guard  on  the  box  ;  and  one,  if  not  two,  mounted  in  their 
rear. 

The  journey  was  conducted  under  circumstances  of  great 
mystery.  The  blinds  of  the  carriage  were  never  let  down  ; 
provisions  were  served  out  while  the  party  was  in  full  career  ; 
and  the  few  haltings  that  were  made  were  contrived  to  take 
place  either  in  the  night  or  in  unfrequented  places.  It  was 
clear  that  the  complexion  of  the  strangers  was  not  to  be  seen 
by  the  inhabitants.  All  that  Toussaint  could  learn  was  that 
they  were  travelling  southeast. 

"  Have  you  mountains  in  your  island  V9  asked  the  officer, 
letting  down  the  blind  just  so  much,  when  the  carriage  turned 
a  corner  of  the  road,  as  to  permit  to  himself  a  glimpse  of  the 
scenery.  "  We  are  entering  the  Jura.  Have  you  mountains 
in  your  island  ?" 

Toussaint  left  it  to  Mars  Plaisir  to  answer  this  question, 
which  he  did  with  indignant  volubility,  describing  the  uses  and 
the  beauties  of  the  heights  of  St.  Domingo,  from  the  loftiest 
peaks  which  intercept  the  hurricane,  to  the  lowest,  crested 
with  forts,  or  spreading  their  blossoming  groves  to  the  verge 
of  the  valleys. 
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u  We  too  have  fortresses  on  our  heights,"  said  the  officer. 
"  Indeed,  you  will  be  in  one  of  them  before  night.  When  we 
are  on  the  other  side  of  Pontarlier,  we  will  look  about  us  a 
little." 

"  Then,  on  the  other  side  of  Pontarlier,  we  shall  meet  no 
people,"  observed  Mars  Plaisir. 

"  People !    Oh  yes  !  we  have  people  everywhere  in  France." 

When  Pontarlier  was  passed,  and  the  windows  of  the  car- 
riage were  thrown  open,  the  travellers  perceived  plainly  enough 
why  this  degree  of  liberty  was  allowed.  The  region  was  so 
wild  that  none  were  likely  to  come  hither  in  search  of  the  cap- 
tives. There  were  inhabitants,  but  few  likely  to  give  informa- 
tion as  to  who  had  passed  along  the  road.  There  were  char- 
coal-burners up  on  the  hill-side  ;  there  were  women  washing 
clothes  in  the  stream  which  rushed  along,  far  below  in  the 
valley  ;  the  miller  was  in  his  mill,  niched  in  the  hollow  be- 
side the  waterfall ;  and  there  might  still  be  inmates  in  the 
convent  which  stood  just  below  the  firs,  on  the  knoll  to  the  left 
of  the  road.  But  by  the  wayside  there  were  none  who,  with 
curious  eyes,  might  mark,  and  with  eager  tongue  report,  the 
complexion  of  the  strangers  who  were  rapidly  whirled  along 
towards  Joux. 

Toussaint  shivered  as  the  chill  mountain  air  blew  in.  Per- 
haps what  he  saw  chilled  him  no  less  than  what  he  felt.  He 
might  have  unconsciously  expected  to  see  something  like  the 
teeming  slopes  of  his  own  mountains,  the  yellow  ferns,  the 
glittering  rocks,  shining  like  polished  metal  in  the  sun.  In- 
stead of  these,  the  scanty  grass  was  of  a  blue  green  ;  the 
stunted  firs  were  black  ;  and  the  patches  of  dazzling  white  in- 
termingled with  them  formed  a  contrast  of  colour  hideous  to 
the  eye  of  a  native  of  the  tropics. 

44  That  is  snow,"  exclaimed  Mars  Plaisir  to  his  master,  with 
the  pride  of  superior  experience. 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  Toussaint,  quietly. 

The  carriage  now  laboured  up  a  steep  ascent.  The  brave 
homme  who  drove  alighted  on  one  side,  and  the  guard  on  the 
other,  and  walked  up  the  hill  to  relieve  the  horses.  The  guard 
gathered  such  flowers  as  met  his  eye,  and  handed  into  the 
carriage  a  blue  gentian,  which  had  till  now  lingered  on  the 
borders  of  the  snows,  or  a  rhododendron,  for  which  he  had 
scaled  a  crag.  His  officer  roughly  ordered  him  not  to  leave 
the  track. 

"  If  we  had  passed  this  way  two  or  three  months  earlier," 
he  said,  complacently,  to  his  prisoners,  "  we  should  have  found: 
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cowslips  here  and  there  all  along  the  road.  We  have  a  good 
many  cowslips  in  early  summer.  Have  you  cowslips  in  your 
island  ?" 

Toussaint  smiled  as  he  thought  of  the  flower-strewn  savan- 
nahs, where  more  blossoms  opened  and  perished  in  an  hour 
than  in  this  dreary  region  all  the  summer  through.  He  heard 
Mars  Plaisir  compelled  to  admit  that  he  had  never  seen  cow- 
slips out  of  France. 

At  length,  after  several  mountings  and  dismountings  of  the 
driver  and  guard,  they  seemed,  on  entering  a  defile,  to  apply 
themselves  seriously  to  their  business.  The  guard  cast  a 
glance  along  the  road  and  up  the  sides  of  the  steeps,  and  beck- 
oned to  the  horsemen  behind  to  come  on  ;  and  the  driver  re- 
peatedly cracked  his  whip.  Silence  settled  down  on  the  party 
within  the  carriage  ;  for  all  understood  that  they  drew  near 
the  fortress.  In  silence  they  wound  through  the  defile,  till  all 
egress  seemed  barred  by  a  lofty  crag.  The  road,  however, 
passed  round  its  base,  and  disclosed  to  view  a  small  basin 
among  the  mountains,  in  the  .  midst  of  which  rose  the  steep 
which  bore  the  fortress  of  Joux.  At  the  foot  of  this  steep  lay 
the  village — a  small  assemblage  of  sordid  dwellings.  At  this 
village  four  roads  met,  from  as  many  defiles  which  opened  into 
this  centre.  A  mountain-stream  gushed  along,  now  by  the 
roadside,  now  winding  and  growing  quieter  among  the  little 
plot  of  green  fields  which  lay  in  the  rear  of  the  castle  rock. 
This  plot  of  vivid  green  cheered  for  a  moment  the  eye  of  the 
captives,  but  a  second  glance  showed  that  it  was  but  a  swamp. 
This  swamp,  crags,  firs,  and  snow,  with  the  dirty  village,  made 
up  the  prospect.  As  for  the  inhabitants,  as  the  carriage  stop- 
ped short  of  the  village,  none  were  to  be  seen  but  a  girl  with 
her  distaff  amid  a  flock  of  goats,  and  some  soldiers  on  the  castle 
walls  above. 

There  appeared  to  be  but  one  road  up  the  rock — a  bridle  or 
foot  road  to  the  right,  too  narrow  and  too  steep  for  any  car- 
riage. Where  this  joined  the  main  road  the  carriage  stopped, 
and  the  prisoners  were  desired  to  alight. 

"We  must  trouble  you  to  walk  up  this  hill,"  said  the  officer, 
44  unless  you  prefer  to  mount,  and  have  your  horse  led." 

Before  he  had  finished  speaking,  Toussaint  was  many  paces 
in  advance  of  his  guards.  But  few  opportunities  had  he  en- 
joyed, of  late,  of  exercising  his  limbs.  He  believed  that  this 
would  be  the  last ;  and  he  sprang  up  the  rocky  pathway  with 
a  sense  of  desperate  pleasure.  Panting  and  heated,  the  most 
active  of  the  soldiers  reached  the  summit  some  moments  after 
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him.  Toussaint  had  made  Use  of  those  few  moments.  He 
had  fixed  in  his  memory  the  leading  points  of  the  landscape 
towards  the  east — the  bearings  of  the  roads  which  opened 
glimpses  into  two  valleys  on  that  side — the  patches  of  enclo- 
sure— the  nooks  of  pasture  where  cows  were  grazing  and  chil- 
dren were  at  play  ;  these  features  of  the  landscape  he  eagerly 
comprehended,  partly  for  use  in  case  of  any  opportunity  of  es- 
cape, partly  for  solace  if  he  should  not  henceforth  be  permitted 
to  look  abroad. 

A  few,  and  but  a  few  more  moments  he  had,  while  the  draw- 
bridge was  lowered,  the  portcullis  was  raised,  and  the  guard 
sent  in  with  some  order  from  his  officer.  Toussaint  well  knew 
that  that  little  plot  of  fields,  with  its  winding  stream,  was  the 
last  verdure  that  he  might  ever  see.  The  snowy  summits 
which  peered  over  the  fir-tops  were  prophets  of  death  to  him  ; 
for  how  should  he,  who  had  gone  hither  and  thither  under  the 
sun  of  the  tropics  for  sixty  years,  live  chained  among  the 
snows  ?  Well  did  he  know  this  :  yet  he  did  not  wait  to  be 
asked  to  pass  the  bridge. 

The  drawbridge  and  the  courtyard  were  both  deserted.  Not 
a  soldier  was  to  be  seen.  Mars  Plaisir  muttered  his  astonish- 
ment ;  but  his  master  understood  that  the  presence  of  negro 
prisoners  in  this  fortress  was  not  to  become  known.  He  read 
in  this  incident  a  prophecy  of  total  seclusion. 

They  were  marched  rapidly  through  the  courtyard  into  a 
dark  passage,  where  they  were  desired  to  stop.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments Toussaint  heard  the  tramp  of  feet  about  the  gate,  ard 
understood  that  the  soldiers  had  been  ordered  back  to  their 
posts. 

H  The  commandant !"  the  officer  announced  to  his  prison- 
ers ;  and  the  Commandant  Rubaut  entered  the  dim  passage. 
Toussaint  formed  his  judgment  of  him,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
a  moment.  Rubaut  endeavoured  to  assume  a  tone  of  good- 
humoured  familiarity  ;  but  there  appeared  through  this  a  mis- 
giving as  to  whether  he  was  thus  either  letting  himself  down 
on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other,  encroaching  on  the  dignity 
of  the  person  he  addressed.  His  prisoner  was  a  negro  ;  but 
then  he  had  been  the  recognised  commander-in-chief  of  St. 
Domingo.  One  symptom  of  awkwardness  was,  that  he  ad- 
dressed Toussaint  with  no  sort  of  title. 

"  We  have  had  notice  of  your  approach,"  said  he  :  "  which 
is  fortunate,  as  it  enables  me  at  once  to  conduct  you  to  your 
apartment.  Will  you  proceed  ?  This  way.  A  torch,  Bel- 
lines  !    We  have  been  looking  for  you  these  two  days  :  which 
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happens  very  well,  as  we  have  been  enabled  to  prepare  for 
you.  Torches,  Bellines !  This  way.  We  mount  a  few  steps, 
you  perceive.  We  are  not  taking  you  under  ground,  though 
I  call  for  lights  ;  but  this  passage  to  the  left,  you  perceive,  is 
rather  dark.  Yes,  that  is  our  well ;  and  a  great  depth  it  is — 
deeper,  I  assure  you,  than  this  rock  is  high.  What  do  they 
call  the  depth,  Chalot  1  Well,  never  mind  the  depth  !  You 
can  follow  me,  I  believe,  without  waiting  for  light.  We  can- 
not go  wrong.    Through  this  apartment  to  the  left." 

Toussaint,  however,  chose  to  wait  for  Bellines  and  his  torch. 
He  chose  to  see  what  he  could  of  the  passages  of  his  prison. 
If  this  vault  in  which  he  stood  were  not  under  ground,  it  was 
the  dreariest  apartment  from  which  the  daylight  had  ever  been 
built  out.  In  the  moment's  pause  occasioned  by  his  not 
moving  on  when  desired,  he  heard  the  dripping  of  water  as  in  a 
well. 

Bellines  appeared,  and  his  torch  showed  the  stone  walls  of 
the  vault  shining  with  the  trickling  of  water.  A  cold  steam 
appeared  to  thicken  the  air,  oppress  the  lungs,  and  make  the 
torch  burn  dim. 

"  To  what  apartment  can  this  be  the  passage  V*  thought 
Toussaint.    "  The  grave  is  warm  compared  with  this." 

A  glance  of  wretchedness  from  Mars  Plaisir,  seen  in  the 
torchlight,  as  Bellines  passed  on  to  the  front,  showed  that  the 
poor  fellow's  spirits,  and  perhaps  some  visions  of  a  merry  life 
among  the  soldiers,  had  melted  already  in  the  damps  of  this 
vault.  Rubaut  gave  him  a  push,  which  showed  that  he  was 
to  follow  the  torchbearer. 

Through  this  vault  was  a  passage,  dark,  wet,  and  slippery. 
In  the  left-hand  wall  of  this  passage  was  a  door,  studded  with 
iron  nails,  thickly  covered  with  rust.  The  key  was  in  this 
door.  During  the  instant  required  for  throwing  it  wide,  a 
large  flake  of  ice  fell  from  the  ceiling  of  the  passage  upon  the 
head  of  Toussaint.  He  shook  it  off,  and  it  extinguished  the 
torch. 

"  You  mean  to  murder  us,"  said  he,  "  if  you  propose  to  place 
us  here.  Do  you  not  know  that  ice  and  darkness  are  the  ne- 
gro's poison.  Snow  too,"  he  continued,  advancing  to  the  cleft 
of  his  dungeon  wall,  at  the  outward  extremity  of  which  was 
his  small  grated  window.  "  Snow  piled  against  this  window 
now !    We  shall  be  buried  under  it  in  winter." 

"  You  will  have  good  fires  in  winter." 

"  In  winter  !  Yes  !  This  night,  or  I  shall  never  see  win- 
ter." 
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"  This  night !  Oh,  certainly.  You  can  have  a  fire,  though 
it  is  not  usual  with  us  at  this  season.  Bellines — a  fire  here 
immediately." 

He  saw  his  prisoner  surveying,  by  the  dim  light  of  the  deep 
window,  the  miserable  cell — about  twenty-eight  feet  by  thirteen, 
built  of  blocks  of  stone,  its  vaulted  ceiling  so  low  that  it  could 
be  touched  by  the  hand  ;  its  floor,  though  planked,  rotten  and 
slippery  with  wet ;  and  no  furniture  to  be  seen  but  a  table,  two 
chairs,  and  two  heaps  of  straw  in  opposite  corners. 

"I  am  happy,"  said  the  commandant,  "  to  have  been  able  to 
avoid  putting  you  under  ground.  The  orders  I  have  had,  from 
the  First  Consul  himself,  as  to  your  being  mis  au  secret,  are 
very  strict.  Notwithstanding  that,  I  have  been  able,  you  see, 
to  place  you  in  an  apartment  which  overlooks  the  courtyard  ; 
and  which,  too,  affords  you  other  objects,1'  pointing  through 
the  gratings  to  the  few  feet  of  the  pavement  without,  and  the 
few  yards  of  the  perpendicular  rock  opposite,  which  might  be 
seen  through  the  loophole. 

"  How  many  hours  of  the  day  and  night  are  we  to  pass  in 
this  place  ?" 

H  How  many  hours  1  We  reckon  twenty-four  hours  to  the 
day  and  night,  as  is  the  custom  in  Europe,"  replied  Rubaut ; 
whether  in  ignorance  or  irony,  his  prisoner  could  not,  in  the 
dim  twilight,  ascertain.  He  only  learned  too  surely  that  no 
exit  from  this  cell  was  to  be  allowed. 

Firewood  and  light  were  brought.  Rubaut,  eager  to  be  busy 
till  he  could  go,  and  to  be  gone  as  soon  as  possible,  found  fault 
with  some  long-deceased  occupant  for  having  covered  its  arch- 
ed ceiling  with  grotesque  drawings  in  charcoal,  and  then  with 
Bellines  for  not  having  dried  the  floor.  Truly,  the  light  gleam- 
ed over  it  as  over  a  pond.  Bellines  pleaded  in  his  defence 
that  the  floor  had  been  dried  twice  since  morning,  but  that  there 
was  no  stopping  the  melting  of  the  ice  above.  The  water 
would  come  through  the  joints  till  the  winter  frosts  set  in. 

"  Ay,  the  winter  frosts — they  will  set  all  to  rights.  They 
will  cure  the  melting  of  the  ice,  no  doubt."  Turning  to  his 
prisoners,  he  congratulated  himself  on  not  being  compelled  to 
search  their  persons.  The  practice  of  searching  was  usual, 
but  might,  he  rejoiced  to  say,  be  dispensed  with  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion.  He  might  now,  therefore,  have  the  pleasure  of 
wishing  them  a  good  evening. 

Pointing  to  the  two  heaps  of  straw,  he  begged  that  his  pris- 
oners would  lay  down  their  beds  in  any  part  of  the  cell  which 
pleased  them  best.    Their  food,  and  all  that  they  wanted,  would 
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be  brought  to  the  door  regularly.  As  for  the  rest,  they  would 
wait  upon  each  other.  Having  thus  exhausted  his  politeness, 
he  quitted  the  cell ;  and  lock,  bolt,  and  bar  were  fastened  upon 
the  captives. 

By  the  faint  light  Toussaint  then  perceived  that  his  compan- 
ion was  struggling  with  laughter.  When  Mars  Plaisir  per- 
ceived, by  his  master's  smile,  that  he  had  leave  to  give  way, 
he  laughed  till  the  cell  rang  again,  saying, 

" 4  Wait  upon  each  other  !'  His  excellency  wait  upon  me  ! 
His  excellency  wait  upon  anybody  !" 

"  There  should  be  nothing  new  in  that.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  wait  upon  others  all  my  life.  Rarely  does  Providence  grant 
the  favour  to  wait  upon  so  many." 

Mars  Plaisir  did  not  comprehend  this,  and  therefore  con- 
tinued, 

"  These  whites  think  that  we  blacks  are  created  to  be  serv- 
ing— serving  always — always  serving." 

11  And  they  are  right.  Their  mistake  is  in  not  seeing  that 
the  same  is  the  case  with  all  other  men." 

In  his  incessant  habit  of  serving  those  about  him,  Toussaint 
now  remembered  that  it  would  be  more  kind  to  poor  Mars  Plai- 
sir to  employ  him  than  to  speak  of  things  which  he  could  not 
comprehend.  He  signed  to  him,  therefore,  to  shake  down  the 
straw  on  each  side  the  fireplace.  Mars  Plaisir  sacrificed  some 
of  his  own  bundle  to  wipe  down  the  wet  walls ;  but  it  was  all 
in  vain.  During  the  silence,  while  his  master  was  meditating 
at  the  window,  the  melancholy  sound  of  falling  water — drip, 
drip — plash,  plash — was  heard  all  around,  within  and  without 
the  cell.  When  he  had  wiped  down  the  walls,  from  the  door 
in  the  corner  round  to  the  door  again,  the  place  from  which  he 
had  set  out  was  as  wet  as  ever,  and  his  straw  was  spoiled. 
He  angrily  kicked  the  wet  straw  into  the  fire  ;  the  consequence 
of  which  was,  that  the  cell  was  filled  with  smoke  almost  to 
suffocation. 

"  Ask  for  more,"  said  Toussaint. 

Mars  Plaisir  shouted,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  used  every 
endeavour  to  make  himself  heard,  but  in  vain.    No  one  came. 

44  Take  some  of  mine,"  said  Toussaint.  44  No  one  can  lie 
on  this  floor." 

Mars  Plaisir  shook  his  head.  He  proceeded  mournfully  to 
spread  the  other  heap  of  straw  ;  but  a  large  flake  of  ice  had 
fallen  upon  it  from  the  corner  of  the  walls,  and  it  was  as  wet 
as  that  which  he  had  burned. 

This  was  too  much  for  poor  Mars  Plaisir.    He  looked  upon 
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his  master,  now  spreading  his  thin  hands  over  the  fire,  his  fur- 
rowed face  now  and  then  lighted  up  by  the  blaze  which  sprang 
fitfully  through  the  smoke  ;  he  thought  of  the  hall  of  audience 
at  Port  au  Prince,  of  the  gardens  at  Pongaudin,  of  the  Place 
d'Armes  at  Cap  Francais  on  review  days,  of  the  military  jour- 
neys and  official  fetes  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  he  look- 
ed upon  him  now.  He  burst  into  tears  as  uncontrollable  as 
his  laughter  had  been  before.  Feeling  his  master's  hand  upon 
his  shoulder,  he  considered  it  necessary  to  give  a  reason  for 
his  grief,  and  sobbed  out, 

*'  They  treat  your  excellency  as  if  your  excellency  were 
nobody.  They  give  your  excellency  no  title.  They  will  not 
even  call  you  general." 

Toussaint  laughed  at  this  cause  of  grief  in  such  a  place,  but 
Mars  Plaisir  insisted  upon  it. 

"  How  would  they  like  it  themselves  ?  What  would  the 
First  Consul  himself  say  if  he  were  a  prisoner,  and  his  jailers 
refused  him  his  titles  F' 

" 1  do  not  suppose  him  to  be  a  man  of  so  narrow  a  heart 
and  so  low  a  soul  as  that  such  a  trifle  could  annoy  him.  Cheer 
up,  if  that  be  all." 

Mars  Plaisir  was  far  from  thinking  this  all ;  but  his  tears 
and  sobs  choked  him  in  the  midst  of  his  complaints.  Tous- 
saint turned  again  to  the  fire,  and  presently  began  to  sing  one 
of  the  most  familiar  songs  of  St.  Domingo.  He  had  not  sung 
a  stanza  before,  as  he  had  anticipated,  his  servant  joined  in, 
rising  from  his  attitude  of  despair,  and  singing  with  as  much 
animation  as  if  he  had  been  on  the  Haut-du-Cap.  This  was 
soon  put  a  stop  to  by  a  sentinel,  who  knocked  at  the  door  to 
command  silence. 

"  They  cannot  hear  us  if  we  want  dry  straw,"  said  Mars 
Plaisir,  passionately  ;  "  and  yet  we  cannot  raise  a  note  but 
they  must  stop  us." 

"  We  are  caged  birds  ;  and  you  know  Denis's  canary  might 
sing  only  when  it  pleased  his  master.  Have  I  not  seen  even 
you  cover  up  the  cage  ?  But  sing — sing  softly,  and  they  may 
not  hear  you." 

When  supper  was  brought,  fresh  straw  and  more  firewood 
were  granted.  At  his  master's  bidding,  and  under  the  influence 
of  these  comforts,  Mars  Plaisir  composed  himself  to  sleep. 

Toussaint  sat  long  beside  the  fire.  He  could  not  have  slept. 
The  weeks  that  had  passed  since  he  left  St.  Domingo  had  not 
yet  reconciled  his  ear  to  the  silence  of  a  European  night.  At 
sea,  the  dash  of  the  waves  against  the  ship's  side  had  lulled 
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him  to  rest.  Since  he  had  landed  he  had  slept  little,  partly 
from  privation  of  exercise,  partly  from  the  action  of  over-busy 
thoughts  ;  but  also,  in  part,  from  the  absence  of  that  hum  of 
life  which,  to  the  natives  of  the  tropics,  is  the  incentive  to  sleep 
and  its  accompaniment.  Here  there  was  but  the  crackle  of  the 
burning  wood  and  the  plashing  of  water,  renewed  from  minute 
to  minute,  till  it  became  a  fearful  doubt — a  passing  doubt,  but 
very  fearful — whether  his  ear  could  become  accustomed  to  the 
dreary  sound,  or  whether  his  self-command  was  to  be  over- 
thrown by  so  small  an  agency  as  this.  From  such  a  question 
he  turned,  by  an  effort,  to  consider  other  evils  of  his  condition. 
It  was  a  cruel  aggravation  of  his  sufferings  to  have  his  ser- 
vant shut  up  with  him.  It  imposed  upon  him  some  duties,  it 
was  true,  and  was,  in  so  far,  a  good  ;  but  it  also  imposed 
most  painful  restraints.  He  had  a  strong  persuasion  that  Bo- 
naparte had  not  given  up  the  pursuit  of  his  supposed  treasures, 
or  the  hope  of  mastering  all  his  designs,  real  or  imaginary  ; 
and  he  suspected  that  Mars  Plaisir  would  be  left  long  enough 
with  him  to  receive  the  overflowings  of  his  confidence  (so  hard 
to  restrain  in  such  circumstances  as  theirs!),  and  would  then 
be  tampered  with  by  the  agents  of  the  First  Consul.  What 
was  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  their  system  of  cross-examina- 
tion, he  knew  ;  and  he  knew  how  nothing  but  ignorance  could 
preserve  poor  Mars  Plaisir  from  treachery.  Here,  therefore 
— here,  in  this  cell,  without  resource,  without  companionship, 
without  solace  of  any  kind — it  would  be  necessary,  perhaps, 
through  long  months,  to  set  a  watch  upon  his  lips  as  strict  as 
when  he  dined  with  the  French  commissaries  at  Government- 
house,  or  when  he  was  weighing  the  Report  of  the  Central  As- 
sembly regarding  a  Colonial  Constitution.  For  the  reserve 
which  his  function  had  imposed  upon  him  at  home,  he  had  been 
repaid  by  a  thousand  enjoyments.  Now,  no  more  sympathy, 
no  more  ministering  from  his  family  !  No  more  could  he  open 
to  Margot  his  glory  in  Placide,  his  hopes  from  Denis,  his  cares 
for  his  other  children,  to  uphold  them  under  a  pressure  of  in- 
fluences which  were  too  strong  for  them  ;  no  more  could  he 
look  upon  the  friendly  face  of  Henri,  and  unbosom  himself  to 
him  in  sun  or  shade  ;  no  more  could  he  look  upon  the  results 
of  his  labours  in  the  merchant  fleets  on  the  sea,  and  the  har- 
vests burdening  the  plains  !  No  more  could  happy  voices, 
from  a  thousand  homes,  come  to  him  in  blessing  and  in  joy  ! 
No  more  music,  no  more  sunshine,  no  more  fragrance  ;  no 
more  certainty,  either,  that  others  were  now  enjoying  what  he 
kad  parted  with  for  ever  !    Not  only  might  he  never  hear  what 
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had  ensued  upon  the  11  truce  till  August,"  but  he  must  carefully 
conceal  his  anxiety  to  hear — his  belief  that  there  were  such 
tidings  to  be  told.  In  the  presence  of  Mars  Plaisir  he  could 
scarcely  even  think  of  that  which  lay  heaviest  at  his  heart — of 
what  Henri  had  done  in  consequence  of  his  abduction — of  his 
poor  oppressed  blacks — whether  they  had  sunk  under  the  blow 
for  the  time,  and  so  delayed  the  arrival  of  that  freedom  which 
they  must  at  length  achieve  ;  or  whether  they  had  risen,  like 
a  multitudinous  family  of  bereaved  children,  to  work  out  the  de- 
signs of  the  father  who  had  been  snatched  from  them.  Of  all 
this  there  could  be  no  speech  (scarcely  a  speculation  in  his 
secret  soul)  in  the  presence  of  one  who  must,  if  he  heard,  al- 
most necessarily  become  a  traitor.  And  then  his  family  ! 
From  them  he  had  vanished,  and  he  must  live  as  if  they  had 
vanished  from  his  very  memory.  They  were,  doubtless,  all 
eye,  all  ear  :  for  ever  watching  to  know  what  had  become  of 
him.  For  their  personal  safety,  now  that  he  was  helpless,  he 
trusted  there  was  little  cause  for  fear  ;  but  what  peace  of  mind 
could  they  enjoy  while  in  ignorance  of  his  fate  1  He  fancied 
them  imploring  of  their  guardians  tidings  of  him  in  vain  ;  ques- 
tioning the  four  winds  for  whispers  of  his  retreat ;  pacing  every 
cemetery  for  a  grave  that  might  be  his  ;  gazing  up  at  the  loop- 
holes of  every  prison,  with  a  fear  that  he  might  be  there  ;  keep- 
ing awake  at  midnight,  for  the  chance  of  a  visit  from  his  injured 
spirit ;  or  seeking  sleep  in  the  dim  hope  that  he  might  be  re- 
vealed to  them  in  a  dream.  And  all  this  must  be  but  a  dim 
dream  to  him,  except  in  such  an  hour  as  this — a  chance  hour 
when  no  eye  was  upon  him  !  The  reconciling  process  was 
slow,  but  it  was  no  less  sure  than  usual. 

"  Be  it  so  !"  was,  as  usual,  his  conclusion.  a  Be  it  so  !  for 
as  long  as  Heaven  pleases,  though  that  cannot  be  long.  The 
one  consolation  of  being  buried  alive,  soul  or  body — or  both, 
as  in  this  case — is  that  release  is  sure  and  near.  This  poor 
fellow's  spirit  will  die  within  him,  and  his  body  will  then  be  let 
out — the  consummation  most  necessary  for  him.  And  my  body, 
already  failing,  will  soon  die,  and  my  work  be  done.  To  die, 
and  to  die  thus,  is  part  of  my  work ;  and  I  will  do  it  as  willingly 
as  in  the  field.  Hundreds,  thousands  of  my  race  have  died  for 
slavery,  cooped  up,  pining,  suffocated  in  slave-ships  in  the 
wastes  of  the  sea.  Hundreds  and  thousands  have  thus  died, 
without  knowing  the  end  for  which  they  perished.  What  is  it, 
then,  for  one  to  die  of  cold  in  the  wastes  of  the  mountains  for 
freedom,  and  knowing  that  freedom  is  the  end  of  his  life  and 
his  death  1  What  is  it  ?  If  I  groan,  if  I  shrink,  may  my  race 
curse  me,  and  my  God  cast  me  out !" 
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A  warmer  glow  than  the  dying  embers  could  give  passed 
through  his  frame  ;  and  he  presently  slept,  basking  till  morn- 
ing in  dreams  of  his  sunny  home.  . 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

HALF  FREE. 

Autumn  faded,  and  the  long  winter  of  the  Jura  came  on, 
without  bringing  changes  of  any  importance  to  the  prisoners, 
unless  it  were  that,  in  addition  to  the  wood  fire  which  scarcely 
kept  up  the  warmth  of  life  in  their  bodies,  they  were  allowed 
a  stove.  This  indulgence  was  not  in  answer  to  any  request  of 
theirs.  Toussaint  early  discovered  that  Rubaut  would  grant 
nothing  that  was  asked  for,  but  liked  to  bestow  a  favour  spon- 
taneously now  and  then.  This  was  a  clear  piece  of  instruction, 
by  which,  however,  Mars  Plaisir  was  slow  to  profit.  Notwith- 
standing his  master's  explanations  and  commands,  and  his  own 
promises,  fervently  given  when  they  were  alone,  he  could  never 
see  the  commandant  without  pouring  out  all  his  complaints,  and 
asking  for  everything  relating  to  external  comfort  that  his  mas- 
ter had  been  accustomed  to  at  Pongaudin.  A  stove  not  being 
among  the  articles  of  furniture  there,  was  not  asked  for ;  and 
thus  this  one  comfort  was  not  intercepted  by  being  named. 
Books  were  another.  Mars  Plaisir  had  been  taught  to  read 
and  write  in  one  of  the  public  schools  in  the  island ;  but  his 
tastes  did  not  lie  in  the  direction  of  literature,  and  he  rarely 
remembered  that  he  possessed  the  accomplishment  of  being  able 
to  read,  except  when  circumstances  called  upon  him  to  boast  of 
his  country  and  his  race.  Books  were  therefore  brought,  two 
at  a  time,  with  the  commandant's  compliments  ;  two  at  a  time, 
for  the  rule  of  treating  the  prisoners  as  equals  was  exactly  ob- 
served. This  civility  brought  great  comfort  to  Toussaint — the 
greatest  except  solitude.  He  always  chose  to  suppose  that 
Mars  Plaisir  was  reading  when  he  held  a  book ;  and  he  put  a 
book  into  his  hands  daily  when  he  opened  his  own.  Many  an 
hour  did  he  thus  obtain  for  the  indulgence  of  his  meditations  ; 
and  while  his  servant  was  wondering  how  he  could  see  to  read 
by  the  dim  light  which  came  in  at  the  window — more  dim  each 
day,  as  the  snow-heap  there  rose  higher — or  by  the  fitful  flame 
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of  the  fire,  his  thoughts  were  far  away,  beating  about  amid  the 
struggle  then  probably  going  on  in  St.  Domingo  ;  or  exploring, 
with  wonder  and  sorrow,  the  narrow  and  darkened  passages 
of  that  mind  which  he  had  long  taken  to  be  the  companion  of 
his  own  ;  or  springing  forward  into  the  future,  and  reposing  in 
serene  faith  on  the  condition  of  his  people  when  at  length  they 
should  possess  their  own  souls  and  have  learned  to  use  their 
human  privileges.  Many  a  time  did  Mars  Plaisir,  looking  off 
from  a  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Dictionary,  which  yielded 
no  amusement  to  him,  watch  the  bright  smile  on  his  master's 
face,  and  suppose  it  owing  to  the  jokes  in  the  Racine  he  held, 
when  that  smile  arose  from  pictures  formed  within  of  the  fu- 
ture senates,  schools,  courts,  and  virtuous  homes  in  which  his 
dusky  brethren  would  hereafter  be  exercising  and  securing  their 
rights.  Not  ungratefully  did  he  use  his  books  the  while.  He 
read  and  enjoyed ;  but  his  greatest  obligations  to  them  were 
for  the  suggestions  they  afforded,  the  guidance  they  offered  to 
his  thoughts  to  regions  amid  which  his  prison  and  its  sufferings 
were  forgotten. 

At  times,  the  servant  so  far  broke  through  his  habitual  defer- 
ence for  his  master  as  to  fling  down  his  book  upon  the  table, 
and  then  beg  pardon,  saying  that  they  should  both  go  mad  if 
they  did  not  make  some  noise.  When  he  saw  the  snow  fall- 
ing perpetually,  noiseless  as  the  dew,  he  longed  for  the  sheet- 
ed rains  of  his  own  winter,  splashing  as  if  to  drown  the  land. 
Here  there  was  only  the  eternal  drip,  drip,  which  his  ear  was 
weary  of  months  ago. 

"  Cannot  you  fancy  it  rain-drops  falling  from  a  palm-leaf? 
Shut  your  eyes  and  try,"  said  his  master. 

It  would  not  do.  Mars  Plaisir  complained  that  the  com- 
mandant had  promised  that  this  drip  should  cease  when  the 
frosts  of  winter  came. 

"  So  it  might  but  for  our  stove.  But  then  our  ears  would 
have  been  frozen  up  too.  We  should  have  been  under  ground 
by  this  time — which  they  say  we  are  not  now,  though  it  is 
hard  sometimes  to  believe  them.  However,  we  shall  hear 
something  by-and-by  that  will  drown  the  drip.  Among  these 
mountains  there  must  be  thunder.  In  the  summer,  Mars  Plai- 
sir, we  may  hear  thunder." 

M  In  the  summer !"  exclaimed  Mars  Plaisir,  covering  his 
face  with  his  hands. 

"  That  is,  not  you,  but  L  I  hope  they  will  let  you  out  long 
before  the  summer." 
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"  Does  your  excellency  hope  so  F  cried  Mars  Plaisir,  spring- 
ing to  his  feet. 

"  Certainly,  my  poor  fellow.  The  happiest  news  I  expect 
ever  to  hear  is  that  you  are  to  be  released  ;  and  this  news  I 
do  expect  to  hear.  They  will  not  let  you  go  home,  to  tell 
where  I  am,  but  they  will  take  you  out  of  this  place." 

14  Oh,  your  excellency  !  if  you  think  so,  would  your  excel- 
lency be  pleased  to  speak  for  me — to  ask  the  commandant  to 
let  me  out  ?  If  you  will  tell  him  that  my  rheumatism  will  not 
let  me  sleep — I  do  not  want  to  go  home — I  do  not  want  to 
leave  your  excellency  except  for  your  excellency's  good.  I 
would  say  all  I  could  for  you,  and  kneel  to  the  First  Consul ; 
and,  if  they  would  not  set  you  free,  I  would — "  Here  his 
voice  faltered,  but  he  spoke  the  words,  "  I  would  come  back 
into  your  excellency's  service  in  the  summer,  when  I  had  got 
cured  of  my  rheumatism.  If  you  would  speak  a  word  to  the 
commandant !" 

"  I  would,  if  I  were  not  sure  of  injuring  you  by  doing  so. 
Do  you  not  see  that  nothing  is  to  be  granted  us  that  we  ask 
for  ?  Speak  not  another  word  of  liberty,  and  you  may  have  it. 
Ask  for  it,  and  you  are  here  for  life — or  for  my  life.  Remem- 
ber !" 

Mars  Plaisir  stood  deep  in  thought. 

M  You  have  never  asked  for  your  liberty  ?"  said  his  master. 
14  No.  I  knew  that,  for  my  sake,  you  had  not.  Has  no  one 
ever  mentioned  liberty  to  you  ?  I  understand,"  he  continued, 
seeing  an  expression  of  confusion  in  the  poor  fellow's  face. 
*»  Do  not  tell  me  anything,  only  hear  me.  If  freedom  should 
be  offered  to  you,  take  it.  It  is  my  wish — it  is  my  command. 
Is  there  more  wood  ?    None  but  this  F 

44  None  but  this  damp  wood  that  chokes  us  with  smoke. 
They  send  us  the  worst  wood — the  green,  damp  wood  that  the 
poorest  of  the  whites  in  the  castle  will  not  use,"  cried  Mars 
Plaisir,  striving  to  work  off  his  emotions  in  a  fit  of  passion. 
He  kicked  the  unpromising  log  into  the  fireplace  as  he  ex- 
claimed, 

"  They  think  the  worst  of  everything  good  enough  for  us, 
because  we  are  blacks.  Oh !  oh !"  Here  his  wrath  was 
aggravated  by  a  twinge  of  rheumatism.  "  They  think  any- 
thing good  enough  for  blacks." 

"  Let  them  think  so,"  said  his  master,  kindly.  44  God  does 
not.  God  did  not  think  so  when  he  gave  us  the  soil  of  Africa 
and  the  sun  of  St.  Domingo.  When  he  planted  the  gardens 
of  the  world  with  palms,  it  was  for  the  blacks.    When  be 
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spread  the  wide  shade  of  the  banyan,  he  made  a  tent  for  the 
blacks.  When  he  filled  the  air  with  the  scent  of  the  cinnamon 
and  the  cacao,  was  it  not  for  the  blacks  to  enjoy  the  fragrance  ? 
Has  he  not  given  them  music  ?  Has  he  not  given  them  love 
and  a  home  1  What  has  he  not  given  them  ?  Let  the  whites 
think  of  us  as  they  will !  They  shall  be  welcome  to  a  share 
of  what  God  gave  the  blacks,  though  they  return  us  nothing 
better  than  wet  wood  to  warm  us  among  their  snows." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Mars  Plaisir,  his  complacency  completely 
restored  ;  "  God  thinks  nothing  too  good  for  the  blacks.  I  will 
tell  the  First  Consul  so  if — " 

M  The  First  Consul  would  rather  hear  something  else  from 
you  :  and  you  know,  Mars  Plaisir,  the  whites  laugh  at  us  for 
our  boastings.    However,  tell  the  First  Consul  what  you  will." 

Again  was  Mars  Plaisir  silenced  and  his  countenance  con- 
fused. Perpetually,  from  this  hour,  did  he  drop  words  which 
showed  an  expectation  of  seeing  the  First  Consul — words  which 
were  never  noticed  by  his  master.  Every  time  that  the  in- 
creasing weakness  and  pain  under  which  Toussaint  suffered 
forced  themselves  on  his  servant's  observation  ;  whenever  the 
skeleton  hands  were  rubbed  in  his  own,  to  relieve  cramps  and 
restore  warmth  ;  or  the  friendly  office  was  returned,  in  spite  of 
the  shame  and  confusion  of  the  servant  at  finding  himself  thus 
served  ;  with  every  drift  of  snow  which  blocked  up  the  window, 
and  every  relaxation  of  frost,  which  only  increased  the  worse 
evil  of  the  damp,  Mars  Plaisir  avowed  or  muttered  the  persua- 
sive things  he  would  say  to  the  First  Consul. 

Toussaint  felt  too  much  sympathy  to  indulge  in  much  con- 
tempt for  his  companion.  He  too  found  it  hard  to  be  tortured 
with  cramps  and  wrung  by  spasms — to  enjoy  no  respite  from 
vexations  of  body  and  spirit.  He  too  found  the  passage  to  the 
grave  weary  and  dreary.  And  as  for  an  interview  with  Bona- 
parte, for  how  long  had  this  been  his  first  desire  !  How  dis- 
tinctly had  it  of  late  been  the  reserve  of  his  hope  !  Remind- 
ing himself,  too,  of  the  effects  on  the  wretched  of  an  indefinite 
hope,  such  as  the  unsettled  mind  and  manners  of  his  servant 
convinced  him,  more  and  more,  had  been  held  out,  he  could 
not,  in  the  very  midst  of  scenes  of  increasing  folly  and  passion, 
despise  poor  Mars  Plaisir.  He  mistrusted  him,  however;  and 
with  a  more  irksome  mistrust  continually,  while  he  became 
aware  that  Mars  Plaisir  was  in  the  habit  of  lamenting  St. 
Domingo  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  naming  Christophe  and  Des- 
6alines,  the  companies  in  the  Mornes,  the  fever  among  the 
whites,  and  whatever  might  be  most  likely  to  draw  his  master 
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into  conversation  on  the  hopes  and  resources  of  the  blacks. 
Ke  became  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  weakness  of  his 
companion  was  practised  upon,  and  possibly  his  attachment  to 
his  master,  by  promises  of  good  to  both,  on  condition  of  in- 
formation furnished.  He  was  nearly  certain  that  he  had  once 
heard  the  door  of  the  cell  closed  gently  as  he  was  beginning  to 
awake  in  the  middle  of  the  night  ;  and  he  was  quite  sure  that 
he  one  day  saw  Mars  Plaisir  burn  a  note  as  he  replenished  the 
fire,  while  he  thought  his  master  was  busy  reading.  Not  even 
these  mysterious  proceedings  could  make  Toussaint  feel  any- 
thing worse  than  sorrowing  pity  for  Mars  Plaisir. 

The  commandant  had  ceased  to  visit  his  prisoners.  During 
the  rest  of  the  winter  he  never  came.  He  sent  books  occa- 
sionally, but  less  frequently.  The  supply  of  firewood  was 
gradually  diminished,  and  so  was  the  quantity  of  food.  The 
ailments  of  the  prisoners  were  aggravated  from  day  to  day  ; 
and  if  the  commandant  had  favoured  them  with  his  presence, 
he  would  have  believed  thai  he  saw  two  dusky  shadows  amid 
the  gloom  of  their  cell  rather  than  men. 

One  morning  Toussaint  awoke,  slowly  and  with  difficulty, 
from  a  sleep  which  appeared  to  have  been  strangely  sound  for 
one  who  could  not  move  a  limb  without  pain,  and  who  rarely, 
therefore,  slept  for  many  minutes  together.  It  must  have  been 
strangely  long,  too  ;  for  the  light  was  as  strong  as  it  had  ever 
been  at  noon  in  this  dim  cell.  Before  he  rose,  Toussaint  felt 
that  there  was  sunshine  in  the  air ;  and  the  thought  that  spring 
was  come  sent  a  gleam  of  pleasure  through  his  spirit.  It  was 
true  enough.  As  he  stood  before  the  window,  something  like 
a  shadow  might  be  seen  on  the  floor.  No  sky — not  a  shred 
the  breadth  of  his  hand — was  to  be  seen.  For  six  months 
past  he  had  beheld  neither  cloud,  nor  star,  nor  the  flight  of  a 
bird.  But,  casting  a  glance  up  to  the  perpendicular  rock  oppo- 
site, he  saw  that  it  faintly  reflected  sunshine.  He  saw,  more- 
over, something  white  moving — some  living  creature  upon  this 
rock.  It  was  a  young  kid,  standing  upon  a  point  or  ledge  im- 
perceptible below  ;  by  its  action,  browsing  upon  some  vegeta- 
tion which  could  not  be  seen  so  far  off. 

"  Mars  Plaisir  !  Mars  Plaisir  !"  cried  Toussaint.  "  Spring 
is  come  !  The  world  is  alive  again,  even  here.  Mars  Plai- 
sir !" 

There  was  no  answer. 

"  He  has  slept  deeply  and  long,  like  myself,,,  said  he,  going, 
however,  into  the  darker  corner  of  the  cell  where  Mars  Plai- 
sir's  bed  was  laid.    The  straw  was  there,  but  no  one  was  on 
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it.  The  stove  was  warm,  but  there  was  no  fire  in  the  fire- 
place. The  small  chest  allowed  for  the  prisoners'  clothes 
was  gone  ;  everything  was  gone  but  the  two  volumes  which 
they  had  been  reading  the  night  before.  Toussaint  shook 
these  books  to  see  if  any  note  had  been  hidden  in  them.  He 
explored  them  at  the  window  to  discover  any  word  of  farewell 
that  might  be  written  on  blank-leaf  or  margin.  There  was 
none  there  ;  nor  any  scrap  of  paper  hidden  in  the  straw  or 
dropped  upon  the  floor.  Mars  Plaisir  was  gone,  and  had  left 
no  token. 

"  They  drugged  me — hence  my  long  sleep,"  thought  Tous- 
saint. "  They  knew  the  poor  fellow's  weakness,  and  feared 
his  saying  too  much  when  it  came  to  parting.  I  hope  they 
will  treat  him  well,  for  (thanks  to  my  care  for  him !)  he  never 
betrayed  them  to  me.  I  treated  him  well  in  taking  care  that 
he  should  not  betray  me  to  them,  while  they  yet  so  far  be- 
lieved that  he  might  as  to  release  him.  It  is  all  well ;  and  I 
am  alone !  It  is  almost  like  being  in  the  free  air.  I  am  al- 
most as  free  as  yonder  kid  on  the  rock.  My  wife,  my  chil- 
dren !  I  may  name  you  all  now — name  you  in  my  thoughts 
and  in  my  song.  Placide  !  are  you  rousing  the  nations  to  ask 
the  tyrant  where  I  am  ?  Henri !  have  you  buried  the  dead 
whites  yet  in  St.  Domingo  ?  and  have  your  rains  done  weep- 
ing the  treason  of  those  dead  against  freedom  ?  Let  it  be  so, 
Henri !  Your  rains  have  washed  out  the  blood  of  this  trea- 
son ;  and  your  dews  have  brought  forth  the  verdure  of  your 
plains,  to  cover  the  graves  of  the  guilty  and  the  fallen.  Take 
this  lesson  home,  Henri  !  Forget — not  me,  for  you  must  re- 
member me  in  carrying  on  my  work — but  forget  how  you  lost 
me.  Believe  that  I  fell  in  the  Monies,  and  that  you  buried 
me  there  ;  believe  this  rather  than  shed  one  drop  of  blood  for 
me.  Learn  of  God,  not  of  Bonaparte,  how  to  bless  our  race. 
Poison  their  souls  no  more  with  blood !  The  sword  and  the 
fever  have  done  their  work,  and  tamed  your  tyrants.  As  for 
the  rest,  act  with  God  for  our  people  !  Give  them  harvests  to 
their  hands,  and  open  the  universe  of  knowledge  before  their 
eyes.  Give  them  rest  and  stillness  in  the  summerjieats,  and 
shelter  them  in  virtuous  and  busy  homes  from  the  sheeted 
rains.  It  is  enough  that  blood  was  the  price  of  freedom — a 
heavy  price  which  has  been  paid.  Let  there  be  no  such  bar-^ 
ter  for  vengeance  !  My  children,  hear  me  !  Wherever  you  g| 
are,  in  the  court  of  our  tyrant,  or  on  the  wide  sea,  or  on  the 
mountain-top,  where  the  very  storms  cannot  make  themselves 
heard  so  high,  yet  let  your  father's  voice  reach  you  from  his 
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living  grave  !  No  vengeance  !  Freedom,  freedom  to  the  last 
drop  of  blood  in  the  veins  of  our  race  !  Let  our  island  be  left 
to  the  wild  herds  and  the  reptiles  father  than  be  the  habitation 
of  slaves  :  but,  if  you  have  established  freedom  there,  it  is 
holy  ground,  and  no  vengeance  must  p-ofane  it.  If  you  love 
me  and  my  race,  you  must  forgive  my  rrfurderers.  Yes,  mur- 
derers," he  pursued  in  thought,  after  dwelling  a  while  on  the 
images  of  home  and  familiar  faces ;  "  murderers  they  already 
are,  doubtless,  in  intent.  I  should  have  been  sent  hence  long 
ago  but  for  the  hope  of  reaching  my  counsels  through  Mars 
Plaisir.  From  the  eyes  of  the  world  I  have  already  disap- 
peared, and  nothing  hinders  the  riddance  of  me  now.  Feeble 
as  I  am,  the  waiting  for  death  may  yet  be  tedious.  If  tedious 
for  him  who  has  this  day  done  with  me,  how  tedious  for  me, 
who  have  done  with  him  and  with  all  the  world !  done  with 
them,  except  as  to  the  affections  with  which  one  may  look  back 
upon  them  from  the  clear  heights  on  the  other  side  of  the  dark 
valley.  That  I  should  pine  and  shiver  long  in  the  shadows  of 
that  valley  would  be  tedious  to  him  who  drove  me  there  before 
my  time,  and  to  me  !  He  has  never  submitted  to  what  is  te- 
dious, and  he  will  not  now." 

The  door  of  the  cell  was  here  softly  opened  ;  a  head  show- 
ed itself,  and  immediately  disappeared.  Toussaint  silently 
watched  the  kid,  as  it  moved  from  point  to  point  on  the  face 
of  the  rock  ;  and  it  was  with  some  sorrow  that  he  at  last  saw 
it  spring  away.  Just  then,  Bellines  entered  with  the  usual 
miserable  breakfast.  Toussaint  requested  fire,  to  which  Bel- 
lines  assented.  He  then  asked  to  have  the  window  opened, 
that  the  air  of  the  spring  morning  might  enter.  Bellines 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  observed  that  the  air  of  these 
March  mornings  was  sharp.  The  prisoner  persisted,  how- 
ever ;  and  with  the  fresh  air  there  came  in  upon  him  a  fresh 
set  of  thoughts.  Calling  Bellines  back,  he  desired,  in  a  tone 
of  authority,  to  see  the  commandant. 

It  was  strange  to  him  ;  he  wondered  at  himself  on  finding 
his  mind  filled  with  a  new  enterprise — with  the  idea  of  making 
a  last  appeal  to  Rubaut  for  freedom — an  appeal  to  his  justice, 
not  to  his  clemency.  With  the  chill  breeze  there  had  entered 
the  tinkle  ©f  the  cow-bell  and  the  voices  of  children  singing. 
These  called  up  a  vivid  picture  of  the  valley,  as  he  had  seen 

on  entering  his  prison — the  small  green  level,  the  gushing 
stream,  the  sunny  rock,  the  girl  with  her  distaff,  tending  the 
goats.  He  thought  he  could  show  his  title  to,  at  least,  a  free 
sight  of  the  face  of  nature  ;  and  the  impulse  did  not  imme- 
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diately  die.  During  the  morning  he  listend  for  footsteps  with- 
out. After  some  hours,  he  smiled  at  his  own  hope,  and  near- 
ly ceased  to  listen.  The  face  of  the  rock  grew  dim  ;  the  wind 
rose,  and  sleet  was  driven  in  at  the  window ;  so  that  he  was 
compelled  to  use  his  stiff  and  aching  limbs  in  climbing  up  to 
shut  it.  No  one  had  remembered  or  had  chosen  to  make  his 
fire;  and  he  was  shivering,  as  in  an  ague-fit,  when, late  in  the 
afternoon,  Bellines  brought  in  his  second  meal  and  some  fuel. 
11  The  commandant !" 

€t  The  commandant  is  not  in  the  castle.  He  is  absent  to- 
day." 

44  Where  ?" 

44  They  say  the  First  Consul  has  business  with  him." 

44  With  me  rather,"  thought  Toussaint.  He  said  aloud, 
44  Then  he  is  gone  with  my  servant." 

44  Maybe  so.  They  went  the  same  road  ;  but  that  road 
leads  to  many  places." 

u  The  road  from  Pontarlier  V* 

44  Any  road — all  our  roads  here  lead  to  many  places,"  said 
Bellines,  as  he  went  out. 

44  Poor  Mars  Plaisir  !"  thought  Toussaint,  as  he  carefully 
placed  the  wood  so  as  to  tempt  the  feeble  blaze.  44  Our  road 
has  seemed  the  same  for  the  last  eight  months,  but  it  leads  to 
widely  different  points.  I  rejoice  for  him  that  his  has  parted 
off  to-day  ;  and  for  myself,  though  it  shows  that  I  am  near  the 
end  of  mine.  Is  it  this  soldier,  with  his  comrades,  who  is  to 
end  me  ?  Or  is  it  this  supper,  better  drugged  than  that  of 
last  night  ?  Or  will  they  wait  to  see  whether  solitude  will  kill 
a  busy,  ambitious  commander-in-chief,  as  they  think  me !" 


CHAPTER  XX. 

m  FREE. 

Day  after  day  passed  on,  and  the  prisoner  found  no  change 
in  his  condition — as  far,  at  least,  as  it  depended  on  his  jailers. 
He  was  more  ill  as  he  became  enveloped  in  the  damps  of  the 
spring  ;  and  he  grew  more  and  more  sensible  of  the  comfort 
of  being  alone.    Death  by  violence,  however,  did  not  come. 

He  did  not  give  over  his  concern  for  Mars  Plaisir  because 
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tie  was  glad  of  his  absence.  He  inquired  occasionally  for  the 
commandant,  hoping  that,  if  he  could  see  Rubaut,  he  might 
iearn  whether  his  servant  was  still  a  prisoner,  and  whether  his 
release  from  this  cell  had  been  for  freedom,  or  for  a  worse  lot 
than  he  had  left  behind.  There  was  no  learning  from  Bellines, 
however,  whether  the  commandant  had  returned  to  the  fortress, 
or  who  was  lieutenant  if  he  had  not.  In  the  middle  of  April, 
the  doubt  was  settled  by  the  appearance  of  Rubaut  himself  in 
the  cell.  He  was  civil — unusually  so — but  declared  himself 
unable  to  give  any  information  about  Mars  Plaisir.  He  had 
nothing  more  to  do  with  his  prisoners  when  they  were  once 
taken  out  of  his  charge.  He  had  always  business  enough  upon 
his  hands  to  prevent  his  occupying  himself  with  things  and 
people  that  were  gone  by.  He  had  delivered  Mars  Plaisir  into 
proper  care,  and  that  was  tire  last  he  knew  of  him.  The  man 
was  well  at  that  time — as  well  as  usual,  and  pleased  enough 
to  be  in  the  open  air  again.  Rubaut  could  remember  no  more 
concerning  him  ;  in  fact,  had  not  thought  of  him  again,  from 
that  day  to  the  present. 

"  And  this  is  the  kind  of  answer  that  you  would  give  con- 
cerning me,  if  my  sons  should  arrive  hither  in  search  of  me 
some  days  after  my  grave  had  been  closed  ?" 

"Come,  come!  no  foreboding !"  said  Rubaut.  "  Forebo- 
ding is  bad." 

"  If  my  sons  should  present  themselves — "  proceeded  Tous- 
saint.  * 

u  They  will  not  come  here — they  cannot  come  here,"  inter- 
rupted Rubaut.  "  No  one  knows  that  you  are  here  but  some 
three  or  four  who  will  never  tell." 

u  How  !"  thought  Toussaint ;  tfc  have  they  secured  Mars  Plai- 
sir, that  he  shall  never  tell  ?"  For  the  poor  man's  sake,  how- 
ever, he  would  not  ask  this  aloud. 

Rubaut  continued  :  "  The  reason  why  we  cannot  have  tfce 
pleasure  of  giving  you  the  range  of  the  fortress  is,  that  the 
First  Consul  thinks  it  necessary  to  keep  secret  the  place  of 
your  abode — for  the  good  of  the  colony,  as  he  says.  With 
one  of  our  own  countrymen  this  seclusion  might  not  be  neces- 
sary, as  the  good  people  of  the  village  could  hardly  distinguish 
features  from  the  distance  at  which  they  are  ;  and  they  have 
no  telescopes — no  idea  of  playing  the  spy  upon  us,  as  we  can 
upon  them.    They  cannot  distinguish  features  so  high  up — M 

"  But  they  could  complexion." 

u  Exactly  so :  and  it  might  get  abroad  that  some  one  of 
your  colour  was  here." 
Vol.  II.— P 
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"And  if  it  should  get  abroad,  and  some  one  of  my  sons  or 
my  wife  should  come,  your  answer  would  be  that  you  remem- 
ber nothing — that  you  cannot  charge  your  memory  with  per- 
sons and  things  that  are  gone  by — that  you  have  had  prisoners 
of  all  complexions — that  some  have  lived  and  some  have  died 
— and  that  you  have  something  else  to  do  than  to  remember 
what  became  of  each.  I  hope,  however,  and  (as  it  would  be 
for  the  advantage  of  the  First  Consul)  I  believe,  that  you  would 
have  the  complaisance  to  show  them  my  grave." 

44  Come,  come  !  no  foreboding  !  Foreboding  is  bad,"  re- 
peated Rubaut. 

Toussaint  smiled  and  said, 

44  What  other  employment  do  you  afford  me  than  that  of 
looking  into  the  past  and  future,  in  order  to  avoid  the  present  ? 
If,  turning  from  the  sickening  view  which  the  past  presents  of 
the  treachery  of  your  race  to  mine,  of  the  abuse  of  my  broth- 
erly trust  in  him  by  which  your  ruler  has  afflicted  our  hearts — 
if,  turning  from  this  mournful  past,  I  look  the  other  way,  what 
do  I  see  before  me  but  the  open  grave  ?" 

"  You  are  out  of  spirits, "  said  Rubaut,  building  up  the  fire. 
"  You  wear  well,  however.  You  must  have  been  very  strong 
in  your  best  days.    You  wear  extremely  well." 

"  I  still  live  ;  and  that  I  do  so  is  because  the  sun  of  my  own 
climate,  and  the  strength  of  soul  of  my  best  days,  shine  and 
glow  through  me  now,  quenching  in  part  even  these  damps. 
But  I  am  old,  and  every  day  heaps  years  on  me.  However,  I 
am  as  willing  as  you  that  my  looking  forward  should  be  for 
others  than  myself.  I  might  be  able  to  forebode  for  France 
and  for  its  ruler." 

Rubaut  folded  his  arms,  and  leaned,  as  if  anxious  to  listen, 
against  the  wall  beside  the  fire  ;  but  it  was  so  wet  that  he 
quickly  shifted  his  position — still,  however,  keeping  his  eyes 
fixed  on  his  prisoner. 

41  And  what  would  you  forebode  for  France  and  for  her 
ruler  P*  he  asked. 

44  That  my  country  will  never  again  be  hers.  Her  retribu- 
tion is  as  sure  as  her  tyranny  has  been  great.  She  may  send 
out  fleet  after  fleet,  each  bearing  an  army  ;  but  the  spirit  of 
freedom  will  be  too  strong  for  them  all.  Their  bodies  will 
poison  the  air  and  choke  the  sea,  and  the  names  of  their  com- 
manders will,  one  after  another,  sink  in  disgrace  before  they 
will  again  make  slaves  of  my  people  in  St.  Domingo.  How 
stands  the  name  of  Leclerc  at  this  moment  in  France  ?" 

44  Leclerc  is  dead,"  said  Rubaut  ;  repenting,  the  next  mo- 
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ment,  that  he  had  said  so  much.  Toussaint  saw  this  by*  his 
countenance,  and  inquired  no  farther. 

"  He  is  dead  !  and  twenty  thousand  Frenchmen  with  him, 
who  might  at  this  hour  have  been  enjoying  at  home  the  natural 
wealth  of  my  country,  the  fruits  of  our  industry.  The  time 
was  when  I  thought  your  ruler  and  I — the  ruler,  in  alliance 
with  him,  of  my  race  in  St.  Domingo — were  brothers  in  soul, 
as  we  were  apparently  in  duty  and  in  fortune.  Brothers  in  soul 
we  were  not,  as  it  has  been  the  heaviest  grief  of  my  life  to 
learn.  I  spurn  brotherhood  of  soul  with  one  whose  ambition 
has  been  for  himself  Brothers  in  duty  we  were  ;  and,  if  we 
should  yet  be  brothers  in  fortune — if  he  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  strong  foe — But  you  are  saying  in  your  heart,  1  No 
foreboding  !    Foreboding  is  bad.'" 

Rubaut  smiled,  and  said  foreboding  was  only  bad  for  the 
spirits ;  and  the  First  Consul's  spirits  were  not  likely  to  be 
affected  by  anything  that  could  be  said  at  Joux.  To  predict 
bad  fortune  to  him  was  like  looking  for  the  sun  to  be  put  out 
at  noonday  ;  it  might  pass  the  time,  but  would  not  dim  the 
sun. 

"  So  was  it  said  of  me,"  replied  the  prisoner ;  "  and  with 
the  more  reason,  because  I  made  no  enemies.  My  enemies 
have  not  been  of  my  own  making.  Your  ruler  is  making  ene- 
mies on  every  hand  ;  and  alas !  for  him  if  he  lives  to  meet 
the  hour  of  retribution !  If  he,  like  myself,  should  fall  into 
the  power  of  a  strong  foe — if  he  should  pass  his  remaining 
days  imprisoned  on  a  rock,  may  he  find  more  peace  than  I 
should  dare  look  for  if  I  had  his  soul !" 

"  There  is  not  a  braver  man  in  Europe,  or  the  Indies  either, 
than  the  First  Consul." 

M  Brave  towards  foes  without  and  sufferings  to  come.  But 
bravery  gives  no  help  against  enemies  harboured  within  and 
evils  fixed  in  the  past.  What  will  his  bravery  avail  against 
the  images  of  France  corrupted,  of  Europe  outraged,  of  the 
blacks  betrayed  and  oppressed — of  the  godlike  power  which 
was  put  into  his  hands,  abused  to  the  purposes  of  the  devil !" 

"  But  perhaps  he  would  not  view  his  affairs  as  you  do  V 

"  Then  would  his  bravery  avail  him  no  better.  If  he  should 
be  so  blind  as  to  see  nothing  higher  and  better  than  his  own 
acts,  then  will  he  see  no  higher  nor  better  hope  than  he  has 
lost.  Then  will  he  suffer  and  die  under  the  slow  torments 
of  personal  mortifications  and  regrets." 

"  You  say  you  are  sinking  under  your  reverses.  You  say 
you  are  slowly  dying." 
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"  I  am.  I  shall  die  of  the  sickening  and  pining  of  sense- 
and  limb— of  the  wasting  of  bone  and  muscle.  Day  by  day  is 
my  eye  more  dim  and  my  right  arm  more  feeble.  But  I  have 
never  complained  of  evils  that  the  bravery  you  speak  of  would 
not  meet.    Have  I  ever  said  that  yon  have  touched  my  soul!" 

Rubaut  saw  the  tire  in  his  eye,  glanced  at  his  emaciated 
hand,  and  feit  that  this  was  true.  He  could  bear  the  conver- 
sation no  longer,  now  that  no  disclosures  that  could  serve  the 
First  Consul  seemed  likely  to  be  made. 

14  You  are  going  P  said  Toussaint. 

f  Yes,  I  looked  in  to-day,  because  I  am  about  to  leave  the 
fortress  for  a  few  days.*' 

If  you  see  the  First  Consul,  tell  him  what  I  have  now 
said  ;  and  add  that  if,  like  him,  I  had  used  my  power  for  my- 
self he  would  have  had  a  power  over  me  which  he  has  not 
now.  I  should  not  then  have  been  here — (nay,  you  must  hear 
me) — I  should  not  then  have  been  here,  crushed  beneath  his 
hand  ;  I  should  have  been  on  the  throne  of  St.  Domingo — flat- 
tered, as  he  is,  by  assurances  of  my  glory  and  security,  but 
crushed  by  a  heavier  weight  than  that  of  his  hand — by  his 
image,  as  that  of  one  betrayed  in  my  infidelity  to  his  country 
and  nation.  Tell  him  this  ;  tell  him  that  I  perish  willingly,  if 
this  consequence  of  my  fidelity  to  France  may  be  a  plea  for 
justice  to  my  race/' 

44  How  people  have  misrepresented  you  to  me  !"  said  Ru- 
baut, bustling  about  the  cell,  and  opening  the  door  to  call  Bel- 
lines.    44  They  told  me  you  were  very  silent — rarely  spoke." 

44  That  was  true  when  my  duty  was  to  think,"  said  Tous- 
saint. u  To-day  my  duty  has  been  to  speak.  Remember  that 
yours,  in  fidelity  to  your  ruler,  is  to  repeat  to  him  what  I  say.*1 

"More  wood,  Bellines,"  said  Rubaut,  going  to  the  door  to 
give  farther  directions  in  a  low  voice.  Returning,  he  said, 
with  some  hurry  of  manner,  that,  as  he  was  to  be  absent  for 
two  or  three  days,  he  had  sent  for  such  a  supply  of  wood  and 
flambeaux  as  might  last  some  time.  More  books  should  also 
be  brought. 

44  When  shall  we  meet  again  f  asked  Toussaint. 

44 1  don't  know.  Indeed  1  do  not  know,"  said  the  comman- 
dant, looking  at  his  watch  by  the  firelight.  His  prisoner 
saw  that  his  hands  trembled,  and  that  he  walked  with  some 
irresolution  to  the  door. 

44  An  revoir  !"  said  Toussaint. 

Rubaut  did  not  reply,  but  went  out,  leaving  the  door  standing 
wide,  and  apparently  no  one  to  guard  it. 
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ToussaintTs  heart  beat  at  the  thought  that  this  might  give 
him  one  more  opportunity  of  being  abroad  in  the  daylight — 
perhaps  in  the  sun  !  He  rose  to  make  the  attempt  ;  but  he 
was  exhausted  by  the  conversation  he  had  held — the  first  for 
so  long !  His  aching  limbs  failed  him,  and  he  sank  down  on 
his  bed,  from  which  he  did  not  rise  till  long  after  Bellines  had 
laid  down  his  loads  and  left  the  place. 

The  prisoner  rose  at  length,  to  walk,  as  he  did  many  times 
in  the  day,  from  corner  to  corner  of  his  cell.  At  the  first 
turn,  by  the  door,  he  struck  his  foot  against  something,  which 
he  upset.  It  was  a  pitcher  of  water,  which,  with  a  loaf  of 
bread,  had  been  put  in  that  unusual  place.  The  sight  was  as 
distinct  in  its  signification  as  a  yawning  grave.  His  door  was 
to  open  upon  him  no  more.  He  was  not  again  to  see  a  hu- 
man face.  The  commandant  was  to  be  absent  a  while,  and, 
on  returning,  to  find  his  prisoner  dead. 

He  used  all  means  that  he  could  devise  to  ascertain  whether 
it  were  indeed  so.  He  called  Bellines  from  the  door  in  the 
way  which  Bellines  had  never  failed  to  reply  to  since  the  de- 
parture of  Mars  Plaisir.  Bellines  did  not  come.  He  sang 
aloud,  as  he  had  never  before  been  allowed  to  sing,  unchecked, 
since  he  entered  the  fortress.  He  now  sang  unchecked.  The 
hour  of  the  afternoon  meal  passed,  and  no  one  came.  The 
evening  closed,  and  no  bolt  had  been  drawn.  The  case  was 
clear. 

The  prisoner  now  and  then  felt  a  moment's  surprise  at  ex- 
periencing so  little  recoil  from  such  a  fate.  He  was  scarcely 
conscious  even  of  repugnance.  His  tranquillity  was  doubtless 
owing,  in  part,  to  his  having  long  contemplated  death  in  this 
place  as  certain  ;  to  life  having  now  little  left  to  make  its  con- 
tinuance desirable ;  and  to  his  knowing  himself  to  be  so  re- 
duced that  the  struggle  could  not  be  very  long.  But  he  him- 
self believed  his  composure  to  be  owing  to  another  cause  than 
any  of  these. 

"  He  who  appointed  me  to  the  work  of  such  a  life  as  mine," 
thought  the  dying  man,  "  is  making  its  close  easy  to  his  ser- 
vant. I  would  willingly  have  suffered  to  the  extremity  of  his 
will :  but  my  work  is  done  ;  men's  eyes  are  no  longer  upon 
me  ;  I  am  alone  with  Him  ;  and  He  is  pleased  to  let  me  enter 
already  upon  my  everlasting  peace.  If  Father  Laxabon  were 
here,  would  he  now  say,  as  he  has  often  said,  and  as  most 
men  say,  that,  looking  back  upon  life  from  its  close,  it  appears 
short  as  the  time  of  the  early  rains  ?  Instead  of  this,  how 
long  appear  the  sixty  years  that  I  have  lived !    How  long, 
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how  weary  now  seems  the  life  when  I  was  a  slave — though 
much  was  done,  and  it  was  the  schooling  of  my  soul  for  the 
work  preparing  for  my  hand!    My  M  argot !  my  children! 
how  quietly  did  we  then  live,  as  if  no  change  were  ever  to 
come,  and  we  were  to  sit  before  our  door  at  Breda  every  even- 
ing till  death  should  remove  us  one  by  one  !    While  I  was 
composing  my  soul  to  patience  by  thought  and  by  reading, 
how  little  did  I  dream  that  I  was  so  becoming  prepared  to  free 
my  ra.ee — to  reign,  and  then  to  die  of  cold  and  hunger,  such  as 
the  meanest  slave  never  knows  !    Then  the  next  eight  years 
of  toil — they  seem  longer  than  all  that  went  before.  Doubt- 
less they  were  lengthened  to  me,  to  make  my  weak  powers 
equal  to  the  greatness  of  my  task  -T  for  every  day  of  conducting 
war  and  making  laws  appeared  to  me  stretched  out  into  a  year. 
These  late  seasons  of  reverse  have  passed  over  more  rapidly, 
for  their  suffering  has  been  less.    While  all,  even  to  Henri, 
have  pitied  me  during  these  latter  years,  they  knew  not  that  I 
was  recovering  the  peace  which  I  shall  now  no  more  lose.  It 
is  true  that  I  erred,  according  to  the  common  estimate  of  af- 
fairs, in  not  making  myself  a  king,  and  separating  my  country 
from  France,  as  France  herself  is  compelling  her  to  separate 
at  last.    It  is  true  I  might  now  have  been  reigning  there  in- 
stead of  dying  here  ;  and,  what  is  more  worthy  of  meditation, 
my  people  might  now  have  been  laying  aside  their  arms,  and 
beginning  a  long  career  of  peace.    It  might  possibly  have 
been  so — but  at  what  cost !    Their  career  of  freedom  (if  free- 
dom it  could  then  have  been  called)  would  have  begun  in  trea- 
son and  in  murder,  and  the  stain  would  have  polluted  my  race 
for  ever.    Now  they  will  have  freedom  still ;  they  cannot  but 
have  it,  though  it  is  delayed.  And  upon  this  freedom  will  rest 
the  blessing  of  Heaven.    We  have  not  fought  for  dominion 
nor  for  plunder  ;  nor,  as  far  as  I  could  govern  the  passions  of 
men,  for  revenge.   We  began  our  career  of  freedom  in  fidelity^ 
in  obedience,  and  in  reverence  towards  the  whites ;  and  there- 
fore may  we  take  to  ourselves  the  blessing  of  Him  who  made 
us  to  be  free*  and  demands  that  we  be  so  with  clean  hands 
and  a  pure  heart.   Therefore  will  the  freedom  of  St.  Domingo 
be  but  the  beginning  of  freedom  to  the  negro  race.  Therefore 
may  we  hope  that  in  this  race  will  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
appear  more  fully  than  it  has  yet  shown  itself  among  the 
proud  whites  ;  show  itself  in  its  gentleness,  its  fidelity,  its  dis- 
interestedness, and  its  simple  trust.    The  proud  whites  may 
scorn  this  hope,  and  point  to  the  ignorance  and  the  passions 
of  my  people,  and  say,  1  Is  this  your  exhibition  of  the  spirit 
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of  the  Gospel  V  But  not  for  this  will  we  give  up  our  hope. 
This  ignorance,  these  passions,  are  natural  to  all  men,  and  are 
in  us  aggravated  and  protracted  by  our  slavery.  Remove 
them  by  the  discipline  and  the  stimulus  of  freedom,  begun  in 
obedience  to  God  and  fidelity  to  men,  and  there  remain  the 
love  that  embraces  all ;  the  meek  faith  that  can  bear  to  be  be- 
trayed, but  is  ashamed  to  doubt ;  the  generosity  that  can  for- 
give offences  seventy-and-seven  times  renewed  ;  the  simple, 
open,  joyous  spirit,  which  marks  such  as  are  of  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven.  Lord  !  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  made  me  the 
servant  of  this  race  !" 

Never,  during  the  years  of  his  loneliness  or  the  days  of  his 
grandeur,  had  Toussaint  spent  a  brighter  hour  than  now,  while 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  (twin-angel  with  death)  visited  him,  and 
showed  him  the  realms  of  mind  which  were  opening  before 
his  race — that  countless  host  whose  van  he  had  himself  led  to 
the  confines.  This  spirit  whispered  something  of  the  immor- 
tality of  his  own  name,  hidden,  lost  as  he  was  in  his  last 
hours. 

M  Be  it  so  !"  thought  he,  "  if  my  name  can  excite  any  to  de- 
votedness,  or  give  to  any  the  pleasure  of  being  grateful.  If 
my  name  live,  the  goodness  of  those  who  name  it  will  be  its 
life  ;  for  my  true  self  will  not  be  in  it.  No  one  will  more 
know  the  real  Toussaint.  The  weakness  that  was  in  me 
when  I  felt  most  strong,  the  reluctance  when  I  appeared  most 
ready,  the  acts  of  sin  from  which  I  was  saved  by  accident 
alone,  the  divine  constraint  of  circumstances  to  which  my  best 
deeds  were  owing — these  things  are  between  me  and  my  God. 
If  my  name  and  my  life  are  to  be  of  use,  I  thank  God  that 
they  exist :  but  this  outward  existence  of  them  is  nothing  be- 
tween him  and  me.  To  me  henceforward  they  no  more  be- 
long than  the  name  of  Epaminondas  or  the  life  of  Tell.  Man 
stands  naked  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  his  name  stripped  from 
him,  and  his  deeds  laid  down  as  the  property  of  the  society  he 
leaves  behind.  Let  the  name  and  deeds  I  now  leave  behind 
be  a  pride  to  generations  yet  to  come — a  more  innocent  pride 
than  they  have  sometimes,  alas  I  been  to  me.  I  have  done 
with  them." 

Toussaint  had  often  known  what  hunger  was :  in  the  Mornes 
he  had  endured  it  almost  to  extremity.  He  now  expected  to 
suffer  less  from  it  than  then,  from  being  able  to  yield  ta  the 
faintness  and  drowsiness  which  had  then  to  be  resisted.  From 
time  to  time  during  his  meditations,  he  felt  its  sensations  visit- 
ing him*  and  felt  them  without  fear  or  regret.    He  had  eaten 
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his  loaf  when  first  hungry,  and  had  watched  through  the  first 
night,  hoping  to  sleep  his  long  sleep  the  sooner  when  his  fire 
should  at  length  be  burned  out.  During  the  day,  some  faint 
sounds  reached  him  from  the  valley — some  tokens  of  the  ex- 
istence of  men.  During  the  last  two  nights  of  his  life,  his  ear 
was  kept  awake  only  by  the  dropping  of  water — the  old  famil- 
iar sound — and  the  occasional  stir  of  the  brands  upon  the 
hearth.  About  midnight  of  the  second  night  he  found  he  could 
sit  up  no  longer.  With  trembling  hands  he  laid  on  such  pieces 
of  wood  as  he  could  lift,  lighted  another  flambeau,  and  lay 
down  on  his  straw.  He  raised  himself  but  once — hastily  and 
dizzily  in  the  dawn  (dawn  to  him,  but  sunrise  abroad).  His 
ear  had  been  reached  by  the  song  of  the  young  goatherds  as 
they  led  their  flocks  abroad  into  another  valley.  The  prisoner 
had  dreamed  that  it  was  his  boy  Denis,  singing  in  the  piazza 
at  Pongaudin.  As  his  dim  eye  recognised  the  place  by  the 
flicker  of  the  expiring  flambeau,  he  smiled  at  his  delusion,  and 
sank  back  to  sleep  again. 


The  commandant  was  absent  three  days.  On  his  return  he 
summoned  Bellines,  and  said,  in  the  presence  of  several  sol- 
diers, 

11  How  is  the  prisoner  there  ?"  pointing  in  the  direction  of 
Toussaint's  cell. 

"  He  has  been  very  quiet  this  morning,  sir." 

41  Very  quiet  ?    Do  you  suppose  he  is  ill  ?" 

4C  He  was  as  well  as  usual  the  last  time  I  went  to  him." 

"  He  has  had  plenty  of  everything,  I  suppose  ?" 
Oh,  yes,  sir.    Wood,  candle,  food,  water — everything." 

"  Very  well.    Get  lights,  and  I  will  visit  him." 

Lights  were  brought.  A  boy  who  carried  a  lantern  shivered 
as  he  saw  how  ghastly  Bellines'  face  looked  in  the  yellow 
gleam,  in  the  dark  vault  on  the  way  to  the  cell,  and  was  not 
sorry  to  be  told  to  stay  behind  till  called  to  light  the  comman- 
dant back  again. 

"  Have  you  heard  anything  V9  asked  Rubaut  of  the  soldier, 
in  a  low  voice. 

"  Not  for  many  hours.    There  was  a  call  or  two,  and  some 
singing,  just  after  you  went,  but  nothing  since." 
"  Hush  !    Listen  !" 

They  listened  motionless  for  some  time ;  but  nothing  was 
heard  but  the  everlasting  plash  which  went  on  all  around  them. 
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*  Unbar  the  door,  Bellines." 

He  did  so,  and  held  the  door  wide  for  the  commandant  to 
enter.  Rubaut  stalked  in,  and  straight  up  to  the  straw  bed. 
He  called  the  prisoner  in  a  somewhat  agitated  voice,  felt  the 
hand,  raised  the  head,  and  declared  that  he  was  gone.  The 
candle  was  burned  completely  out.  Rubaut  turned  to  the 
hearth,  carefully  stirred  the  ashes,  blew  among  them,  and 
raised  a  spark. 

44  You  observe,"  he  said  to  Bellines,  44  his  fire  was  burning 
when  we  found  him." 
44  Yes,  sir." 

44  There  is  more  wood  and  more  candle  ?" 

44  Yes,  sir  ;  the  wood  is  in  this  corner,  and  the  candle  on  the 
table — just  under  your  hand,  sir." 

44  Oh,  ay — here.  Put  on  some  wood  and  blow  up  a  flame* 
Observe,  we  found  his  fire  burning." 

44  Yes,  sir." 

They  soon  reappeared  in  the  courtyard  and  announced  the 
death  of  the  prisoner.  Rubaut  ordered  a  messenger  to  be  in 
readiness  to  ride  to  Pontarlier  by  the  time  he  should  have  writ- 
ten a  letter. 

44  We  must  have  the  physicians  from  Pontarlier,"  observed 
the  commandant,  aloud, 44  to  examine  the  deceased,  and  declare 
what  he  died  of.  The  old  man  has  not  been  well  for  some 
time  past.  I  have  no  doubt  the  physicians  will  find  that  he 
died  of  apoplexy,  or  something  of  the  kind." 

44  No  wonder^  poor  soul  V  said  a  sutler's  wife  to  another 
woman. 

44  No  wonder,  indeed,"  replied  the  other.  44  My  husband 
died  of  the  heat  in  St.  Domingo  ;  and  they  took  this  poor  man 
— (don't  tell  it,  but  he  was  a  black ;  I  got  a  sight  of  him,  and 
he  came  from  St*  Domingo,  you  may  depend  upon  it) — they 
took  him  out  of  all  that  heat,  and  put  him  into  that  cold,  damp 
place  there  J    No  wonder  he  is  dead." 

44  Well,  I  never  knew  we  had  a  black  here !" 

4'  Don*t  say  I  told  you,  then." 

44 1  have  no  doubt — yes,  we  found  his  fire  burning,"  said 
Bellines  to  the  inquirers  around  him.  44  They  will  find  it  apo- 
plexy, or  some  such  thing,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it." 

And  so  they  did,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  First  OonsuL 
Yet  it  was  long  before  the  inquiring  world  knew  with  cer^ 
tainty  what  had  become  of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture* 
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Those  who  feel  interest  enough  in  the  extraordinary  fortunes 
of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  to  inquire  concerning  him  from  the 
Biographical  Dictionaries  and  Popular  Histories  of  the  day,  will 
find  in  them  all  the  same  brief  and  peremptory  decision  con- 
cerning his  character.  They  all  pronounce  him  to  have  been 
a  man  of  wonderful  sagacity,  endowed  with  a  native  genius  for 
both  war  and  government ;  but  savage  in  warfare,  hypocritical 
in  religion — using  piety  as  a  political  mask,  and,  in  all  his  af- 
fairs, the  very  prince  of  dissemblers.  It  is  true  that  this  ac- 
count consists  neither  with  the  facts  of  his  life,  the  opinions  of 
the  people  he  delivered,  nor  the  state  documents  of  the  island 
he  governed.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  account  for.  The  first  notices 
of  him  were  French,  reported  by  the  discomfited  invaders  of 
St.  Domingo  to  writers  imbued  with  the  philosophy  of  the  days 
of  the  Revolution  ;  and  later  accounts  are  copies  of  these  ear- 
lier ones.  From  the  time,  when  my  attention  was  first  fixed  on 
this  hero,  I  have  been  struck  with  the  inconsistencies  contained 
in  all  reports  of  his  character  which  ascribe  to  him  cruelty  and 
hypocrisy ;  and,  after  a  long  and  careful  comparison  of  such 
views  with  his  words  and  deeds,  with  the  evidence  obtainable 
from  St.  Domingo,  and  with  the  temper  of  his  times  in  France, 
I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  his  character  was,  in  so- 
ber truth,  such  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  represent  it  in  the 
foregoing  work. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  am  the  first  who  has  formed  an 
opinion  that  Toussaint  was  an  honest,  a  religious,  and  a  mild 
and  merciful  man.  In  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  (No. 
XLII.)  on  the  "  Past  and  Present  State  of  Hayti,"  so  interest- 
ing an  account  is  given  of  the  great  negro  as  to  cause  some 
wonder  that  no  one  has  till  now  been  moved  by  it  to  present 
the  facts  of  his  life  in  the  form  of  an  historical  novel.  In  that 
article  it  is  justly  observed  that  the  onus  rests  with  those  who 
accuse  Toussaint  of  hypocrisy  to  prove  their  allegation  by  facts. 
I  would  say  the  same  of  the  other  charge  of  cruelty.  Mean- 
time, I  disbelieve  both  charges,  for  these  reasons  among  oth- 
ers. 
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The  wars  of  St.  Domingo  were  conducted  in  a  most  barba* 
rous  spirit  before  the  time  of  Toussaint's  acquisition  of  power 
and  after  his  abduction.  During  the  interval,  the  whole  weight 
of  his  influence  was  given  to  curb  the  ferocity  of  both  parties. 
He  pardoned  his  personal  enemies  (as  in  the  instance  of  the 
mulattoes  in  the  church),  and  he  punished  in  his  followers,  as 
the  most  unpardonable  offence  they  could  commit,  any  infringe- 
ment of  his  rule  of  "  No  Retaliation."  When  it  is  consider- 
ed that  the  cruelties  perpetrated  in  the  rising  of  1791,  and  re- 
newed after  the  fall  of  Toussaint,  were  invented  by  the  whites, 
and  copied  by  the  negroes  (who  were  wont  to  imitate  their 
masters  in  all  they  did),  it  is  no  small  evidence  of  L'Ouver- 
ture's  magnanimity  that  he  conceived,' illustrated,  and  enforced, 
in  such  times,  such  a  principle  as  that  of  No  Retaliation. 

All  the  accounts  of  him  agree  that,  from  his  earliest  child- 
hood, he  was  distinguished  by  a  tenderness  of  nature  which 
would  not  let  him  hurt  a  fly.  He  attached  to  himself  the  cat- 
tle and  horses  which  were  under  his  charge  when  a  boy,  to  a 
degree  which  made  him  famous  in  a  region  where  cruelty  to 
animals  at  the  hands  of  slaves  was  almost  universal.  A  man 
who  lived  till  fifty,  remarkable  for  a  singular  gentleness  and 
placability,  ought  not  to  be  believed  sanguinary  from  that  time 
forward  on  the  strength  of  the  unsupported  charges  of  his  dis- 
appointed enemies. 

Piety  was  also  his  undisputed  early  characteristic.  A  slave, 
bringing  to  the  subject  of  religion  the  aptitude  of  the  negro  na- 
ture, early  treated  with  kindness  by  a  priest,  evincing  the  spirit 
of  piety  from  his  infant  years,  finding  in  it  the  consolations  re- 
quired by  a  life  of  slavery,  and  guided  by  it  in  a  course  of  the 
strictest  domestic  morality  while  surrounded  by  licentiousness, 
may  well  be  supposed  sincere  in  his  religion  under  a  change  of 
circumstances  occurring  after  he  was  fifty  years  of  age.  The 
imputation  of  hypocrisy  is  not,  however,  much  to  be  wondered 
at  when  it  is  considered  that,  at  the  time  when  the  first  notices 
of  Toussaint  were  written  at  Paris,  it  was  the  fashion  there  to 
believe  that  no  wise  man  could  be  sincerely  religious. 

As  for  the  charge  of  general  and  habitual  dissimulation,  it 
can  only  be  said,  that  while  no  proof  of  the  assertion  is  offered, 
there  is  evidence,  in  all  the  anecdotes  preserved  of  him,  of  ab- 
solute frankness  and  simplicity.  I  rather  think  that  it  was  the 
incredible  extent  of  his  simplicity  which  gave  rise  to  the  belief 
that  it  was  assumed  in  order  to  hide  cunning.  The  Quarterly 
Review  quotes  an  anecdote  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the 
man,  which  is  not  introduced  into  my  story  because,  in  the 
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abundance  of  my  materials,,  I  found  it  necessary  to  avoid  alto- 
gether the  history  of  the  English  transactions  in  St.  Domin- 
go. It  was  only  by  confining  my  narrative  to  the  relations  be- 
tween Toussaint  and  France  that  I  could  keep  my  tale  within 
limits  and  preserve  the  clearness  of  the  representation.  There 
are  circumstances,  however,  in  his  intercourses  with  the  Brit- 
ish as  honourable  to  Toussaint's  character  as  any  that  I  have 
related  ;  and  among  them  is  the  following,  which  I  quote  from 
the  Quarterly  Review. 

"  General  Maitland,  previous  to  the  disembarcation  of  the 
troops,  returned  the  visit  at  Toussaint's  camp ;  and  such  was 
his  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  his  character,  that  he  proceed- 
ed through  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  full  of  armed  ne- 
groes, with  only  three  attendants.  Roume,  the  French  com- 
missary, wrote  a  letter  to  Toussaint  on  this  occasion,  advising 
him  to  seize  his  guest  as  an  act  of  duty  to  the  Republic  :  on 
the  route,  General  Maitland  was  secretly  informed  of  Roume's 
treachery  ;  but,  in  full  reliance  on  the  honour  of  Toussaint,  he 
determined  to  proceed.  On  arriving  at  headquarters,  he  was 
desired  to  wait.  It  was  some  time  before  Toussaint  made  his 
appearance  ;  at  length,  however,  he  entered  the  room  with  two 
open  letters  in  his  hand.  1  There,  general,'  said  he,  *  before 
we  talk  together,  read  these.  One  is  a  letter  from  the  French 
commissary,  the  other  is  my  answer.  I  could  not  see  you 
till  I  had  written  my  reply,  that  you  might  be  satisfied  how  safe 
you  were  with  me,  and  how  incapable  I  am  of  baseness.' " — 
Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  442. 

The  charge  of  personal  ambition  is,  above  all,  contradicted 
by  facts.  If  anything  is  clear  in  Toussaint's  history,  it  is  that 
his  ruin  was  owing  to  his  loyalty  to  France,  his  misplaced  trust 
in  Napoleon,  and  his  want  of  personal  ambition.  He  did  not, 
as  he  might  have  done,  make  himself  a  sovereign  when  France 
was  wholly  occupied  with  European  warfare.  He  did  not,  as 
he  might  have  done,  prepare  his  people  to  resist  the  power  of 
the  mother-country  when  she  should  at  length  be  at  liberty  to 
reclaim  the  colony.  He  sent  away  the  French  commissaries 
only  when,  by  their  ignorance  and  incompetency,  they  perilled 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the  colony.  He  cherished  the  love  of 
the  mother-country  in  the  hearts  of  the  negroes  to  the  very  last 
moment — till  the  armament  which  came  to  re-establish  slavery 
appeared  on  the  shores — till  it  was  too  late  to  offer  that  re- 
sistance which  would  have  made  him  a  king.  Christophe's 
view  of  this  part  of  his  conduct  is  given  in  a  manifesto,  dated 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  Independence  of  Hayti : 

Vol.  II.— Q 
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"  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  under  his  paternal  administration, 
had  reinstated,  in  full  force,  law,  morals,  religion,  education, 
and  industry.  Agriculture  and  commerce  were  flourishing. 
He  favoured  the  white  colonists,  particularly  the  planters.  In- 
deed, his  attentions  and  partialities  had  been  carried  to  such  a 
length,  that  he  was  loudly  blamed  for  entertaining  more  affec- 
tion for  them  than  for  those  of  his  own  colour.  Nor  was  this 
reproach  without  foundation  :  for,  a  few  months  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  French,  he  sacrificed  his  own  nephew,  General 
Moyse,  who  had  disregarded  the  orders  he  had  given  for  the 
protection  of  the  colonists.  That  act  of  the  governor,  added 
to  the  great  confidence  he  had  placed  in  the  French  authorities, 
was  the  principal  cause  of  the  feeble  resistance  the  French 
encountered  in  Hayti.  Indeed,  his  confidence  in  these  authori- 
ties was  such,  that  he  had  discharged  the  greater  part  of  the 
regular  troops,  and  sent  them  back  to  the  tillage  of  the  soil." — 
Haytian  Papers,  p.  158. 

Such  conduct  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  allegation  that 
Toussaint  was  actuated  by  a  selfish  ambition,  cunning  in  its 
aims,  and  cruel  in  its  use  of  means. 

Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  character  of  his  mind  by  the 
record  of  the  books  he  studied  while  yet  a  slave.  Rainsford 
gives  a  list,  which  does  not  pretend  to  be  complete,  but  which 
is  valuable  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  appears  that  in  his  years  of 
comparative  leisure  he  was  completely  engrossed  by  one  book 
at  a  time,  reading  it  at  all  spare  moments,  meditating  its  con- 
tents while  in  the  field,  and  quoting  it  in  conversation  for  weeks 
together.  One  of  the  first  authors  whose  works  thus  entirely 
possessed  him  was  Raynal  :  afterward  Epictetus,  in  a  French 
translation  :  then  others,  as  follows  : 

Scriptores  de  Re  Militari. 

Caesar's  Commentaries.    French  translation,  by  De  Crisse. 
Des  Claison's  History  of  Alexander  and  Caesar. 
D'Orleans's  History  of  Revolutions  in  England  and  Spain. 
Marshal  Saxe's  Military  Reveries. 

Guischard's  Military  Memoirs  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Herodotus. 

Le  Beau's  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and 
Belies  Lettres. 

Lloyd's  Military  and  Political  Memoirs. 

English  Socrates,  Plutarch,  Cornelius  Nepos,  &c,  &c. 

Great  mystery  hangs  over  the  tale  of  Toussaint's  imprison- 
ment and  death.  It  appears  that  he  was  confined  in  the  Tem- 
ple as  long  as  Napoleon  had  hopes  of  extorting  from  him  in- 
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formation  about  the  treasures,  absurdly  reported  to  have  been 
buried  by  him  in  the  Mornes,*  under  circumstances  of  atrocious 
cruelty.  It  has  been  suggested  that  torture  was  employed  by 
Bonaparte's  aid,  CafTarelli,  to  procure  the  desired  confession  ; 
but  I  do  not  know  that  the  conjecture  is  founded  on  any  evi- 
dence. 

As  to  the  precise  mode  of  L'Ouverture's  death,  there  is  no 
certainty.  The  only  point  on  which  all  authorities  agree  is, 
that  he  was  deliberately  murdered  ;  but  whether  by  mere  con- 
finement in  a  cell  whose  floor  was  covered  with  water  and  the 
walls  with  ice  (a  confinement  necessarily  fatal  to  a  negro),  or 
by  poison,  or  by  starvation  in  conjunction  with  disease,  may 
perhaps  never  be  known.  The  report  which  is,  I  believe,  the 
most  generally  believed  in  France,  is  that  which  I  have  adopt- 
ed :  that  the  commandant,  when  his  prisoner  was  extremely 
ill,  left  the  fortress  for  two  or  three  days,  with  the  key  of 
Toussaint's  cell  in  his  pocket ;  that,  on  his  return,  he  found 
his  prisoner  dead  ;  and  that  he  summoned  physicians  from 
Pontarlier,  who  examined  the  body,  and  pronounced  a  serous 
apoplexy  to  be  the  cause  of  death.  It  so  happened  that  I  was 
able,  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  to  make  some  inquiry  upon 
the  spot,  the  result  of  which  I  will  relate. 

I  was  travelling  in  Switzerland  with  a  party  of  friends,  with 
whom  I  had  one  day  discussed  the  fortunes  and  character  of 
Toussaint.  I  had  then  no  settled  purpose  of  writing  about 
him,  but  was  strongly  urged  to  it  by  my  companions.  On  the 
morning  of  the  15th  of  May,  when  we  were  drawing  near 
Payerne  from  Freyburgh,  on  our  way  to  Lausanne,  I  remem- 
bered and  mentioned  that  we  were  not  very  far  from  the  for- 
tress of  Joux,  where  Toussaint's  bones  lay.  My  party  were 
all  eager  that  I  should  visit  it.  There  were  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  scheme,  the  chief  of  which  was,  that  our  pass- 
ports were  not  so  signed  as  to  enable  us  to  enter  France ;  and 
the  nearest  place  where  the  necessary  signature  could  be  ob- 
tained was  Berne,  which  we  had  left  behind  us  the  preceding 
day.  I  had,  however,  very  fortunately,  a  secretary  of  state's 
passport,  besides  the  Prussian  consul's  ;  and  this  second  pass- 
port, made  out  for  myself  and  a  femme-de-chambre,  had  been 
signed  by  the  French  minister  in  London.  One  of  my  kind 
companions  offered  to  cross  the  frontier  with  me  as  my  femme- 
de-chambre,  and  to  help  me  in  obtaining  access  to  the  prison  of 

*  I  believe  the  term  M  Morne"  is  peculiar  to  St.  Domingo.  A  morne  is 
a  valley,  whose  bounding  hills  are  themselves  backed  by  mountains. 
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Toussaint :  an  offer  I  was  very  thankful  to  accept.  At  Pay- 
erne  we  separated  ourselves  and  a  very  small  portion  of  lug- 
gage from  our  party,  whom  we  promised  to  overtake  at  Lau- 
sanne in  two  or  three  days.  We  engaged  for  the  trip  a  double 
char-a-banc,  with  two  stout  little  horses,  and  a  brave  homme  of 
a  driver,  as  our  courteous  landlady  at  Payerne  assured  us. 
Passing  through  Yverdun,  we  reached  Orbe  by  five  in  the  af- 
ternoon, and  took  up  our  quarters  at  the  Guillaume  Tell,  full 
of  expectation  for  the  morrow. 

On  the  16th,  we  had  breakfasted,  and  were  beginning  the 
ascent  of  the  Jura  before  seven  o'clock.  The  weather  was 
fine,  and  we  enjoyed  a  succession  of  interesting  objects  till  we 
reached  that  which  was  the  motive  of  our  excursion.  First 
we  had  that  view  of  the  Alps  which,  if  it  were  possible,  it 
would  be  equally  useless  to  describe  to  any  who  have  and  any 
who  have  not  stood  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Jura  on  a  clear 
day.  Then  we  wound  among  the  singular  defiles  of  this 
mountain-range  till  we  reached  the  valley  which  is  commanded 
by  Jougne.  Here  we  alighted,  climbing  the  slope  to  the  gate 
of  the  town,  while  the  carriage  was  slowly  dragged  up  the 
steep,  winding  road.  Our  appearance  obviously  perplexed 
the  two  custom-house  officers,  who  questioned  us,  and  peeped 
into  our  one  bag  and  our  one  book  (the  Handbook  of  Switzer- 
land) with  an  amusing  air  of  suspicion.  My  companion  told 
that  the  aim  of  our  journey  was  the  fortress  of  Joux ;  and 
that  we  expected  to  pass  the  frontier  again  in  the  afternoon, 
on  our  return  to  Orbe.  Whether  they  believed  us,  or,  believ- 
ing, thought  us  very  foolish,  is  best  known  to  themselves  ;  but 
I  suspect  the  latter,  by  their  compliments  on  our  cleverness  on 
our  return.  At  Jougne  we  supplied  ourselves  with  provisions, 
and  then  proceeded  through  valleys,  each  narrower  than  the 
last,  more  dismal  with  pines,  and  more  checkered  with  snow. 
The  air  of  desolation,  here  and  there  rendered  more  striking 
by  the  dreary  settlements  of  the  charcoal-burners,  would  have 
been  impressive  enough  if  our  minds  had  not  been  full  of  the 
great  negro,  and  therefore  disposed  to  view  everything  with 
his  eyes. 

The  scene  was  exactly  what  I  have  described  in  my  story, 
except  that  a  good  road,  made  since  Toussainfs  time,  now 
passes  round  and  up  the  opposite  side  of  the  rock  from  that  by 
which  he  mounted.  The  old  road,  narrow  and  steep,  remains  ; 
and  we  descended  by  it. 

We  reached  the  courtyard  without  difficulty,  passing  the 
two  drawbridges  and  portcullis  described.    The  commandant 
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was  absent  ;  and  his  lieutenant  declared  against  our  seeing 
anything  more  than  the  great  wheel,  and  a  small  section  of  the 
battlements.  But  for  great  perseverance,  we  should  have  seen 
nothing  more ;  but  we  obtained,  at  last,  all  we  wanted.  We 
passed  through  the  vault  and  passages  I  have  described,  and 
thoroughly  examined  the  cell.  No  words  can  convey  a  sense 
of  its  dreariness.  I  have  exaggerated  nothing :  the  dim  light, 
the  rotten  floor,  shining  like  a  pond,  the  drip  of  water,  the  fall- 
ing flakes  of  ice,  were  all  there.  The  stove  was  removed,  but 
we  were  shown  where  it  stood. 

There  were  only  three  persons  who  pretended  to  possess 
any  information  concerning  the  negro  prisoner.  The  soldier 
who  was  our  principal  guide  appeared  never  to  have  heard  of 
him.  A  very  old  man  in  the  village,  to  whom  we  were  re- 
ferred, could  tell  us  nothing  but  one  fact,  which  I  knew  be- 
fore :  that  Toussaint  was  deprived  of  his  servant  some  time 
before  his  death.  A  woman  in  the  sutler's  department  of  the 
fortress  pretended  to  know  all  about  him ;  but  she  had  never 
seen  him,  -end  had  no  farther  title  to  authority  than  that  her 
first  husband  had  died  in  the  St.  Domingo  invasion.  She  did 
us  the  good  service  of  pointing  out  the  grave,  however.  The 
brickwork  which  surrounds  the  coffin  now  forms  part  of  a  new 
wall ;  but  it  was  till  lately  within  the  church. 

This  woman's  story  was  that  which  was  probably  given  out 
on  the  spot  to  be  told  to  inquirers,  so  inconsistent  is  it  in  itself 
and  with  known  facts.    Her  account  was,  that  Toussaint  was 
carried  off  from  St.  Domingo  by  the  ship  in  which  he  was 
banqueted  by  Leclerc  (the  last  of  a  line  of  two  hundred) 
weighing  anchor  without  his  perceiving  it  while  he  was  at  din- 
ner.   The  absurdity  of  this  beginning  shows  how  much  re- 
liance is  to  be  placed  upon  the  rest  of  her  story.    She  de- 
clared that  the  Commandant  Rubaut  had  orders  from  the  gov- 
ernment to  treat  the  prisoner  well  ;  that  his  servant  remained 
with  him  to  the  last ;  that  he  was  well  supplied  with  books, 
allowed  the  range  of  the  fortress,  and  accustomed  to  pass  his 
days  in  the  house  of  the  commandant,  playing  cards  in  the 
evenings  ;  that  on  the  last  day  of  his  life  he  excused  himself 
from  the  card-table  on  the  plea  of  being  unwell ;  that  he  re- 
fused to  have  his  servant  with  him,  though  urged  not  to  pass 
the  night  alone  ;  that  he  was  left  with  fire,  fauteuil,  flambeaux, 
and  a  book,  and  found  dead  in  his  chair  in  the  morning  ;  and 
that  the  physicians  who  examined  the  body  declared  his  death 
to  have  been  caused  by  the  rupture  of  a  bloodvessel  in  the 
heart.    This  last  particular  is  known  to  be  as  incorrect  as  the 
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first.  As  for  the  rest,  this  informant  differs  from  all  others  in 
saying  that  Mars  Plaisir  remained  with  his  master  to*  the  last 
day  of  his  life  ;  and  we  may  ask  why  Toussaint's  nights  were 
to  be  passed  in  his  horrible  cell  if  his  days  were  so  favoured  ; 
and  how  it  was  that  no  research  availed  to  discover  to  the  ea- 
ger curiosity  of  all  Europe  and  the  West  Indies  the  retreat  of 
L'Ouverture,  if  he,  a  negro,  was  daily  present  to  the  eyes  of 
the  garrison  of  the  fortress,  and  of  those  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village,  and  of  all  the  travellers  on  that  road  who  chose 
to  raise  their  eyes  to  the  walls. 

Our  third  informant  was  a  boy,  shrewd  and  communicative, 
who  could  tell  us  the  traditions  of  the  place  ;  and,  of  course, 
young  as  he  was,  nothing  more.  It  was  he  who  showed  us 
where  the  additional  stove  was  placed  when  winter  came  on. 
He  pointed  to  a  spot  beside  the  fireplace  where  he  said  the 
straw  was  spread  on  which  Toussaint  lay.  He  declared  that 
Toussaint  lived  and  died  in  solitude ;  and  that  he  was  found 
dead  and  cold,  lying  on  the  straw — his  wood  fire,  however, 
not  being  wholly  extinguished. 

The  dreary  impression  of  the  place  saddennd  our  minds  for 
long  after  we  had  left  it ;  and,  glad  as  we  were,  on  rejoining  our 
party  at  Lausanne,  to  report  the  complete  success  of  our  en- 
terprise, we  cannot  recur  to  it,  to  this  day,  without  painful 
feelings. 

How  the  lot  of  Toussaint  was  regarded  by  the  generous 
spirits  of  the  time  is  shown  in  a  sonnet  of  Wordsworth's, 
"written  during  the  disappearance  of  L'Ouverture.  Every  one 
knows  this  sonnet ;  but  it  may  be  read  by  others,  as  by  me, 
with  a  fresh  emotion  of  delight,  after  having  dwelt  on  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  foregoing  history. 

M  Toussaint,  the  most  unhappy  man  of  men  ! 
Whether  the  whistling  rustic  tend  his  plough 
Within  thy  hearing,  or  thy  head  be  now 
Pillow'd  in  some  deep  dungeon's  earlesss  den  : 
Oh  miserable  chieftain!  where  and  when 
Wilt  thou  find  patience  1    Yet  die  not :  do  thou 
Wear  rather  in  thy  bonds  a  cheerful  brow  : 
Though  fallen  thyself,  never  to  rise  again, 
Live  and  take  comfort.    Thou  ha^t  left  behind 
Powers  that  will  work  for  thee  :  air,  earth,  and  skies. 
There's  not  a  breathing  of  the  common  wind 
That  will  forget  thee  :  thou  hast  great  allies  : 
Thy  friends  are  exultations,  agonies, 
And  love,  and  man's  unconquerable  mind." 

The  family  of  Toussaint  were  first  sent  to  Bayonne,  and  af- 
terward to  Agen,  where  one  of  the  sons  died  of  a  decline. 
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The  two  elder  ones,  endeavouring  to  escape  from  the  surveil- 
lance under  which  they  lived,  were  embarked  for  Belle  Isle  and 
imprisoned  in  the  citadel,  where  they  were  seen  in  1803.  On 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  not  only  were  they  released, 
but  a  pension  was  settled  on  the  family.  Madame  L'Ouver- 
ture  died,  I  believe,  in  the  south  of  France,  in  1816,  in  the 
arms  of  Placide  and  Isaac. 


For  some  years  I  have  read  whatever  came  within  my 
reach  on  the  subject  of  my  present  work,  so  that  it  would  not 
now  be  easy  to  assign  my  authority  for  every  view  and  every 
statement  it  contains.  The  authorities  which  I  have  princi- 
pally consulted  while  actually  writing,  I  will,  however,  give. 
They  are  Rainsford's  "  Historical  Account  of  the  Black  Em- 
pire of  Hayti ;"  the  above-mentioned  article  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  ;  Bryan  Edwards's  St.  Domingo  ;  the  article  "Tous- 
saint  L'Ouverture"  in  the  Biographie  Universelle  ;  and  the 
"  Haytian  Papers,"  edited  by  Prince  Sanders. 

Of  these,  Bryan  Edwards,  who  did  not  live  to  complete  his 
history,  barely  names  my  hero  ;  and  the  reports  he  gives  of 
the  Revolution  of  St.  Domingo  are  useful  chiefly  as  represent- 
ing the  prejudices  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  planters.  The 
article  in  the  Quarterly  is  valuabLe  as  being  an  able  and  liberal 
digest  of  various  narratives  :  some  derived  from  Hayti  itself. 
Rainsford's  book  is  nearly  unreadable  from  the  absurdity  of  its 
style  ;  but  it  is  truly  respectable  in  my  eyes,  notwithstanding, 
from  its  high  appreciation  of  L'Ouverture's  character.  It  con- 
tains more  information  concerning  Toussaint  than  can  be  found, 
I  believe,  anywhere  else,  except  in  the  Biographie  ;  and  it  has 
the  advantage  of  detailing  what  fell  under  the  writer's  own  ob- 
servation. The  Biographie  furnishes  many  valuable  facts  ;  but 
appears,  from  the  inconsistency  of  various  parts,  and  the  con- 
fused impression  which  it  conveys  as  a  whole,  to  be  a  compila- 
tion, in  which  the  workman  has  been  more  careful  to  give  dates 
and  other  facts  correctly,  than  to  understand  the  personage 
whose  portrait  he  professes  to  give.  The  u  Haytian  Papers" 
are  the  most  valuable  of  all  authorities  as  far  as  they  go. 

Of  my  personages,  all  had  a  real  existence  except  M.  Revel, 
Euphrosyne,  and  their  servants,  some  of  the  planters  mentioned 
in  the  second  chapter,  the  children  of  Bellair,  the  abbess  and 
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her  establishment,  and  some  of  the  visiters  at  Toussaint's  levee, 
with  a  few  other  subordinate  characters. 

Of  the  real  personages,  several  were  probably  very  unlike 
what  I  have  represented  them.  I  knew  the  names  of  some 
without  knowing  their  characters,  as  in  the  instances  of  Placide 
and  Isaac,  MM.  Pascal  and  Moliere,  Mars  Plaisir,  Madame 
Oge,  the  Marquis  d'Hermona,  Laxabon,  Vincent,  and  Paul. 

Of  others,  I  knew  the  character  and  history  without  being 
able  to  find  the  names,  as  in  the  instances  of  Madame  Dessa- 
lines  and  Madame  Bellair.  Of  others,  such  as  the  wife,  daugh- 
ters, and  third  son  of  Toussaint,  M.  Papalier,  and  the  tutors 
Azua  and  Loisir,  I  knew  only  that  they  existed,  without  being 
able  to  learn  their  names  or  characters.  The  portraits  which 
have  some  pretension  to  historical  truth  are  those  of  Toussaint 
himself,  Jean  Francais,  Christophe,  Dessalines.  and  the  other 
negro  generals,  old  Dessalines,  Bellair,  Raymond,  the  French 
commissaries  and  envoys,  Bayou,  and  Moyse. 


Having  mentioned  in  my  tale  the  fine  letters  of  Christophe 
relating  to  the  intrigues  of  the  French  on  their  arrival,  I  have 
pleasure  in  giving  the  correspondence,  as  preserved  in  the 
"  Haytian  Papers. 99 

LIBERTY  AND  EQUALITY. 

ARMY  OP  ST*  DOMINGO. 

Headquarters  on  board  the  Ocean.  ) 
13th  Pluviose,  10th  year  of  the  Republic.  ) 

The  General- in-chief  of  the  Army  of  St.  Domingo,  Captain- 
general  of  the  Colony,  to  the  General  of  Brigade,  Chris- 
tophe, Commandant  at  Cap  Franqais. 

I  learn  with  indignation,  citizen  general,  that  you  refuse  to 
receive  the  French  squadron  and  the  French  army  that  I  com- 
mand, under  the  pretext  that  you  have  received  no  orders  from 
the  governor-general. 

France  has  concluded  a  peace  with  England,  and  its  gov- 
ernment sends  to  St.  Domingo  forces  capable  of  subduing  the 
rebels  ;  at  least,  if  any  are  to  be  found  in  St.  Domingo.  As 
to  you,  general,  I  confess  it  will  grieve  me  to  account  you 
among  them* 
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I  give  you  notice,  that  if  you  have  not,  in  the  course  of  this 
day,  surrendered  the  forts  Picolet  and  Belair,  with  all  the  bat- 
teries on  the  coast,  to-morrow,  at  daybreak,  fifteen  thousand 
troops  shall  be  disembarked. 

Four  thousand  men  are  at  this  moment  landing  at  Fort  Lib- 
crte  ;  eight  thousand  more  at  Port  Republicain.* 

Herewith  you  will  receive  my  proclamation,  which  express- 
es the  intentions  of  the  French  government  :  but  recollect, 
whatever  individual  esteem  your  conduct  may  have  inspired 
me  with,  I  hold  you  responsible  for  what  may  happen. 
I  salute  you, 

(Signed)  Leclerc. 


Headquarters  at  Cap  Francois,  ) 
13th  Pluviose,  year  10.  ) 

Henri  Christophe,  General  of  Brigade,  Commandant  of  the 
Arrondissement  of  Cap,  to  the  General-in- chief  Leclerc. 

Your  aiddecamp,  general,  has  delivered  to  me  your  letter  of 
this  day.  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  I  could  not  de- 
liver up  the  forts  and  post  confided  to  my  command  without 
previous  orders  from  the  governor-general,  Toussaint  L'Ouver- 
ture,  my  immediate  chief,  from  whom  I  hold  the  powers  with 
which  I  am  invested.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  I  have  to  do 
with  Frenchmen,  and  that  you  are  the  chief  of  the  armament 
called  the  expedition  ;  but  I  wait  the  orders  of  the  governor, 
to  whom  I  have  despatched  one  of  my  aidsdecamp,  to  apprize 
him  of  your  arrival  and  that  of  the  French  army,  and  cannot 
permit  you  to  land  until  I  have  received  his  answer.  If  you 
put  in  force  your  threats  of  hostility,  I  shall  make  the  resistance 
which  becomes  a  general  officer  ;  and,  should  the  chance  of 
war  be  yours,  you  shall  not  enter  Cap  Francois  till  it  be  redu- 
ced to  ashes.    Nay,  even  in  the  ruins  will  I  renew  the  combat. 

You  say  that  the  French  government  has  sent  to  St.  Domin- 
go forces  capable  of  subduing  the  rebels,  if  any  such  be  found  ; 
it  is  your  coming,  and  the  hostile  intentions  you  manifest,  that 

*  This  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  tone  of  exaggeration  in  which 
Leclerc  appears  to  have  habitually  indulged.  He  here  pretends  to  have 
27,000  men  at  his  immediate  disposal ;  whereas  the  histories  of  the  time, 
written  at  Paris,  give  from  12,000  to  15,000  as  the  amount  of  the  force 
Leclerc  carried  with  him  ;  and  he  was  not  re- enforced  for  several  weeks 
after  the  date  of  this  letter. 
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alone  could  create  them  among  a  peaceable  people,  in  perfect 
submission  to  France.  The  very  mention  of  rebellion  is  an 
argument  for  our  resistance. 

As  to  the  troops  which  you  say  are  this  moment  landing,  I 
consider  them  as  so  many  pieces  of  card,  which  the  least  breath 
of  wind  will  dissipate. 

How  can  you  hold  me  responsible  for  the  event  ?  You  are 
not  my  chief ;  I  know  you  not,  and  can  therefore  make  no  ac- 
count of  vou  till  vou  are  recognised  bv  Governor  Toussaint. 

For  the  loss  of  your  esteem,  general,  I  assure  you  that  I  de- 
sire not  to  earn  it  at  the  price  that  you  set  upon  it,  since  to 
purchase  it  I  must  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  duty. 
I  have  the  honour  to  salute  vou, 

(Signed)  H.  Christophe. 


Headquarters  at  Cap  Francois,  ) 
29th  Germinal,  year  10  of  the  French  Republic.  > 

The  General~in-chitf  to  General  Christophe. 

You  may  give  credit,  citizen  general,  to  all  that  Citizen  Yil- 
ton  has  written  to  you  on  behalf  of  General  Hardy  ;  I  will  keep 
the  promises  which  have  been  made  you  ;  but  if  it  is  your  in- 
tention to  submit  to  the  Republic,  think  on  the  essential  service 
you  could  render  her  by  furnishing  the  means  to  secure  the 
person  of  General  Toussaint. 

(Signed)  Leclerc. 


Headquarters,  Robillard,  Grand  Boucan,  ) 
2d  Floreal,  year  10.  ) 

The  General  of  Brigade,  Henri  Christophe,  to  General 

Leclerc, 

I  have  received  yours  of  the  29th  of  last  month.  With 
earnest  desire  to  give  credit  to  what  Citizen  Yilton  has  written 
me,  I  wait  only  for  a  proof  which  must  convince  me  of  the  in- 
tention to  procure  the  liberty  and  equality  of  the  population  of 
this  colony.  The  laws  which  consecrate  the  principles,  and 
which  the  mother-country,  without  doubt,  has  enacted,  will 
carry  to  my  heart  this  conviction  ;  and  I  protest,  that,  on  ob- 
taining this  desired  proof,  by  being  made  acquainted  with  these 
laws,  I  shall  submit  immediately. 

You  propose  to  me,  citizen  general,  to  furnish  you  with  the 
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means  of  securing  the  person  of  General  Toussaint  L'Ouver- 
ture.  It  would  be  perfidy  and  treason  in  me  to  do  so  ;  and  a 
proposition  so  degrading  to  me  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  mark  of 
your  invincible  repugnance  to  believe  me  susceptible  of  the 
smallest  sentiment  of  delicacy  and  honour.  He  is  my  com- 
mander and  my  friend.  Is  friendship,  citizen  general,  com- 
patible with  such  monstrous  baseness  ? 

The  laws  which  I  have  just  mentioned  have  been  promised 
us  by  the  mother-country,  by  the  proclamation  that  her  consuls 
have  addressed  to  us  when  they  communicated  the  constitution 
of  the  8th  year.  Fulfil,  citizen  general,  fulfil  this  maternal 
promise,  by  unfolding  to  our  view  the  code  which  contains  it, 
and  you  will  soon  behold  all  her  children  rushing  into  the  arms 
of  that  beneficent  mother,  and  among  them  General  Toussaint 
L'Ouverture,  who,  thus  undeceived,  like  the  rest,  will  hasten 
to  correct  his  error.  It  is  only  when  this  error  shall  have  been 
so  dispelled,  that,  if  he  persist  in  spite  of  evidence,  he  can 
fairly  be  regarded  as  criminal,  and  be  the  first  object  of  the 
anathema  you  have  launched  against  him,  and  the  measure 
you  propose  to  me  to  execute. 

Consider,  citizen  general,  the  happy  effects  that  will  result 
from  the  mere  publication  of  these  laws  to  a  people  crushed 
of  old  beneath  the  weight  of  burdens,  and  lacerated  by  the 
scourges  of  a  barbarous  slavery,  in  whom  the  apprehension  of 
similar  enormities  is  doubtless  excusable  :  a  people,  in  short, 
who  have  tasted  the  sweets  of  liberty  and  equality,  and  covet 
no  happiness  beyond  the  assurance  of  never  more  having  to 
dread  the  fetters  they  have  broken.  The  exposure  of  these 
laws  before  their  eyes  will  stop  the  effusion  of  French  blood  by 
the  hands  of  Frenchmen  ;  will  restore  to  the  Republic  chil- 
dren who  may  yet  do  her  service  ;  and,  after  the  horrors  of 
civil  war,  bring  back  tranquillity,  peace,  and  prosperity  to  the 
bosom  of  this  unhappy  colony.  The  object  is,  without  ques- 
tion, worthy  of  the  greatness  of  the  mother-country  :  its  at- 
tainment, citizen  general,  would  cover  you  with  glory,  with 
the  blessings  of  a  people  who  will  take  pleasure  in  forgetting 
the  evils  that  they  have  suffered  by  the  delay  of  this  promulga- 
tion. Reflect,  that  to  refuse  them  a  participation  of  these  laws, 
so  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  these  countries,  would  be  to 
perpetuate  those  evils,  and  must  lead  to  absolute  destruction. 
In  the  name  of  my  country,  in  the  name  of  the  mother-coun- 
try, I  call  for  these  salutary  laws.  Produce  them,  and  St. 
Domingo  is  saved. 

I  have  the  honour  to  salute  you, 

(Signed)  H.  Christophe. 
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ARMY  OF  THE  EXPEDITION. 

Headquarters  at  Cap  Francois,  4th  Floreal,  > 
year  10  of  the  French  Republic.  $ 

The  General-in- chief  to  General  Christophe. 

I  have  just  received  your  letter,  general.  The  uneasiness 
you  testify  to  me  is  of  a  nature  easy  to  be  removed.  You  de- 
mand of  me  the  code  which  gives  assurance  of  liberty  to  the 
negroes.  That  code  is  not  completed  :  I  am  at  this  moment 
engaged  upon  it.  The  wisdom  of  the  First  Consul  did  not 
allow  him  to  make  a  code  for  the  government  of  a  country 
with  which  he  was  unacquainted,  and  of  which  the  accounts 
he  has  received  are  contradictory.  But  I  declare  to  you  in 
the  presence  of  the  colony — I  protest  before  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, whose  assistance  is  never  invoked  in  vain — that  the  bases 
of  this  code  are  liberty  and  equality;  that  the  negroes  shall  be 
free  ;  and  that  the  system  of  cultivation  shall  be  founded  upon 
the  basis  of  that  of  General  Toussaint,  which  may,  perhaps, 
be  even  ameliorated  in  their  favour.  If  this  declaration  is  in- 
sufficient, it  will  be  to  me  a  convincing  proof  that  you  have  no 
wish  to  submit  to  the  Republic.  If  it  be  sufficient,  present 
yourself  to-morrow  at  the  village  of  Haut-du-Cap.  I  shall  be 
there ;  and  I  declare  to  you,  that  if,  after  an  hour's  explana- 
tion, we  do  not  come  to  an  understanding,  you  shall  be  at  lib- 
erty to  return  to  your  troops,  upon  the  word  of  honour  of  the 
general-in-chief. 

What  I  have  said  to  you  on  the  subject  of  General  Tous- 
saint arose  from  my  not  supposing  him  to  be  actuated  by  such 
loyal  views  as  yourself.  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  finding  my- 
self deceived.  The  answer  you  have  made  on  this  head  gave 
me  great  satisfaction,  and  confirms  me  in  the  opinion  I  have 
always  had  of  your  loyalty. 

If  you  come,  and  we  understand  one  another,  the  war  will 
have  lasted  so  much  the  shorter  time  in  the  colony.    If  not, 
calculate  my  means,  and  your  chances  of  successful  resistance. 
I  salute  you, 

{Signed)  Leclerc. 

Let  me  know  the  result  of  your  arrangements,  for  I  intend 
to  absent  myself  from  Cap  for  some  moments. 

(Signed)  Leclerc. 
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LIBERTY  AND  EQUALITY. 

Headquarters,  Cardineau,  Grande  Riviere,  > 
5th  Floreal,  year  10.  i 

The  General  of  Brigade,  Henri  Christophe,  to  General  Leclerc. 

I  this  moment  received  your  letter  of  yesterday :  its  con- 
tents revive  in  my  mind  the  hope  of  seeing  tranquillity,  peace, 
and  prosperity  return  to  this  too  long-agitated  colony,  under 
the  auspices  of  liberty  and  equality.  1  accept  your  offer  of  an 
interview.  To-morrow,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I 
shall  present  myself  at  Haut-du-Cap  to  confer  with  you.  The 
word  of  a  French  general  is,  in  my  estimation,  too  sacred  and 
inviolable  to  be  denied  belief. 

I  am  flattered  with  the  opinion  you  entertain  of  my  loyalty, 
but  regret  that  you  still  persist  in  thinking  General  Toussaint 
uninspired  by  that  estimable  feeling.  Give  me  leave  to  say 
that  you  are  deceived  with  regard  to  him.  I  have  no  appre- 
hension of  rinding  myself  deceived  when  I  assure  you  that  the 
confirmation  of  civilized  liberty  and  equality  will  make  him 
throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Republic. 

It  is  hopeless  to  enter  upon  any  calculation  of  our  respective 
means  ;  the  resolution  to  be  a  man  and  a  free  man  is  the  sum 
of  my  arithmetic  ;  and  the  certainty  of  seeing  this  title  ensured 
to  my  fellow-citizens  will  soon  resolve  our  divided  forces  into 
one  and  the  same  body,  into  one  and  the  same  family,  united 
by  the  sincerest  fraternity. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c, 

(Signed)  H.  Christophe. 


Headquarters  at  Cap  Francais,  ) 
8th  Floreal,  year  10.  \ 

The  General- in  chief  to  the  General  of  Brigade,  Christophe, 
Commandant  of  the  Cordon  of  the  North. 

I  approve,  citizen  general,  of  the  motives  which  prevent 
your  presence  at  Cap  to-day.  I  am  the  more  gratified  by  your 
effecting  this  operation  in  person,  because  the  execution  of 
your  orders  experienced  some  difficulties  at  Limbe. 

The  Commandant  Lafleur,  who  occupies  the  great  Cut  of 
Limbe,  would  not  consent  to  surrender  his  post  without  having 
seen  you.    It  appears  that  the  same  thing  has  taken  place  on 
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the  side  of  the  landing-place  of  Limbe.  General  Salme  had 
sent  troops  to  occupy  these  posts  ;  on  the  refusal  to  surrender 
them,  the  troops  retired.  Some  mounted  dragoons  of  the 
country,  and  some  of  the  rustic  militia,  came  to  his  camp  to 
buy  provisions  ;  General  Salme  caused  them  to  be  disarmed 
and  sent  back.  I  have  given  orders  for  their  arms  to  be  re- 
stored. 

As  soon  as  you  have  completed  the  arrangements  on  the  side 
of  Grande  Riviere,  proceed  to  the  crossway  of  Limbe,  where 
you  will  find  General  Salme,  who  commands  the  arrondisse- 
ment  de  Plaisance,  and  all  the  country  that  lies  beyond  the 
Riviere  Salee.  Take  measures  in  consulting  with  him,  so  that 
he  may  forthwith  occupy  the  military  posts  at  present  in  the 
charge  of  your  troops,  and  give  orders  that  the  rustic  militia 
retire  immediately  to  their  habitations.  Put  in  requisition  every 
possible  means  of  conveyance,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  pro- 
visioning of  the  troops  cantoned  in  the  mountains. 
I  salute  you, 

(Signed)  Leclerc. 

As  soon  as  you  have  concluded  the  business  at  Limbe,  you 
will  come  and  join  me. 

(Signed)  Leclerc. 


LIBERTY  AND  EQUALITY. 

Headquarters  of  Cap  Fran^ais,  30th  Germinal,  ) 
year  10  of  the  French  Republic.  f 

The  General  of  Division,  Hardy,  commanding  the  Division  of 
the  North  at  St,  Domingo,  to  General  Christophe,  command- 
ing the  Cordon  of  the  North. 

Captain  Vilton,  in  command  at  the  Petit  Anse,  has  com- 
municated to  me,  citizen  general,  the  letter  which  you  have 
written  to  him,  and  I  imparted  it  immediately  to  the  general-in- 
chief,  Leclerc. 

By  the  details  into  which  you  have  entered  with  Citizen  Vil- 
ton, it  is  easy  to  discover,  general,  that  you  have  been  the  vic- 
tim of  the  treacherous  insinuations  of  an  infinity  of  beings,  who, 
during  the  course  of  the  revolution  in  France,  have  set  all  par- 
ties on  fire  together  ;  have  everywhere  excited  trouble  and  dis- 
cord ;  and  who,  after  having  brought  upon  themselves  their 
own  expulsion,  have  taken  refuge  in  this  colony,  where  they 
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have  distorted  every  fact  and  circumstance  ;  disseminated  the 
most  atrocious  falsehoods  and  calumnies  ;  and  sought,  in  fresh 
troubles,  an  existence  that  they  could  no  longer  find  in  Europe. 

These  crafty  men  have  inspired  you  with  distrust  of  the 
French  government  and  its  delegates.  The  conduct  of  the 
government,  and  its  good  faith,  are  well  known  to  the  whole 
world.  Our  own  behaviour  since  our  arrival  in  St.  Domingo — 
our  proceedings  towards  the  peaceable  inhabitants,  and  in  the 
instances  of  Generals  Clerveaux,  Paul  L'Ouverture,  Maurepas, 
La  Plume,  and  their  companions  in  arms — may  give  you  a  just 
measure  of  all  that  malevolence  and  intrigue  have  invented  to 
slander  the  purity  of  our  intentions. 

Twelve  years,  general,  have  we  been  fighting  for  liberty  ; 
can  you  believe  that,  after  such  great  sacrifices,  we  would  so 
degrade  ourselves  in  our  own  eyes  as  to  incur  a  blemish  which 
would  efface  our  glory  and  destroy  our  work?  Return,  gen- 
eral, to  more  reasonable  sentiments,  and  assure  yourself  that 
your  principles  are  ours  also. 

The  reputation  you  enjoy  in  this  country  led  us  not  to  pre- 
sume that  the  French,  your  brothers,  would  encounter  any  re- 
sistance in  you  to  the  will  of  the  government. 

Nevertheless,  general,  all  hope  of  obtaining  from  this  same 
government  oblivion  of  the  past  is  not  entirely  lost  to  you.  I 
address  you  with  the  frankness  of  a  soldier  unacquainted  with 
shifts  and  evasions.  Correct  your  errors  ;  your  return  to  true 
principles  may  accelerate  the  reparation  of  evils  which  have 
afflicted  this  beautiful  spot.  It  is  unworthy  of  you  to  serve  as 
a  stepping-stone  to  a  usurper — to  a  rebel.  The  mother-coun- 
try throws  wide  her  arms  to  all  her  children  led  astray,  and 
invites  them  to  take  refuge  in  her  bosom. 

If  you  have  a  serious  intention  of  recognising  the  laws  of 
the  Republic  and  of  submitting  to  the  orders  of  her  government, 
you  will  not  hesitate,  general,  to  come  and  join  us  with  your 
troops.  Hitherto  we  have  fought  you  as  enemies  ;  to-morrow, 
if  you  will,  we  will  embrace  you  as  brothers. 

Write  me  your  proposals,  or  inform  me  at  what  hour  you 
will  be  at  Vaudreuil  to  make  them  verbally.  You  will  find  me 
there.  If  we  do  not  come  to  an  understanding,  I  give  you  my 
word  of  honour,  after  the  conference,  you  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
return  to  your  headquarters. 

I  have  the  honour  to  salute  you, 

(Signed)  Hardy. 
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Headquarters,  Robillard,  Grand  Boucan,  } 
2d  Floreal,  year  10.  J 

The  General  of  Brigade,  Henri  Christophe,  to  the  General  of 

Division,  Hardy, 

Your  letter  of  the  30th  Germinal  has  reached  me.  You  are 
wrong  in  believing  me  the  victim  of  the  machinations  of  per- 
fidious intriguers.  Nature,  without  having  endued  me  with  all 
the  subtlety  of  a  penetrating  and  clear-sighted  genius,  has  fur- 
nished me  with  sense  enough  to  guard  me  from  the  insinuations 
of  wicked  men.  With  an  ardent  love  of  peace  and  tranquillity, 
I  have  always  kept  at  a  distance  from  me  violent  and  turbulent 
men,  whose  empoisoned  breath  engenders  confusion  and  dis- 
cord ;  but  I  have  not  been  exempt  from  the  suspicions  that  so 
many  publications  have  roused  in  my  mind,  and  which  so  many 
others  have  confirmed.  Some  originated  in  foreign  countries, 
others  in  the  heart  of  France.  All  announced,  with  a  mena- 
cing tone,  the  misfortunes  which  now  afflict  us.  How  happens 
it  that  the  desires  of  the  wicked  and  the  predictions  of  the  evil- 
minded  appear  so  much  in  unison  with  the  resolutions  of  the 
mother-country  ? 

When  we  were  thus  threatened  with  the  return  of  slavery 
after  having  broken  its  fetters,  was  anything  more  natural  than 
the  dread  of  its  return  ;  than  the  suspicion,  the  restlessness, 
even  the  mistrust,  of  a  people  so  often  deceived,  so  constantly 
the  mark  for  the  declared  hatred  of  the  enemies  of  its  liberty, 
who  were  jealous  of  the  equality  admitted  in  their  favour  ? 
Could  we  be  otherwise  when  everything  concurred  to  justify 
our  fears  ? 

General,  we  too  have  twelve  years  combated  for  liberty ; 
for  the  same  rights  which,  like  yourselves,  we  bought  at  the 
price  of  our  blood  ;  and  I  have  ever  revolted  at  the  belief  that 
the  French,  after  having  made  such  sacrifices  to  obtain  them, 
would  one  day  come  to  tear  them  from  a  people  who  glory  in 
being  a  part  of  the  great  nation,  and  in  enjoying,  in  common 
with  her,  the  advantages  derived  from  the  revolution.  That 
revolution,  and  the  benefits  it  has  diffused,  are  worthy  of  the 
glory  of  the  Republic  ;  and  when  you  assure  me  that  she  will 
not  destroy  her  work,  why  refuse  to  this  branch  of  her  family 
what  must  infallibly  consolidate  and  immortalize  for  her  the 
sublime  edifice  ?  The  code  of  laws  promised  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  colonies  by  the  proclamation  of  the  consuls,  which 
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accompanied  their  communication  of  the  constitution  of  the 
year  8,  can  alone  convey  to  my  mind  the  pledge  of  the  consol- 
idation of  our  rights.  This,  citizen  general,  is  the  only  weap- 
on capable  of  subduing  the  apprehensions  of  a  justly-suspi- 
cious people  !  This,  a  convincing  proof,  which  alone  can 
restore  in  my  mind  these  sentiments  to  which  you  would  recall 
me,  and  assure  me  that  our  mutual  principles  are  the  same  ! 

The  candour  with  which  you  address  me  is  worthy,  in  all 
respects,  of  a  soldier  like  yourself;  I  express  myself  with 
equal  frankness  ;  and  if  General  Leclerc,  instead  of  proposing 
to  me  an  act  of  treason  and  infamy  which  would  degrade  me 
in  my  own  eyes,  had  spoken  to  me  as  you  have  done — a  lan- 
guage consistent  with  sentiments  of  honour  and  delicacy,  such 
as  he  might  fairly  have  presumed  in  me — I  should  have  at 
least  consented  to  the  interview  which  you  invite,  not  only  at 
Vaudreuil,  but  at  Le  Petit  Anse,  or  even  at  Cap.  But,  be  it 
as  it  may,  I  augur  too  favourably  of  your  frankness  and  your 
word  of  honour  not  to  consent  to  that  interview  ;  not  at  the 
place  you  point  out,  but  at  one  which  may  be  near  the  centre  of 
our  respective  lines.  I  therefore  propose  the  house  of  Mon- 
talibor  for  this  purpose.  If  that  is  agreeable  to  you,  appoint 
the  day  and  hour  when  you  will  meet  me  there,  and  I  promise 
to  be  present.  But,  general,  furnish  yourself  with  the  code  of 
laws  which  are  to  govern  this  country — which  confirm  liberty 
and  equality  to  the  people  who  will  water  and  fertilize  it  with 
their  sweat — and  our  interview  will  be  crowned  with  the  hap- 
piest success  ;  %and  I  rejoice  to  owe  to  you  the  information  which 
can  alone  dispel  our  error.  Doubt  not,  general,  that  General 
Toussaint  L'Ouverture  himself,  whom  General  Leclerc  consid- 
ers but  as  a  criminal,  will  then  not  hesitate  to  throw  himself, 
with  the  whole  nation,  into  the  arms  of  the  Republic  ;  and,  re- 
united under  the  auspices  of  these  beneficent  laws,  this  grate- 
ful people  will  offer  him  again,  as  a  proof  of  their  devotion, 
the  exertions  that  they  have  once  before  directed  to  render  this 
portion  of  the  French  empire  productive. 
I  have  the  honour,  &c, 

(Signed)  H.  Christophe. 
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Petit  Anse,  26th  Germinal,  year  10. 

Vilton,  Commandant  of  the  Petit  Anse*  to  Citizen  Henri 
Christophe,  General  of  Brigade,  at  his  headquarters. 

My  dear  Comrade, 
I  give  way  to  the  sentiments  that  my  ancient  friendship  in- 
spires for  you  ;  I  have  heard  with  the  deepest  regret  of  your 
refusal  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  French  general  whom  the 
First  Consul  has  despatched  to  St.  Domingo,  to  complete,  sup- 
port, and  consolidate  the  order  that  you  had  so  effectually  es- 
tablished at  Cap,  the  dependency  of  the  North,  where  you  ac- 
quired the  regard  and  affection  of  all  the  colonists.  You  re- 
peatedly told  me,  my  dear  comrade,  that  your  greatest  pleas- 
ure would  be  to  see  the  French  arrive,  and  resign  into  their 
hands  the  authority  with  which  you  were  invested  ;  by  what 
fatality  can  you  so  suddenly  have  changed  your  good  inten- 
tions 1  By  this  step  you  have  renounced  personal  happiness, 
the  security  of  your  fortune,  and  the  splendid  establishment 
you  could  have  secured  to  your  amiable  family  ;  you  have 
plunged  them,  as  well  as  yourself,  into  the  most  frightful  mis- 
ery. Your  intentions  have  always,  to  me,  appeared  so  pure, 
and  your  devotion  to  the  French  nation  left  me  nothing  to  doubt 
in  the  conduct  you  proposed  to  pursue  ;  when,  in  an  instant, 
on  the  appearance  of  a  French  squadron,  you  were  no  longer 
the  same  man.  All  the  world,  and  your  friends  in  particular, 
were  persuaded  that  you  had  been  ill  advised,  and  perhaps 
overruled,  by  some  black  chiefs  who  were  about  you.  So 
many  handsome  things  have  been  said  about  you  to  M.  Le- 
clerc,  the  general-in-chief,  that  he  is  thoroughly  convinced  that 
it  is  owing  to  evil  counsels  that  you  took  the  resolution  to  re- 
sist ;  that  he  is  ready  to  pardon  you  if  you  will  reduce  to  obe- 
dience the  troops  that  you  command,  and  surrender  the  post 
that  you  occupy.  This  is  a  fine  opening,  my  dear  comrade, 
for  yourself,  as  well  as  for  the  brave  officers  and  soldiers  under 
your  command  ;  they  will  be  all  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  French  army,  and  you  will  secure  for  yourself  and  your 
family  every  happiness  that  you  can  desire,  especially  if  you 

*  The  two  letters  subjoined,  under  the  signature  of  the  Sieur  Vilton, 
were  fabricated  by  the  Sicur  Anquetil,  who  wrote  them  with  his  own  hand, 
at  the  house  of  the  Sieur  Blin  de  Villeneuve,  one  of  the  great  planters 
of  the  northern  district,  grandfather  to  the  Sieur  Vilton,  who  had  no  hand 
in  them  but  the  signature,  to  which  he  was  forced  by  the  French  govern- 
ment. 
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should  desire  to  quit  the  colony,  which  is  the  best  course  you 
can  take  to  save  yourself  from  being  exposed  to  the  hatred  of 
the  rebels  to  the  orders  of  France,  who  shall  refuse  to  follow 
your  example  ;  you  will  be  certain  of  a  liberal  fortune,  and 
can  enjoy  it  peaceably,  under  the  protection  of  France,  in  the 
country  of  your  choice.  My  dear  comrade,  my  tender  friend- 
ship for  you  and  your  family  induces  me  to  write  this.  I  shall 
partake  of  your  happiness  if  I  can  contribute  to  effect  it.  It 
lies  with  you  to  give  me  this  gratification  by  following  the  ad- 
vice of  your  old  friend.  Reply  to  me,  and  let  me  know  your 
intentions,  that  I  may  bring  them  to  bear  in  the  way  most 
agreeable  to  yourself. 

Every  one  here,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  colony,  has  witnessed 
the  frankness  and  good  faith  of  the  French  generals,  and  I 
have  no  reserve  in  repeating  to  you  the  assurance  that  you 
may  place  entire  confidence  in  them  ;  they  will  open  to  you 
every  facility,  assist  you  with  every  means  in  their  power,  and 
furnish  you  the  convenience  of  carrying  along  with  you  every- 
thing you  possess,  and  enjoying  it  peaceably  wherever  you 
choose  to  reside.  Trust  me,  then,  my  dear  comrade  ;  quit 
this  wandering  and  vagabond  life,  which  would  dishonour 
you  if  you  continue  to  follow  it ;  and  regain  the  esteem  of 
all  good  citizens  by  being  yourself  again,  and  abandoning  the 
cause  of  an  ambitious  man,  who  will  be  your  ruin  in  the  end. 
Pay  no  regard  to  your  outlawry  ;  the  general-in-chief,  Leclerc, 
has  said  that  it  should  not  have  taken  place  had  he  known  you 
sooner,  and  that  the  proclamation  should  be  annulled  as  soon 
as  he  hears  that  you  have  acknowledged  your  error  and  aban- 
doned the  cause  of  rebellion. 

Health  and  Friendship. 

(Signed)  Vilton. 


Headquarters,  Hamlet  of  Dondon,  > 
2Qth  Germinal,  year  10.  ] 

The  General  of  Brigade,  Henri  Christophe,  to  the  Coinman- 

dant  Vilton. 

I  love  to  give  credit  to  the  expression  of  your  long-standing 
friendship  for  me,  which  has  inspired  you  with  the  idea  of  ad- 
dressing to  me  your  letter  of  the  26th  of  this  month.  The 
sentiments  of  friendship  I  have  avowed  to  you  remain  unalter- 
able ;  you  know  me  too  well  to  doubt  it. 
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Should  I  even  have  refused  to  submit  to  the  orders  of  the 
French  general,  sent  to  this  island  by  the  First  Consul  of  the 
Republic,  if  everything  had  not  conspired  to  convince  me  that 
the  meditated  consolidation  of  the  good  order  which  reigned  in 
this  colony  was  nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  our  liber- 
ty and  the  rights  resulting  from  equality  ?  It  is  true,  as  you 
say,  I  have  declared  my  greatest  desire  was  to  see  the  French 
arrive,  and  to  deposite  in  their  hands  the  share  of  authority 
with  which  I  was  invested,  and  enjoy,  as  a  simple  citizen,  the 
benefits  of  liberty  and  equality  in  the  bosom  of  my  family,  in 
the  midst  of  my  fellow-citizens,  provided  that  they  too  partook 
with  myself  of  these  sacred  rights.  A  Frenchman,  loving 
and  respecting  France,  I  joyfully  entertained  this  hope :  a  hope 
that  my  confidence  in  the  government  of  the  mother-country 
fostered  and  confirmed  from  day  to  day.  I  have  never  chan- 
ged my  inclinations  in  this  respect  ;  but  by  what  fatality  is  it 
that  this  hope  has  been  deceived — that  all  has  concurred  to 
prove  that  the  principles  previously  adopted  in  our  favour  have 
been  changed  ?  St.  Domingo,  wholly  French,  enjoyed,  as  you 
know,  the  profoundest  tranquillity  ;  there  were  no  rebels  to  be 
found  :  by  what  fatal  blindness,  then,  does  it  happen  that 
France  has  come  with  all  the  terrors  of  war  and  the  artillery 
of  destruction  ?  Not  to  subdue  the  rebels  (for  rebels  there 
were  none),  but  to  create  them  among  a  peaceful  people,  and 
furnish  a  pretext  to  destroy  or  enslave  them. 

You  say  I  have  renounced  my  happiness.  Alas  !  what  hap- 
piness, what  fortune,  what  splendid  establishment  of  myself 
and  mv  family  could  ever  have  offered  me  consolation  for  the 
grief  of  seeing  my  fellows  reduced  to  the  last  degree  of  mis- 
fortune under  the  burden  of  slavery  ?  My  intentions  have  al- 
ways been  pure,  and  you  were,  more  than  anybody,  acquaint- 
ed with  my  devotion  to  the  French  nation.  My  intentions,  my 
sentiments  have  never  varied.  I  have  always  been  the  same 
man.  But,  placed  as  I  was  by  my  fellow-citizens,  as  a  senti- 
nel at  the  post  where  it  was  my  duty  to  watch  over  the  preser- 
vation of  liberty,  more  dear  to  them  than  their  existence,  how 
could  I  do  otherwise  than  alarm  them  at  the  approach  of  the 
blow  aimed  at  its  annihilation  ? 

How  many  letters,  pouring  in  upon  us  in  shiploads  from 
France  and  foreign  countries,  written  in  a  menacing  tone  by 
colonists  to  other  colonists,  who  preached  forth  their  contents 
with  undisguised  and  seditious  vehemence,  announced  to  me, 
in  the  most  explicit  terms,  the  fate  reserved  for  the  people  of 
this  colony  and  its  defenders  ! 
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You  know  it.  I  have  communicated  to  several.  Did  I  not, 
from  motives  of  prudence,  conceal  them  from  the  governor,  for 
fear  of  agitating  him  ;  and  did  not  my  confidence  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  so  master  my  common  sense  as  to 
make  me,  to  the  last  moment,  consider  these  letters  as  the 
mere  expressions  of  the  hatred  of  some  wretches,  who  sought, 
in  pure  despite,  again  to  embroil  this  country?  Yet  has  not 
the  event,  notwithstanding  my  credulity,  fully  justified  all  their 
annunciations  ?  The  world — above  all,  my  friends,  most  espe- 
cially deceive  themselves  if  they  believe  that  I  have  allowed 
myself  to  be  led  away  by  any  chiefs  that  are  about  me.  At 
my  age  I  have  no  need  of  counsel  ;  it  is  my  duty  that  is  my 
counsellor  upon  all  occasions.  You  ought  to  know  me  better, 
and  to  be  aware  that  I  never  took  advice  of  my  friends,  not 
even  of  you,  whom  I  distinguished  among  them.  Friends, 
alas  Ifl  thought  I  could  count  many  ;  but  now,  like  Diogenes, 
with  a  lantern  in  my  hand  at  noonday,  I  search  in  vain  for  one 
on  whom  I  can  rely. 

It  is,  without  doubt,  very  flattering  to  have  so  much  good 
said  of  me  to  M.  Leclerc,  the  general-in-chief ;  but  he  is  wrong 
in  persuading  himself  that  my  present  conduct  is  the  result  of 
evil  counsel.  What  I  have  said  to  you  on  that  head  is  a  com- 
plete answer  to  that  opinion.  I  never  had  any  intention  of  re- 
sisting him,  and  so  I  wrote  word  when  he  first  appeared  before 
Cap  Francais ;  I  testified  to  him  how  much  regret  I  should 
feel  if  compelled  to  oppose  reluctant  resistance  before  receiv- 
ing the  orders  of  the  chief  who  had  placed  me  at  this  post,  and 
who  had  intrusted  me  with  a  charge  which  I  could  resign  into 
no  other  hands.  I  sent  to  him  Citizen  Granier,  commander  of 
a  battalion  of  the  National  Guard,  as  the  bearer  of  my  letter, 
and  charged  him  to  express  verbally  the  necessity  I  was  under 
of  waiting  the  orders  I  expected  from  the  governor,  and  my 
resolution,  when  he  should  have  been  apprized  of  the  squad- 
ron's arrival,  to  fulfil  the  obligation  of  receiving  it  with  all  the 
respect  due  to  the  mother-country;  in  case  the  governor,  after 
being  certified  that  it  was  from  France,  should  meditate  resist- 
ance. Without  attending  to  this  reasonable  observation,  Gen- 
eral Leclerc  sends  back  Citizen  Granier  without  any  other  an- 
swer lhan  this  :  "  That  he  had  orders  to  use  force,  and  would 
execute  them."  A  trifling  delay  would  have  prevented  much 
calamity.  As  a  man  of  honour,  I  was  determined  to  observe 
religiously  what  I  had  charged  the  Citizen  Granier  to  represent 
on  my  behalf  to  General  Leclerc  :  but  this  general  did  not  con- 
descend to  give  it  credit ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  protesta- 
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tions  he  received  of  my  deration  to  France,  the  port- captain 
whom  I  had  sent  to  meet  the  squadron  is  still  detained,  and  his 
aiddeeamp  forewarns  me  that,  if  I  send  my  adjutant-general, 
he  will  be  similarly  treated.  At  the  same  time,  General  Ro- 
chambeau  effects  a  landing  near  Fort  Liberte  without  giving 
notice  to  the  commander  of  that  place,  marches  upon  the  forts 
which  defend  it,  makes  himself  master  of  them,  and  puts  to 
the  sword  the  brave  men  he  finds  there  :  while  the  vessels  en- 
ter the  harbour,  and  discharge  their  guns  upon  the  town.  On 
the  other  hand,  another  landing  is  made  at  Lirobe.  which  is 
likewise  cannonaded  :  and  Cap  Franc  ais  is  placed  ben 
two  numerous  armies,  with  a  menacing  squadron 
The  terms  of  the  letter  which  General  Leclerc  had  addressed 
to  me,  showed  plainly  enough  the  object  he  had  in  view.  I 
take  counsel  of  the  emergency  of  the  circumstance  in  which  I 
was  placed  by  the  conduct  of  this  general  :  I  take  counsel,  I 
say,  of  his  own  behaviour  ;  and  thus  commence  all  the  evils 
that  afflict  us. 

After  acting  in  such  a  manner,  what  must  I  not  suspect  ? 
Had  I  not  reason  to  presume  unfavourably,  from  the 
just  put  in  execution  against  me  ?  Yes.  I  avow  it  ; 
great  had  been,  at  all  times,  mv  confidence  in  the  French  gov- 
ernment, I  felt  it  powerfully  shaken  by  the  thundering  threats, 
bv  the  blows  aimed  at  us  :  and  the  conduct  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
French  army  determined  mine. 

You  speak  to  roe  of  fortune  :  I  have  no  longer  any.  I  have 
lost  all.  Honour  is  henceforth  the  only  possession  which  is 
left  to  me  and  to  my  family.  You  know  roe  ;  and  you  know 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  the  object  of  my  ambition. 

You  counsel  roe  to  make  bold  to  ask  leave  to  quit  the  colony. 
Y'ou  cannot  be  ignorant  that  I  am  not  deficient  in  courage,  and 
in  this  case  it  would  not  fail  roe.  I  had  resolved  long  since  to 
quit  the  colony  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  Citizen  Granier 
was  half  inclined  to  the  same  course.  If  he  exists,  he  can  tes- 
tify to  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  My  attachment  to  France 
had  made  roe  choose  her  bosom  as  the  asylum  whither  we 
might,  with  our  exiled  families,  have  retired,  and  passed  our 
days  in  peace,  in  the  sweet  certainty  of  leaving  all  our  breth- 
ren free  and  happy  on  the  soil  of  this  colony.  Why  has  ev- 
erything concurred  to  frustrate  this  hope  ?  1  expect  to  receive 
day  the  blow  that  will  annihilate  me  ;  and  Citizen  Gra- 
rho,  I  learn,  is  detained  on  board,  has  perhaps  already 
d  exist.  What  is  his  crime  ?  What  harm  has  he  done  * 
Is  it  possible  that  his  friendship  for  roe  has  been  his  crime  J 
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You  take  upon  yourself,  my  dear  comrade,  to  give  me  proofs 
of  good  faith  and  frankness  on  the  part  of  the  French  generals  ; 
you  know  not  how  it  grieves  me  to  be  unable  to  remove  the 
just  suspicions  with  which  all  the  facts  I  have  detailed  have 
inspired  me ;  facts  against  which  I  can  find  no  reasonable  or 
prudent  pretext  for  shutting  my  eyes.  Happen  what  may, 
honour  is  my  guide  ;  and  it  is  with  extreme  repugnance  that  I 
impute  to  any  other  rule  of  conduct  the  actions  and  promises 
of  others — honour  has  always  appeared  to  me  so  dear  to  French 
officers. 

I  always  cherish  the  esteem  of  good  citizens.  If  there  ex- 
ist at  St.  Domingo  any  ambitious  men,  who  covet  nothing  but 
honour,  preferment,  or  distinction — as  for  me,  my  ambition  al- 
ways consisted  in  meriting  the  honourable  consideration  of 
good  men  ;  in  seeing  my  fellow-citizens  happy  ;  in  enjoying,  in 
common  with  them,  the  sole  title  of  free  man,  the  sole  rights 
of  equality,  in  the  bosom  of  my  tranquil  family,  and  in  the  cir- 
cle of  a  few  estimable  friends. 

You  advise  me,  my  dear  comrade,  to  pay  no  regard  to  my  out- 
lawry. General  Leclerc,  you  tell  me,  has  said  it  should  not 
have  taken  place  had  he  known  me  sooner,  and  that  the  proc- 
lamation should  be  annulled  as  soon  as  I  should  have  retract- 
ed my  error.  I  am  ready  to  retract ;  but  my  doubts  must  be 
removed,  my  suspicions  cleared  up.  There  is  no  sacrifice  that 
I  will  not  make  for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  my  fellow-citi- 
zens, if  I  am  but  convinced  that  they  shall  all  be  free  and  hap- 
py. I  have  but  one  thing  left  to  sacrifice — my  life.  All  the 
rest  I  have  already  given.  Produce  the  proofs  necessary  for 
my  conviction,  and  with  a  willing  heart  I  offer  the  sacrifice,  if, 
after  demonstration  of  my  error,  it  can  make  atonement,  and 
restore  tranquillity  and  prosperity  to  my  country  and  to  my  fel- 
low-citizens. 

I  salute  you  with  friendship, 

(Signed)  H.  Christophe. 


Petit  Anse,  30th  Germinal,  year  10. 

Vilton,  Commandant  at  Petit  Anse,  to  Citizen  Henri  Christo- 
phe, General  of  Brigade,  commanding  the  Cordon  of  the 
North. 

My  dear  Comrade, 
I  can  with  difficulty  express  the  pleasure  that  your  answer 
to  my  letter  affords  me,  since  it  gives  me  the  hope  of  seeing 
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you  once  more  actuated  by  that  confidence  which  you  should 
never  have  ceased  to  place  in  the  justice  and  generosity  of  the 
representative  of  France  in  this  colony  ;  these  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  French  officers,  and,  above  all,  of  the  general-in- 
chief,  Leclerc  ;  and  it  was  the  intimate  knowledge  of  these 
qualities  that  induced  the  First  Consul  to  make  choice  of  him 
as  the  bearer  of  happiness  and  peace  to  this  unfortunate  colony. 
Your  submission  to  a  chief  of  such  merit  will  gain  you  a  pro- 
tector, who  will  charge  himself  with  the  office  of  making  such 
provision  for  you  as  will  lead  you  to  bless  the  day  of  your 
compliance  with  the  counsel  I  have  now  given,  and  which  I 
now  repeat  more  strongly  than  ever.  I  made  it  my  first  busi- 
ness to  communicate  your  letter  to  him,  as  well  as  to  General 
Hardy.  The  expressions  you  make  use  of  have  met  with 
their  approbation.  The  distrust  you  discover  in  some  para- 
graphs alone  prevents  them  from  being  completely  satisfied. 
The  general-in-chief  himself  is  going  to  write  to  you.  I  can- 
not press  you  too  strongly  to  place  entire  confidence  in  his 
promises,  as  well  as  in  the  honour  of  General  Hardy  ;  and  I 
doubt  not  you  will  find  in  their  letters  everything  that  you,  as 
well  as  your  fellow-citizens,  ought  in  reason  to  require  for  your 
satisfaction. 

With  respect  to  your  friend  Granier,  if  he  is  detained,  it  is 
not  because  of  his  connexions,  but  because  he  has  many  ene- 
mies here,  who  have  calumniated  him.  I  have  no  doubt  that, 
as  soon  as  government  shall  have  had  time  to  investigate  his 
affair,  he  will  be  set  at  liberty. 

Adieu,  my  dear  comrade  :  depend  upon  the  friendship  I 
have  sworn  to  you  for  life. 

Health  and  Friendship. 

(Signed)  Vilton. 


Headquarters,  Roubillard,  Grand  Boucan,  > 
2d  Floreal,  year  10.  J 

The  General  of  Brigade,  Henri  Christophe,  commanding  the 
Cordon  of  the  North,  to  Vilton,  Commandant  at  Petit  Anse. 

I  again  receive  with  pleasure,  in  your  letter  of  the  30th 
ult.,  the  expression  of  your  friendship  for  me.  The  successful 
issue  of  your  correspondence,  which  you  seem  to  hope,  de- 
pends upon  General  Leclerc.  He  has,  indeed,  addressed  to 
me  a  letter  ;  but  I  have  read  in  it,  with  disgust,  the  proposition 
it  contains,  of  dishonouring  myself  by  an  act  of  monstrous 
cowardice  and  perfidy. 
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I  do  trust,  however,  that  in  the  character  which  has  been 
giyen  him  of  me,  if  dictated  by  truth,  it  has  not  been  repre- 
sented that  such  actions  were  familiar  to  me*  and  that  I  was 
wholly  divested  of  every  sentiment  of  delicacy  and  honour. 

I  replied  to  his  letter  in  the  same  manner  as  I  did  to  that  of 
General  Hardy,  which  appeared  to  be  written  in  that  style  of 
frankness  which  ought  to  distinguish  a  soldier. 

I  have  every  desire  to  abjure  the  distrust  which  I  have  con- 
ceived. I  demand  of  those  two  generals  no  more  than  what 
is  necessary  to  renounce  it ;  that  is,  in  fact,  the  code  of  laws 
which  was  promised  us  by  the  proclamation  addressed  to  us 
by  the  consuls  of  the  Republic  when  they  communicated  the 
constitution  of  the  year  8.  In  such  a  code  only  can  lie  the 
proof  of  the  intention  to  maintain  and  consolidate  liberty  and 
equality.  If  these  laws  are  in  your  possession,  impart  them 
to  me  ;  if  they  exist,  and  you  have  them  not,  endeavour  to  ob- 
tain and  produce  them  to  me.  To  them  I  look  for  the  restora- 
tion of  tranquillity  to  this  country — for  the  cement  of  union  be- 
tween the  French  of  both  worlds — for  a  stop  to  the  effusion 
of  their  blood — for  the  reconciliation  with  the  Republic  of  her 
children,  who  never  willingly  renounced  her-^-and  for  the  re- 
establishment  in  this  island  of  peace  and  its  blessings,  in  lieu 
of  civil  war  and  its  ravages.  Openly  proclaim  this  code,  and 
let  the  light  of  truth  shine  on  those  who  may  be  blinded  with 
error  :  then  will  you  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  having  con- 
tributed to  the  happiness  of  our  country,  to  that  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  to  my  own  among  the  rest ;  for,  whatever  lot  may 
await  me,  my  happiness  will  consist  in  that  of  my  brethren, 
were  it  even  sealed  with  my  blood. 

The  unfortunate  Granier  is  detained,  and,  without  doubt, 
you  tell  me,  on  account  of  some  calumnious  insinuations  of  his 
enemies.  Ought  such  a  detention  to  have  taken  place  without 
evidence?  And  is  it  consistent  with  a  just  and  impartial  gov- 
ernment to  suffer  such  long  delays  in  the  production  of  the 
proofs  requisite  for  just  condemnation  or  equitable  acquittal  1 
But,  placed  as  I  am,  does  it  become  me  to  plead  the  cause  of 
friendship  1 

My  dear  comrade,  do  not  forget  those  laws  about  which  I 
have  been  speaking  to  you.  Communicate  them  to  me  with- 
out delay,  and  you  will  soon  attain  the  object  you  seem  to  aim 
at  in  your  correspondence. 

I  salute  you  in  friendship, 

{Signed)  Henri  Christophe. 

Haytian  Papers,  p.  4-54. 

Vol.  II,— S 
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These  are  the  letters  of  the  man  whom,  when  he  was  King 
of  Hayti,  the  French  declared  (in  allusion  to  his  employment 
while  a  slave)  to  be  more  fit  to  wield  the  frying-pan  than  the 
sceptre. 

As  in  these  letters  Henri's  French  correspondent  boasts  of 
the  excellent  treatment  the  negro  generals — and  among  them 
Maurepas — received  from  the  invaders,  it  is  right  to  complete 
the  story  by  showing  what  were  ultimately  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  same  parties.  Christophe's  Manifesto  of  September, 
1814,  tells  the  following  tale,  which  is  fully  confirmed  by 
Lacroix. 

"  Maurepas,  a  man  of  mild  and  gentle  manners,  esteemed 
for  his  integrity  by  his  fellow-citizens,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
surrender  to  the  French,  and  had  rendered  them  signal  ser- 
vices ;  yet  this  man  was  suddenly  carried  off  to  Port  Paix,  and 
put  on  board  the  admiral's  vessel,  then  riding  at  anchor  in  Cap 
Roads,  where,  after  binding  him  to  the  main-mast,  they,  in  de- 
rision, fixed,  with  nails  such  as  are  used  in  ship-building,  two 
old  epaulettes  on  his  shoulders,  and  an  old  general's  hat  on 
his  head.  In  that  frightful  condition,  these  cannibals,  after 
having  glutted  their  savage  mirth  and  exultation,  precipitated 
him,  with  his  wife  and  children,  into  the  sea.  Such  was  the 
fate  of  that  virtuous  and  unfortunate  soldier." — Haytian  Pa- 
pers,  p.  170. 

The  crime  which  was  visited  by  this  atrocious  punishment 
was  one  which  the  invaders  never,  in  any  instance,  forgave — 
attachment  to  L'Ouverture.  Maurepas  acted  weakly,  in  the 
first  instance,  in  joining  the  French.  On  the  abduction  of  Tous- 
saint,  he  repented,  as  did  all  the  negroes  who  had  tolerated  the 
invaders.  He  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the 
blacks,  and  died  as  we  have  seen.  Rainsford  tells  what  hap- 
pened after  the  departure  of  Toussaint,  and  the  consequent 
vigorous  action  of  Christophe  and  Dessalines. 

"  A  number  of  new  generals  had  arisen  in  arms  from  the 
interior  of  the  island,  who  began  to  make  excursions  from 
the  mountains.  Among  these  was  a  powerful  chief  of  ne- 
groes, of  the  Congo  tribe,  called  Sans  Souci,  who,  after  com- 
mitting considerable  depredations,  could  never  be  discovered. 
Chales  Bellair,  with  his  Amazonian  wife,  also  made  a  power- 
ful diversion  for  a  while,  till  they  were  both  taken,  and  died 
under  the  most  inconceivable  tortures.  Clerveaux,  whose  sub- 
mission of  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  had  been  formerly 
boasted  without  grounds,*  now  declared  openly  his  contuma- 

*  There  is  no  more  doubt  of  the  original  defection  of  Clerveaux  than  of 
its  being  afterward  repented  of. 
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cy ;  and  Maurepas,  who  had  surrendered,  was  detected  in  a 
conspiracy  and  put  to  death.  Nor  were  the  defections  from 
the  French  army  confined  to  the  blacks,  or  to  inferior  officers 
among  the  whites.  General  Dugua,  the  chief  of  the  French 
staff,  disgusted  with  the  horrors  attendant  on  the  war,  and 
more  particularly  with  the  horrid  punishment  of  Bellair  and 
his  wife,  whom  he  had  tried,  was  discovered  in  making  arrange- 
ments to  quit  the  French  army,  and  took  the  resolution  of  de- 
stroying himself." — RainsforoVs  "  Historical  Account"  &c,  p. 
325. 

The  horrors  perpetrated  by  the  mortified  and  exasperated 
French  now  become  too  disgusting  for  the  eye  and  ear  ;  but 
they  should  not  be  disregarded  when  complaints  are  made  of 
the  ferocity  of  Dessalines,  and  when  we  attempt  to  appreciate 
the  mildness  of  the  rule  of  Christophe.  Suffice  it  now  that 
Leclerc  died  on  Tortuga,  on  the  1st  of  November,  1802,  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  command  by  Rochambeau ;  that,  during 
the  next  year,  the  island  was  afflicted,  from  end  to  end,  with 
the  miseries  of  a  most  barbarous  warfare  ;  that  the  French 
lost  ground  perpetually,  and  died  by  thousands  of  disease  and 
famine — the  bloodhounds  they  had  brought  from  Cuba  serving 
them  at  length  for  food  ;  that  the  invaders  evacuated  the  isl- 
and in  November,  1803  ;  and  that  their  retreat  was  followed 
by  a  declaration,  on  the  part  of  the  generals  Dessalines,  Chris- 
tophe, and  Clerveaux,  of  the  Independence  of  Hayti.  We 
give  the  official  announcements  of  the  last  event  from  Rains- 
ford  (p.  439-441). 


Declaration  of  the  Independence  of  the  Blacks  of  St.  Domingo. 

PROCLAMATION  OF  DESSALINES,  CHRISTOPHE,  AND  CLERVEAUX, 
CHIEFS  OF  ST.  DOMINGO. 

The  Independence  of  St.  Domingo  is  proclaimed.  Restored 
to  our  primitive  dignity,  we  have  asserted  our  rights  ;  we  swear 
never  to  yield  them  to  any  power  on  earth.  The  frightful 
veil  of  prejudice  is  torn  to  pieces.  Be  it  so  for  ever !  Wo  be 
to  them  who  would  dare  to  put  together  its  bloody  tatters  ! 

Landholders  of  St.  Domingo,  wandering  in  foreign  coun- 
tries !  by  proclaiming  our  independence,  we  do  not  forbid  you 
all,  without  distinction,  to  return  to  your  property.  Far  be 
from  U3  so  unjust  a  thought  !  We  are  not  ignorant  that  there 
are  some  among  you  who  have  renounced  their  former  errors, 
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abjured  the  injustice  of  their  exorbitant  pretensions,  and 
acknowledged  the  lawfulness  of  the  cause  for  which  we 
have  been  spilling  our  blood  these  twelve  years.  Towards 
those  men  who  do  us  justice  we  will  act  as  brothers.  Let 
them  rely  for  ever  on  our  esteem  and  friendship  ;  let  them  re- 
turn among  us.  The  God  who  protects  us,  the  God  of  free- 
men, bids  us  stretch  out  towards  them  our  conquering  arms. 
But  as  for  those  who,  intoxicated  with  foolish  pride,  interested 
slaves  of  a  guilty  pretension,  are  blinded  so  much  as  to  believe 
themselves  the  essence  of  human  nature,  and  assert  that  they 
are  destined  by  Heaven  to  be  our  masters  and  our  tyrants,  let 
them  never  come  near  the  land  of  St.  Domingo  !  If  they  come 
hither,  they  will  only  meet  with  chains  or  banishment.  Then 
let  them  stay  where  they  are.  Tormented  by  their  well-de- 
served misery,  and  the  frowns  of  the  just  men  whom  they  have 
too  long  mocked,  let  them  still  continue  to  live  unpitied  and  un- 
noticed by  all. 

We  have  sworn  not  to  listen  with  clemency  to  any  who 
would  dare  to  speak  to  us  of  slavery.  We  will  be  inexorable, 
perhaps  even  cruel,  towards  all  troops  who,  themselves  forget- 
ting the  object  for  which  they  have  not  ceased  fighting  since 
1780,  should  come  from  Europe  to  bring  among  us  death  and 
servitude.  No  sacrifice  is  too  costly,  and  all  means  are  law- 
ful, to  men,  from  whom  it  is  wished  to  wrest  the  first  of  all 
blessings.  Were  they  to  cause  streams  and  torrents  of  blood 
to  flow ;  were  they,  in  order  to  maintain  their  liberty,  to  fire 
seven  eighths  of  the  globe,  they  are  innocent  before  the  tribu- 
nal of  Providence,  which  never  created  men  to  groan  under  so 
harsh  and  shameful  a  servitude. 

In  the  various  commotions  that  have  taken  place,  some  in- 
habitants against  whom  we  had  no  complaints  have  been  vic- 
tims of  the  cruelty  of  a  few  soldiers  or  cultivators,  too  much 
blinded  by  the  remembrance  of  their  past  sufferings  to  be  able 
to  distinguish  the  good  and  humane  land-owners  from  those 
who  were  unfeeling  and  cruel.  We  lament,  together  with  all 
who  feel,  so  deplorable  an  end  ;  and  declare  to  the  world, 
whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary  by  wicked  people,  that 
the  murders  were  committed  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  our 
hearts.  It  was  impossible,  especially  in  the  crisis  in  which 
the  colony  was,  to  prevent  or  stop  those  horrors.  They  who 
are  in  the  least  acquainted  with  history,  know  that  a  people, 
when  torn  by  civil  dissensions,  though  they  may  be  the  most 
civilized  on  earth,  give  themselves  up  to  every  species  of  ex- 
cess ;  and  the  authority  of  the  chiefs,  not  yet  firmly  based,  in 
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a  time  of  revolution  cannot  punish  all  that  are  guilty  without 
meeting  with  perpetual  difficulties.  But  to-day  the  dawn  of 
peace  cheers  us  with  glimpses  of  a  less  stormy  time  :  now  that 
the  calm  of  victory  has  succeeded  to  the  tumult  of  a  dreadful 
war,  all  affairs  in  St.  Domingo  ought  to  assume  a  new  face, 
and  its  government  henceforward  be  one  of  justice. 

Done  at  Headquarters,  Fort  Dauphin,  November  29,  1803. 


(Signed) 


Dessalines. 
Christophb. 
Clerveaux. 


(True  Copy) 
B.  Aime,  Secretary. 
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vols.  12mo. 
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American.  2  vols.  12mo.  Engra- 
vings. 

INCIDENTS  op  TRAVEL  in 
GREECE,  TURKEY,  RUSSIA, 
and  POLAND.  By  the  Author  of 
"  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Egypt,  Ara- 
bia Petraea,  and  the  Holy  Land."  2 
vols.  12mo.  Engravings. 

A  YEAR  in  SPAIN.  By  a 
Young  American.  3  vols.  12mo. 
Engravings. 

SPAIN  REVISITED.  By  the 
Author  of  "  A  Year  in  Spain."  2 
vols.  12mo.  Engravings. 

The  AMERICAN  in  ENG- 
LAND. By  the  Author  of  "  A  Year 
in  Spain."   2  vols.  12mo. 

TRAVELS  and  RESEARCH- 
ES in  CAFFRARIA;  describing 
the  Character,  Customs,  and  Moral 
Condition  of  the  Tribes  inhabiting 
that  Portion  of  Southern  Africa. 
By  Stephen  Kay.  12mo.  Map, 
&c. 

POLYNESIAN  RESEARCH- 
ES, during  a  Residence  of  nearly 
eight  Years  in  the  Society  and  Sand- 
wich Islands.  By  William  Ellis. 
4  vols.  12mo.    Maps,  &c. 
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VOYAGES,     TRAVEL  8,  ETC. 


GREAT  BRITAIN,  FRANCE, 
and  BELGIUM.  A  short  Tour  in 
1835.  By  Heman  Humphrey,  D.D. 
2  vols.  12mo. 

A  NARRATIVE  of  FOUR 
VOYAGES  to  the  South  Sea,  North 
and  South  Pacific  Ocean,  Chinese 
Sea,  Ethiopic  and  Southern  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  Antarctic  Ocean.  From 
the  Year  1822  to  1831.  Comprising 
an  Account  of  some  valuable  Discov- 
eries, including  the  Massacre  Isl- 
ands, where  thirteen  of  the  Author's 
Crew  were  massacred  and  eaten  by- 
Cannibals.  By  Capt.  Benjamin 
Morrell,  Jun.  8vo. 

NARRATIVE  of  a  VOYAGE 
to  the  SOUTH  SEAS, in  1829-31. 
By  Abby  Jane  Morrell,  who  ac- 
companied her  husband,  Capt.  Ben- 
jamin Morrell,  Jun.,  of  the  Schooner 
Antarctic.  12mo. 

PARIS  and  the  PARISIANS, 
in  1835.  By  Frances  Trollope. 
8vo.  Engravings. 

The  NARRATIVE  of  AR- 
THUR GORDON  PYM  of  Nan- 
tucket. Comprising  the  Details  of  a 
Mutiny  and  atrocious  Butchery  on 
board  the  American  Brig  Grampus, 
on  her  way  to  the  South  Seas,  in  the 
Month  of  June,  1827.  With  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Recapture  of  the  Ves- 
sel by  the  Survivers ;  their  Ship- 
wreck and  subsequent  horrible  Suf- 
ferings from  Famine  ;  their  Deliver- 
ance by  means  of  the  British  Schoon- 
er Jane  Guy  ;  the  brief  cruise  of  this 
latter  Vessel  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean  ; 
her  Capture,  and  the  Massacre  of 
her  Crew,  among  a  Group  of  Islands 
in  the  eighty-fourth  Parallel  of  South- 
ern Latitude ;  together  with  the  in- 
credible Adventures  and  Discoveries 
stjjl  farther  South  to  which  that  dis- 
tressing Calamity  gave  rise.  12mo. 

NARRATIVE  of  an  EXPEDI- 
TION through  the  UPPER  MIS- 
SISSIPPI to  ITASCA  LAKE,  the 
actual  Source  of  this  River ;  embra- 
cing an  Exploratory  Trip  through 
the  St.  Croix  and  Burntwood  (or 
Broule)  Rivers.  By  Henry  R. 
Schoolcraft.    8vo.  Maps. 

A  HOME  TOUR  through 
the  MANUFACTURING  DIS- 
TRICTS of  ENGLAND.  By  Sir 
George  Head.  12mo. 
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SKETCHES  of  TURKEY  in 
1831  and  1832.  By  an  American. 
8vo.  Engravings. 

LETTERS  from  the  ^EGEAN. 
By  James  Emerson,  Esq.  8-/o. 

FOUR  YEARS  in  GREAT 
BRITAIN.  By  Calvin  Colton. 
12mo. 

The  SOUTHWEST.  By  a 
Yankee.    2  vols.  12mo. 

The  RAMBLER  in  NORTH 
AMERICA.  By  C.  J.  Latrobe, 
Author  of  the  "  Alpenstock,"  &c.  2 
vols^  12mo. 

The  RAMBLER  in  MEXICO. 
By  C.  J.  Latrobe.  12mo. 

A  NARRATIVE  of  the  VISIT 
to  the  AMERICAN  CHURCH- 
ES, by  the  Deputation  from  the  Con- 
gregational Union  of  England  and 
Wales.  By  Andrew  Reed,  D.D., 
and  James  Matheson,  D.D.  2  vols. 
12mo. 

CONSTANTINOPLE  and  its 
ENVIRONS.  In  a  Series  of  Let- 
ters, exhibiting  the  actual  State  of 
the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Habits 
of  the  Turks,  Armenians,  Jews,  and 
Greeks,  as  modified  by  the  policy  of 
Sultan  Mahmoud.  By  an  American, 
long  resident  at  Constantinople 
(Commodore  Porter).  In  2  vols. 
12mo. 

The  TOURIST,  or  Pocket  Man- 
ual for  Travellers  on  the  Hudson 
River,  the  Western  Canal  and  Stage 
Road  to  Niagara  Falls,  down  Lake 
Ontorio  and  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
Montreal  and  Quebec.  Comprising 
also  the  Routes  to  Lebanon,  Ball- 
ston,  and  Saratoga  Springs.  18mo. 
With  a  Map. 

NARRATIVE  of  VOYAGES  to 
EXPLORE  the  SHORES  of 
AFRICA,  ARABIA,  and  MADA- 
GASCAR; performed  in  H.  M. 
Ships  Leven  and  Barracouta,  under 
the  Direction  of  Captain  W.  F.  W. 
Owen,  R.N.   2  vols.  12mo. 

A  WINTER  in  the  WEST. 
By  a  New-Yorker  (C.  F.  Hoffman, 
Esq.).    2  vols.  12mo. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  PRO- 
FESSIONS, LITERATURE, 
MANNERS,  and  EMIGRATION 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Fidler.  12mo. 
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VOYAGES,      TRAVEL  8,'    E  T  C.  T  H  E  0  L  0  G  Y,  ETC. 


An  IMPROVED  MAP  of  the 
HUDSON  RIVER,  with  the  Post 
Roads  between  New-York  and  Al- 
bany. 

THINGS  as  THEY  ARE;  or, 
Notes  of  a  Traveller  through  some 
of  the  Middle  and  Northern  States. 
12mo.  Engravings. 

VISITS  and  SKETCHES  at 
HOME  and  ABROAD.  With 
Tales  and  Miscellanies  now  first  col- 
lected, and  a  new  Edition  of  the 
|  "  Diary  of  an  Ennuyee."  By  Mrs. 
Jameson.    2  vols.  12mo. 

A  SUBALTERN'S  FUR- 
LOUGH :  Descriptive  of  Scenery 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  New- 
Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  during 
the  Summer  and  Autumn  of  1832. 
By  E.  T.  Coke,  Lieutenant  of  the 
45th  Regiment.    2  vols.  12mo. 

NARRATIVE  of  DISCOVERY 
and  ADVENTURE  in  the  PO- 
LAR SEAS  and  REGIONS.  With 
Illustrations  of  their  Climate,  Geolo- 
gy, and  Natural  History,  and  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Whale-Fishery.  By 
Professors  Leslie  and  Jameson, 
and  Hugh  Murray.  18mo.  With 
Maps,  &c. 

NARRATIVE  of  DISCOVERY 
and  ADVENTURE  in  AFRICA. 
From  the  earliest  Ages  to  the  pres- 
ent Time.  With  Illustrations  of  its 
Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Zoology. 
By  Professor  Jameson,  and  James 
Wilson  and  Hush  Murray,  Esqrs. 
18mo. 


DESCRIPTION  of  PIT- 
CAIRN'S  ISLAND,  and  its  Inhab- 
itants. With  an  Authentic  Account 
of  the  Mutiny  of  the  Ship  Bounty, 
and  of  the  subsequent  Fortunes  of 
the  Mutineers.  By  J.  Barrow, 
Esq.    18mo.  Engravings. 

JOURNAL  of  an  EXPEDI- 
TION to  EXPLORE  the 
COURSE  and  TERMINATION 
of  the  NIGER.  With  a  Narra- 
tive of  a  Voyage  down  that  River  to 
its  Termination.  By  Richard  and 
John  Lander.  2  vols.  18mo.  En- 
gravings. 

The  TRAVELS  and  RE- 
SEARCHES of  ALEXANDER 
VON  HUMBOLDT;  being  a  con- 
densed Narrative  of  his  Journeys  in 
the  Equinoctial  Regions  of  America, 
and  in  Asiatic  Russia  :  together  with 
Analyses  of  his  more  important  In- 
vestigations. By  W.  Macgilli- 
vray,  A.M.    18mo.  Engravings. 

PARRY'S  VOYAGES  and 
JOURNEY  towards  the 
NORTH  POLE.  2  vols.  18mo. 
Engravings. 

PERILS  of  the  SEA;  being 
Authentic  Narratives  of  Remarka- 
ble and  Affecting  Disasters  upon  the 
Deep.  With  Illustrations  of  the 
Power  and  Goodness  of  God  in  won- 
derful Preservations.  18mo.  En- 
gravings. 

CAROLINE  WESTERLEY ; 
or,  the  Young  Traveller  from  Ohio. 
By  Mrs.  Phelps  (formerly  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln).   18mo.  Engravings. 


THEOLOGY,    &  c. 


The  WORKS  of  the  REV. 
ROBERT  HALL,  A.M.  With  a 
brief  Memoir  of  his  Life,  by  Dr. 
Gregory,  and  Observations  on  his 
Character  as  a  Preacher,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Foster.  Edited  by  Olin- 
thus  Gregory,  LL.D.  3  vols.  8vo. 
Portrait. 

ESSAYS  on  the  PRINCI- 
PLES of  MORALITY,  and  on  the 
Private  and  Political  Rights  and  Ob- 
ligations of  Mankind.  By  Jonathan 
Dymond.  With  a  Preface  by  the 
Rev.  George  Bush,  M.A.  8vo. 


EVIDENCE  of  the  TRUTH 
of  the  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION, 
derived  from  the  literal  Fulfilment  of 
Prophecy.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Keith.  12mo. 

DEMONSTRATION  of  the 
TRUTH  of  the  CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION.  By  Alex.  Keith, 
D.D.    12mo.  Engravings. 

The  HARMONY  of  CHRIS- 
TIAN FAITH  and  CHRISTIAN 
CH  A  RACTER,  and  the  Culture  and 
Discipline  of  the  Mind.  By  John 
Abercrombie,  M.D.  18mo. 
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THEOLOGY,  ETC. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 


INSTITUTES  of  ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL HISTORY,  Ancient  and 
Modern,  in  four  Books,  much  Cor- 
rected, Enlarged,  and  Improved, 
from  the  Primary  Authorities,  by 
John  Lawrence  Von  Mosheim, 
D.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Gottingen.  A  new  and  literal 
Translation  from  the  original  Latin, 
with  copious  additional  Notes,  ori- 
ginal and  selected.  By  James  Mur- 
dock,  D.D.    3  vols.  8vo. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  CHURCH, 
from  the  earliest  Ages  to  the  Refor- 
mation. By  the  Rev.  George  Wad- 
dington,  M.A.  8vo. 

PRIDEAUX  S  CONNEXIONS ; 
or,  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
connected,  in  the  History  of  the 
Jews  and  neighbouring  Nations,  from 
the  Declension  of  the  Kingdoms  of 
Israel  and  Judah  to  the  Time  of 
Christ.  By  Humphrey  Prideaux, 
D.D.  New  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo. 
With  Maps  and  Engravings. 

HISTORY  of  PRIESTCRAFT 

in  all  Ages  and  Countries.  By  Wil- 
liam Howitt.  12mo. 


A  NARRATIVE  of  EVENTS 

CONNECTED  WITH  THE  RISE  AND 

PROGRESS  of  the  PROTES- 
TANT EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
in  VIRGINIA.  To  which  is  added 
an  Appendix,  containing  the  Jour- 
nals of  the  Conventions  in  Virginia 
from  the  Commencement  to  the  pres- 
ent Time.    By  F.  L.  Hawks.  8vo. 

LUTHER  and  the  LUTHER- 
AN REFORMATION.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Scott,  A.M.  2  vols. 
I8mo.  Portraits. 

HISTORY  of  the  REFORM- 
ED  RELIGION  in  FRANCE. 
By  the  Rev.  E.  Smedley.  3  vols. 
18mo.  Engravings. 

HISTORY  of  the  BIBLE.    By  j 
the   Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig.     2  vols. 
18mo.  Map. 

SACRED  HISTORY  of  the  ! 
WORLD,  as  displayed  in  the  Crea- 
tion and  Subsequent  Events  to  the  | 
Deluge.     Attempted  to  be  Philo-  , 
sophically  considered  in  a  Series  of 
Letters  to  a   Son.    By  Sharon 
Turner,  F.S.A.    3  vols.  18mo. 


NATURAL  THEOLOGY. 


PALEY'S  NATURAL  THE- 
OLOGY. With  Illustrative  Notes, 
by  Henry  Lord  Brougham, 
F.R.S.,  and  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
K.G.H.,  F.R.S.,  L.  &  E.  With  nu- 
merous Woodcuts.  To  which  are 
added  Preliminary  Observations  and 
Notes.  By  Alonzo  Potter,  D.D. 
2  vols.  18mo. 

On  the  POWER,  WISDOM, 
and  GOODNESS  of  GOD,  as 
manifested  in  the  Adaptation  of  Ex- 
ternal Nature  to  the  Moral  and  In- 


PROTESTANT  JESUITISM. 
By  a  Protestant.  I2mo. 

THOUGHTS  on  the  RELI- 
GIOUS STATE  of  the  COUN- 
TRY :  with  Reasons  for  preferring 
Episcopacy.  By  the  Rev.  Calvin 
Colton.  12mo. 

A  CONCORDANCE  to  the 
HOLY  SCRIPTURES  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  By  John 
Brown,  of  Haddington.  32mo. 


tellectual  Constitution  of  Man.  By 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  12mo. 

The  HAND,  its  Mechanism  and 
Vital  Endowments,  as  evincing  De- 
sign. By  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
K.G.H.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  12mo. 

On  ASTRONOMY  and  GEN- 
ERAL PHYSICS.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Whewell.  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
&c.  12mo. 


The  CONSISTENCY  of  the 
I  WHOLE   SCHEME  of  REVE- 
LATION with  Itself  and  with  Hu- 
man Reason.    By  Philip  Nicho- 
las Shuttleworth,  D.D.  18mo. 

HELP  to  FAITH;  or,  a  Sum- 
mary of  the  Evidences  of  the  Gen- 
uineness, Authenticity,  Credibility, 
and  Divine  Authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  By  the  Rev.  P.  P. 
Sandford.  12mo. 
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Valuable    Standard  Works 


THEOLOGY,     KT  C.  M  EDICINE,     SURGERY,  ETC. 


A  DICTIONARY  of  the  HOLY 
BIBLE.  Containing  an  Historical 
Account  of  the  Persons ;  a  Geo- 
graphical and  Historical  Account  of 
the  Places  ;  a  Literal,  Critical,  and 
Systematical  Description  of  other 
Objects,  whether  Natural,  Artificial, 
Civil,  Religious,  or  Military ;  and 
an  Explanation  of  the  appellative 
Terms  mentioned  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Brown.  With  a  Life  of  the 
Author ;  and  an  Essay  on  the  Evi- 
dence of  Christianity.  8vo. 

SERMONS  of  the  REV. 
JAMES  SAURIN,  late  Pastor  of 
the  French  Church  at  the  Hague. 
From  the  French,  by  the  Rev.  Rob- 
ert Robinson,  Rev.  Henry  Hun- 
ter, D.D.,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Sut- 
cmffe,  A.M.  A  new  Edition,  with 
additional  Sermons.  Revised  and 
corrected  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bur- 
der,  A.M.  With  a  likeness  of  the 
Author,  and  a  general  Index.  From 
the  last  London  Edition.  With  a 
Preface  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  K.  Hen- 
shaw,  D.D.    2  vols.  8vo. 


>  WORKS  of  the  REV.  JOHN 
WESLEY.    10  vols.  8vo. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  MIL 
LENIUM  ;  in  which  the  prevailing 
Theories  on  that  Subject  are  care- 
fully examined  ;  and  the  true  Scrip- 
tural Doctrine  attempted  to  be  elicit- 
ed and  established.  By  George 
Bush,  A.M.  12mo. 

The  COMFORTER;  or,  Ex- 
tracts selected  for  the  Consolation  of 
Mourners  under  the  Bereavement  of 
Friends  and  Relations.  By  a  Vil- 
lage Pastor.  12mo. 

CHRISTIANITY  INDEPEND- 
ENT of  the  CIVIL  GOVERN- 
MENT. 12mo. 

SUNDAY  EVENINGS;  or,  an 
easy  Introduction  to  the  Reading  of 
the  Bible.  By  the  Author  of  "  The 
Infant  Christian's  First  Catechism." 
18mo.  Engravings. 

EVIDENCES  of  CHRISTIAN- 
ITY ;  or,  Uncle  Philip's  Conversa- 
tions  with  the  Children  about  the 
Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
I  18mo.  Engravings. 


MEDICINE,    SURGERY,    &  c. 


The  STUDY  of  MEDICINE. 
By  John    Mason    Good,  M.D., 
F.R.S.    Improved  from  the  Author's 
Manuscripts,  and  by  Reference  to 
the  latest  Advances  in  Physiology,  j 
Pathology,  and  Practice.    By  Sam-  j 
uel  Cooper,  M.D.    With  Notes,  j 
by  A.  Sidney  Doane,  A.M.,  M.D.  ) 
To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Sketch  oft 
the  History  of  Medicine,  from  its  ! 
Origin  to  the  Commencement  of  the  j 
19th  Century.     By  J.    Bostock,  i 
M.D.,  F.R.S.    2  vols.  Svo. 

MIDWIFERY  ILLUSTRA-I 
TED.    By  J.  P.  Maygrikr,  M.D.  j 
Translated  from  the  French,  with 
Notes,  by  A.  Sidney  Doane,  A.M.,  ! 
M.D.    With  82  Plates.  8vo. 

SURGERY  ILLUSTRATED. 
Compiled  from  the  Works  of  Cutler, 
Hind,  Velpeau,  and  Blasius.  By  A. 
Sidney  Doane,  A.M.,  M.D.  With 
52  Plates.  8vo. 

A    TREATISE     on  TOPO- 
GRAPHICAL   ANATOMY ;    or,  , 


the  Anatomy  of  the  Regions  of  the 
Human  Body,  considered  in  its  Re- 
lations with  Surgery  and  Operative 
Medicine.  Wiih  an  Atlas  of  12 
Plates.  By  Ph.  Fred.  Blandin, 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Operative 
Medicine,  &c.  Translated  from  the 
French,  by  A.  Sidney  Doane,  A.M., 
M.D.  W'ith  additional  Matter  and 
Plates.  8vo. 

ELEMENTS  of  the  ETIOL- 
OGY and  PHILOSOPHY  of 
EPIDEMICS.  By  Joseph  Ma- 
ther  Smith,  M.D.  8vo. 

An  ELEMENTARY  TREA- 
TISE on  ANATOMY.  By  A.  L. 
J.  Bayle.  Translated  from  the 
sixth  French  Edition,  by  A.  Sidney 
Doane,  A.M.,  M.D.  18mo. 

LEXICON  MEDICUM ;  or, 
Medical  Dictionary.  By  R.  Hooper, 
M.D.  With  Additions  from  Ameri- 
can Authors,  by  Samuel  Akerly, 
M.D.  8vo. 
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MEDICIN  E.  F  OR     SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES. 


A  DICTIONARY  of  PRAC- 
TICAL SURGERY.  By  S.  Coop- 
er, M.D.  With  numerous  Notes 
and  Additions,  embracing  all  the 
principal  American  Improvements. 
By  D.  M.  Reese,  M.D.  8vo. 


A  TREATISE  on  EPIDEMIC 
CHOLERA,  as  observed  in  the 
Duane-street  Cholera  Hospital, 
New- York,  during  its  Prevalence 
there  in  1834.  By  F.  T.  Ferris. 
8vo.  Plates. 


DIRECTIONS  for  INVIGO- 
RATING and  PROLONGING 
LIFE  ;  or,  the  In  valid's  Oracle.  By 
William  Kitchiner,  M.D.  Im- 
proved by  T.  S.  Barrett,  M.D. 
18mo. 

The  ECONOMY  of  HEALTH 
or,  the  Stream  of  Human  Life,  from 
the  Cradle  to  the  Grave.  With  Re- 
flections, Moral,  Physical,  and  Phil- 
osophical, on  the  Septennial  Phases 
of  Human  Existence.  By  James 
Johnson.  18mo. 

The  PRINCIPLES  of  PHYSI- 
OLOGY applied  to  the  Preservation 


of  Health,  and  to  the  Improvement 
of  Physical  and  Mental  Education. 
By  Andrew  Combe,  M  D.  l8mo. 
Engravings. 

The  PHILOSOPHY  of  LIV- 
ING ;  or,  the  Way  to  enjoy  Life  and 
its  Comforts.  By  Caleb  Ticknor, 
A.M.,  M.D.    18mo.  Engravings. 

ANIMAL  MECHANISM  and 
PHYSIOLOGY  ;  being  a  Plain  and 
Familiar  Exposition  of  the  Structure 
and  Functions  of  the  Human  System. 
Designed  for  the  Use  of  Families  and 
Schools.  By  John  H.  Griscom, 
M.  D.    18mo.  Engravings. 


FOR    SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES. 
anthon's  series  of  classical  works. 


FIRST  LATIN  LESSONS,  con- 
taining the  most  important  Parts  of 
the  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language, 
together  with  appropriate  Exercises 
in  the  translating  and  writing  of  Lat- 
in, for  the  Use  of  Beginners.  By 
Charles  Anthon,  LL.D.,  dec. 
12mo. 

FIRST  GREEK  LESSONS, 
containing  the  most  important  Parts 
of  the  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Lan- 
guage, together  with  appropriate  Ex- 
ercises in  the  translating  and  writing 
of  Greek,  for  the  Use  of  Beginners. 
Bv  Charles  Anthon,  LL.D. 
12  mo. 

A  GRAMMAR  of  the  GREEK 
LANGUAGE,  for  the  Use  of  Schools 
and  Colleges.  By  Charles  An- 
thon, LL.D.  12mo. 

The  GREEK  READER.  By 
Frederic  Jacobs.  A  New  Edition, 
with  English  Notes,  critical  and  ex- 
planatory, a  Metrical  Index  to  Ho- 
mer and  Anacreon,  and  a  copious 
Lexicon.  By  Charles  Anthon, 
LL.D.,  &c.  12mo. 


A  SYSTEM  of  GREEK  PROS- 
ODY and  METRE,  for  the  Use 
of  Schools  and  Colleges :  together 
with  the  Choral  Scanning  of  the 
Prometheus  Vinctus  of  iEschylus, 
and  the  Ajax  and  CEdipus  Tyrannus 
of  Sophocles ;  to  which  are  append- 
ed Remarks  on  the  Indo-Germanic 
Analogies.  By  Charles  Anthon, 
LL.D.  12mo. 

CAESAR'S  COMMENTARIES 
on  the  GALLIC  WAR;  and  the 
first  Book  of  the  Greek  Paraphrase  ; 
with  English  Notes,  critical  and  ex- 
planatory, Plans  of  Battles,  Sieges, 
&c,  and  Historical,  Geographical, 
and  Archaeological  Indexes.  By 
Charles  Anthon,  LL.D.  12mo. 
Map,  Portrait,  &c. 

SALLUST'S  JUGURTHINE 
WAR  and  CONSPIRACY  of 
CATILINE.  With  an  English 
Commentary,  and  Geographical  and 
Historical  Indexes.  By  Charles 
Anthon,  LL.D.  Ninth  Edition,  cor- 
rected and  enlarged.  12mo.  Por- 
trait. 
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FOR      SCHOOLS      AND  COLLEGES. 


SELECT  ORATIONS  of  CI- 
CERO. With  English  Notes,  crit- 
ical and  explanatory,  and  Historical, 
Geographical,  and  Legal  Indexes. 
By  Charles  Anthon,  LL.D.,  &c. 
A  new  Edition,  with  Improvements. 
]2mo.    With  a  Portrait. 

The  WORKS  of  HORACE. 
With  English  Notes,  critical  and 
explanatory.  By  Charles  An- 
thon, LL.D.,  &c.  New  Edition, 
with  corrections  and  improvements. 
12mo. 


A  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY, 
containing  an  Account  of  all  the 
Proper  Names  mentioned  in  Ancient 
Authors,  and  intended  to  elucidate 
all  the  Important  Points  connected 
with  the  Geography,  History,  Biog- 
raphy, Archaeology,  and  Mythology 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  together 
with  a  copious  Chronological  Table, 
and  an  Account  of  the  Coins, 
Weights,  and  Measures  of  the  An- 
cients, with  Tabular  Values  of  the 
same.  By  Charles  Anthon, 
LL.D.,  &c.    8vo.    (Nearly  ready.) 


A  LIFE  of  GEORGE  WASH- 
INGTON. In  Latin  Prose.  By 
Francis  Glass,  A.M.,  of  Ohio. 
Edited  by  J.  N.  Reynolds.  12mo. 
Portrait. 

INITIA  LATINA  ;  or,  the  Rudi- 
ments of  the  Latin  Tongue.  Illus- 
trated by  Progressive  Exercises.  By 
Charles  H.  Lyon.  12mo. 

OUTLINES  of  IMPERFECT 
and  DISORDERED  MENTAL 
ACTION.  By  Thomas  C.  Upham, 
Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Phil- 
osophy in  Bowdoin  College.  18rao. 

MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY;  em- 
bracing the  three  Departments  of  the 
Intellect,  Sensibilities,  and  Will.  By 
Thomas  C.  Upham.    3  vols.  12mo. 

A  PHILOSOPHICAL  and 
PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on 
the  WILL.    By  Professor  Upham. 

INQUIRIES  concerning  the 
INTELLECTUAL  POWERS, 
and  the  Investigation  of  Truth.  By 
John  Abercrombie,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
With  Questions.  18rno. 

The  PHILOSOPHY  of  the 
MORAL  FEELINGS.  By  John 
Abercrombie,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  With 
Questions.  18mo. 

PALEY'S  NATURAL  THE- 
OLOGY. With  Illustrative  Notes, 
by  Henry  Lord  Brougham, 
F.R.S.,  and  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
K.G.H.,  F.R.S.,  L.  &  E.  With  nu, 
merous  Woodcuts.  To  which  are 
added  Preliminary  Observations  and 
Notes.  By  Alonzo  Potter,  D.D. 
2  vols.  18mo. 

FAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS 
of   NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

selected  principally  from  Daniell's 


Chemical  Philosophy.  By  James 
Renwick,  LL.D.  18mo.  With 
numerous  Engravings. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  of 
CHEMISTRY  familiarly  explained. 
By  Professor  Renwick.  18mo. 
With  numerous  Illustrative  Engra- 
vings. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  ME- 
CHANICS. By  Professors  Mose- 
ley  and  Renwick.  18mo.  Engra- 
vings. 

The  SCIENCE  of  MECHAN- 
ICS applied  to  Practical  Purposes. 
By  James  Renwick,  LL.D.  18mo. 
Engravings. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  GEOL- 
OGY, for  Popular  Use ;  containing 
a  Description  of  the  Geological  For- 
mation and  Mineral  Resources  of  the 
United  States.  By  Charles  A. 
Lee,  A.M.,  M.D.  18mo.  Engra- 
vings. 

The  PRINCIPLES  of  PHYSI- 
OLOGY applied  to  the  Preservation 
of  Health,  and  to  the  Improvement 
of  Physical  and  Mental  Education. 
By  Andrew  Combe,  M.D.  18mo. 
Engravings. 

ANIMAL  MECHANISM  and 
PHYSIOLOGY;  being  a  plain  and 
familiar  Exposition  of  the  Structure 
and  Functions  of  the  Human  System. 
Designed  for  the  Use  of  Families  and 
Schools.  By  John  H. .  Griscom, 
M.D.    18mo.  Engravings. 

UNIVERSAL  HISTORY,  from 
the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  De- 
cease of  George  III.,  1820.  By  the 
Hon.  Alexander  Fraser  Tytler 
and  Rev.  E.  Nares,  D.D.  Edited 
by  an  American.    6  vols.  18mo. 


Published    by    Harper    <f  Brothers. 


FOR     SCHOOLS,     ET  C.  N  ATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


AMERICAN  HISTORY.  By 
the  Author  of  "  American  Popular 
Lessons."  3  vols.  18mo.  Engra- 
vings. 

The  HISTORY  of  GREECE. 
By  Dr.  Goldsmith.  Edited  by  the 
Author  of  "  American  Popular  Les 
sons,"  &c.  18mo. 

The  HISTORY  of  ROME.  By 
Dr.  Goldsmith.  Edited  by  H.  W. 
Herbert,  Esq.  18mo. 

An  ELEMENTARY  TREA- 
TISE  on  MECHANICS.  Trans- 


lated from  the  French  of  M.  Bou- 
charlat.  With  Additions  and  Em- 
endations, designed  to  adapt  it  to  the 
Use  of  the  Cadets  of  the  U.  S.  Mil- 
itary Academy.    By  Edward  H. 

COURTENAY.  8VO. 

COBB'S  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 
Including  Walker's  Dictionary,  Ex- 
planatory Arithmetic,  Nos.  I  and  2, 
North  American  Reader,  &c. 

A  TABLE  of  LOGARITHMS, 
of  LOGARITHMIC  SINES,  and 
a  TRAVERSE  TABLE.  12mo. 


NATURAL  P 

A  PRELIMINARY  DIS- 
COURSE on  the  STUDY  of 
NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  By 
John  Frederic  William  Her- 
schel,  A.M.,  &c.  12mo. 

FAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS 
of  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 
selected  principally  from  DanielPs 
Chemical  Philosophy.  By  James 
Renwick,  LL.D.  18mo.  With 
numerous  Engravings. 

LETTERS  on  NATURAL 
MAGIC.  Addressed  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  By  Sir  David  Brewster. 
18mo.    With  Engravings. 

LETTERS  of  EULER  on  Dif- 
ferent Subjects  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy. Addressed  to  a  German  Prin- 
cess. Translated  by  Hunter. 
With  Notes,  and  a  Life  of  Euler,  by 
Sir  David  Brewster  ;  with  addi- 
tional Notes,  by  John  Griscom, 
LL.D.  With  a  Glossary  of  Scien- 
tific Terms.  2  vols.  18mo.  Engra- 
vings. 

On  ASTRONOMY  and  GEN- 
ERAL PHYSICS.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Whewell.  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
&c.  12mo. 

The  EARTH:  its  Physical  Con- 
dition and  most  Remarkable  Phe- 
nomena. By  W.  Mullinger  Hig- 
gins.    18mo.  Engravings. 

CELESTIAL  SCENERY;  or, 
the  Wonders  of  the  Planetary  Sys- 
tem displayed.    Illustrating  the  Per- 


HILOSOPHY. 

fections  of  Deity  and  a  Plurality  of 
Worlds.  By  Thomas  Dick,  LL.D. 
18mo.  Engravings. 

The  SIDEREAL  HEAVENS, 

and  other  Subjects  connected  with 
Astronomy,  as  illustrative  of  the 
Character  of  the  Deity,  and  of  an  In- 
finity of  Worlds.  By  Thomas  Dick, 
LL.D.    18mo.  Engravings. 

An  ELEMENTARY  TREA- 
TISE on  MECHANICS.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  M.  Bou- 
charlat.  With  Additions  and  Em- 
endations, designed  to  adapt  it  to  the 
Use  of  the  Cadets  of  the  U.  S.  Mil- 
itary Academy.    By  Edward  H. 

COURTENAY.  8VO. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  ME- 
CHANICS. By  Professors  Mose- 
ley  and  Renwick.  18mo.  Engra- 
vings. 

The  SCIENCE  of  MECHAN- 
ICS applied  to  Practical  Purposes. 
By  James  Renwick,  LL.D.  18mo. 
Engravings. 

CHAPTAL'S  CHYMISTRY  ap- 
plied to  AGRICULTURE.  A 
New  Translation,  with  valuable  Se- 
lections from  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
and  others. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  of 
CHEMISTRY  familiarly  explained. 
By  Professor  Renwick.  18mo. 
With  numerous  Illustrative  Engra- 
vings. 
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NATURAL    HISTOR  Y.  P  OETRY,    AND    THE  DRAMA. 


NATURAL 

A  POPULAR  GUIDE  t3  the 
OBSERVATION  of  NATURE; 
or,  Hints  of  Inducement  to  the  Study 
ol  Natural  Productions  and  Appear- 
ances, in  their  Connexions  and  Re- 
lations. By  Robert  Mudie.  18ino. 
Engravings. 

NATURAL  HISTORY;  or,  Un- 
cle Philip's  Conversations  with  the 
Children  about  Tools  and  Trades 
among  the  Inferior  Animals.  18mo. 
With  Illustrative  Engravings. 

The  HAND,  its  Mechanism  and 
Vital  Endowments,  as  evincing  De- 
sign. By  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
K.G.H.,  F.R.S.  L.  &  E  ,  &c.  12mo. 

The  NATURAL  HISTORY  of 
QUADRUPEDS.  18mo.  Numer- 
ous Engravings. 

The  ELEPHANT  as  he  exists 
in  a  Wild  State,  and  as  he  has  been 
made  subservient,  in  Peace  and 
in  War,  to  the  Purposes  of  Man. 
18mo.  Illustrated  by  numerous  En- 
gravings. 

The  NATURAL  HISTORY  of 
BIRDS  ;  their  Architecture,  Habits, 
&c.  I8mo.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trative Engravings. 


HISTORY. 

J    The  NATURAL  HISTORY  of 
I  INSECTS.    2  vols.  18mo.  Engra- 
vings. 

A  MANUAL  of  CONCHOLO- 
GY,  according  to  the  System  laid 
down  by  Lamarck,  with  the  late  Im- 
provements by  De  Blainville.  Ex- 
emplified and  arranged  for  the  Use 
j  of  Students.  By  Thomas  W'yatt, 
M  A.  Illustrated  by  36  Plates,  con- 
taining more  than  two  hundred 
Types  drawn  from  the  Natural 
Shell.  8vo. 

Also  an  Edition  with  coloured 
Plates. 

The  AMERICAN  FOREST; 
or.  Uncle  Philip's  Conversations 
with  the  Children  about  the  Trees 
of  America.  18mo.  WTith  numerous 
Engravings. 

VEGETABLE  SUBSTANCES 
used  for  the  Food  of  Man.  18mo. 
With  numerous  Engravings. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  GEOL- 
OGY, for  Popular  Use ;  containing 
a  Description  of  the  Geological  For- 
mation and  Mineral  Resources  of  the 
United  States.  By  Charles  A. 
Lee,  A.M.,  M.D.  18mo.  Engra- 
vings. 


POETRY,  AND 

POEMS,  by  William  Cullen 
Bryant.  New  Edition^  enlarged. 
12mo.    With  a  Vignette. 

FANNY,  with  other  Poems.  By 
Fitz-Greene  Halleck.  12mo. 
With  a  Vignette. 

POEMS,  by  Fitz-Greene  Hal- 
leck,  Esq.    12mo.  Vignette. 

The  RIVALS  of  ESTE,  and 
other  Poems.  By  James  G.  Brooks 
and  Mary  E.  Brooks.  12mo. 

SELECTIONS  from  the 
AMERICAN  POETS.  By  W.  C. 
Bryant,  Esq.  18mo. 

SELECTIONS  from  FOR- 
EIGN POETS.  By  Fitz-Greene 
Halleck,  Esq.    2  vols.  18mo. 

The  SIAMESE  TWINS.  A 
Satirical  Tale  of  the  Times,  &c. 
By  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer.  12mo. 


THE  DRAMA. 

VIRGIL.  The  Eclogues  transla- 
ted by  W  rang  ham,  the  Georgics  by 
Sotheby,  and  the  JEneid  by  Dry- 
den.    2  vols.  18mo.  Portrait. 

HORACE.  Translated  by  Philip 
Francis,  D.D.  With  an  Appendix, 
containing  Translations  of  various 
Odes.  &c,  by  Ben  Jonson,  Cow- 
ley, Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Ad- 
dison,  Swift,   Bentley,  Chat- 

TKRTON,  G.  WAKEriELD,  PORSON, 

Byron,  &c,  and  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  Poets  of  the  present 
Day.  And 

PH^EDRUS.  With  the  Appen- 
dix of  Gudius.  Translated  by 
Christopher  Smart,  A.M.  2vols. 
18mo.    With  a  Portrait. 

OVID.  Translated  by  Dryden, 
Pope,  Cong  rev  e,  Addison,  and 
others.    2  vols.  18mo.  Portrait. 
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POETRY,    AND    THE     DRAM  A.  M  ISCELLANEOUS. 


The  REBEL,  and  other  Tales. 
By  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer,  M.P. 
12mo. 

ATALANTIS:  A  Story  of  the 
Sea.  By  W.  Gilmore  Simms,  Esq. 
8vo. 

HOMER.  Translated  by  Alex- 
ander Pope,  Esq.  3  vols.  18mo. 
Portrait. 

JUVENAL.  Translated  by 
Charles  Badham,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
New  Edition.  With  an  Appendix, 
containing  Imitations  of  the  Third 
and  Tenth  Satires.  By  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson.  And 

PERSIUS.  Translated  by  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  W.  Drummond,  F.R.S. 
18mo.  Portrait. 

PINDAR.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  C.  A.  Wheelwright.  And 

ANACREON.  Translated  by 
Thomas  Bourne,  Esq.  18mo. 
Portrait. 

The  DRAMATIC  WORKS  and 
POEMS  of  WILLIAM  SHAKS- 
PEARE.  With  Notes,  original  and 
selected,  and  Introductory  Remarks 
to  each  Play,  by  Samuel  Weller 
Singer,  F.S.A.,  and  a  Life  of  the 
Poet,  by  Charles  Symmons,  D.D. 
8vo.    "With  numerous  Engravings. 

The  DRAMATIC  WORKS  of 
WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE,  with 
the  Corrections  and  Illustrations  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  G.  Steevens,  and 
others.  Revised  by  Isaac  Reed, 
Esq.  6  vols,  crown  8vo.  With  a 
Portrait  and  other  Engravings. 


VELA  SCO:  a  Tragedy,  in  five 
Acts.    By  Epes  Sargent.  12mo. 

Thb  PLAYS  of  PHILIP  MAS- 
SING ER.  3  vols.  18mo.  With  a 
Portrait. 

The  DRAMATIC  WORKS  of 
JOHN  FORD.  With  Notes,  crit- 
ical and  explanatory.  In  2  vols. 
18mo. 

DRAMATIC  SCENES  from 
REAL  LIFE.  By  Lady  Morgan. 
2  vols.  12mo. 

The  DOOM  of  DEVORGOIL, 
aMelo-Drama.  AUCHINDRANE; 
or,  the  Ayrshire  Tragedy.  By  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  12mo. 

iESCHYLUS.  Translated  by 
the  Rev.  R.  Potter,  M.A.  18mo. 

SOPHOCLES.  Translated  by 
Thomas  Francklin,  D.D.  18mo. 
Writh  a  Portrait. 

EURIPIDES.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  R.  Potter,  M.A.  3  vols.  18mo. 
Portrait. 

RICHELIEU;  or,  the  Conspira- 
cy :  a  Play,  in  five  Acts.   With  His- 
torical Odes.    By  Sir  Lytton  Bul- 
i  wer.  12mo. 

The  LADY  of  LYONS  :  a  Play, 
in  five  Acts.  By  Sir  Lytton  Bul- 
wer. 12mo. 

The  SEA-CAPTAIN;  or,  the 
Birthright.  A  Play,  in  five  Acts. 
By  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer.  12mo. 

BLANCHE  of  NAVARRE.  A 
Play,  in  five  Acts.  By  G.  P«,R. 
James,  Esq.  12mo. 


MISCELL 

The  WORKS  of  JOSEPH 
ADDISON.  3  vols.  8vo,  embracing 
"  The  Spectator."  Portrait. 

The  WORKS  of  HENRY 
MACKENZIE,  Esq.  Complete  in 
one  vol.  12mo.  Portrait. 

The  COMPLETE  WORKS  of 
EDMUND  BURKE.  WTith  a  Me- 
moir.   3  vols.  8vo.  Portrait. 

The  WORKS  of  CHARLES 
LAMB.  Complete— with  his  Life, 
by  Talfourd.  In  2  vols.  12mo. 
Portrait. 


A  N  E  O  U  S. 

The  WORKS  of  JOHN  DRY- 
DEN,  in  Verse  and  Prose.  With  a 
Life,  by  the  Rev.  John  Mitford. 
2  vols.  8vo.  Portrait. 

The  WORKS  of  HANNAH 
MORE.  7 vols.  12mo.  Illustrations 
to  each  volume. 

The  same  work  in  2  vols,  royal 
8vo,  with  Illustrations. 

Also  an  Edition  in  one  vol.  royal 
8vo,  with  a  Portrait,  &c. 

LITERARY  REMAINS  of  the 
late  HENRY  NEELE.  8vo. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  WORKS  of  LORD  CHES- 
TERFIELD, including  his  Letters 
to  his  Son.  With  a  Life  of  the  Au- 
thor. 8vo. 

The  WRITINGS  of  ROBERT 
C.  SANDS,  in  Prose  and  Verse. 
With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  In  2 
vols.  8vo.    With  a  Portrait. 

The  MISCELLANEOUS 
WORKS  of  REV.  JOHN  WES- 
LEY.   3  vols.  8vo. 

SELECTIONS  from  the 
WORKS  of  DR.  SAMUEL 
JOHNSON.  With  a  Life  and  Por- 
trait.   2  vols.  18mo. 

SELECTIONS  from  the 
WORKS  of  DR.  GOLDSMITH. 
With  a  Life  and  Portrait.  18mo. 

SELECTIONS  from  the 
WRITINGS  of  WASHINGTON. 
2  vols.  18mo. 

SELECTIONS  from  the 
SPECTATOR:  embracing  the 
most  interesting  Papers  by  Addison, 
Steele,  and  others.    2  vols.  18mo. 

LETTERS,  CON  VERSA- 
TIONS,  and  RECOLLECTIONS 
of  the  late  S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 
12mo. 

SPECIMENS  of  the  TABLE 
TALK  of  the  late  SAMUEL 
TAYLOR  COLERIDGE.  12mo. 

OUTLINES  of  IMPERFECT 
and  DISORDERED  MENTAL 
ACTION.  By  Thomas  C.  Upham, 
Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Phi- 
losophy m  Bowdoin  College.  18mo. 

MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY;  em- 
bracing the  three  Departments  of  the 
Intellect,  Sensibilities,  and  Will.  By 
Thomas  C.  Upham.    3  vols.  12mo. 

A  PHILOSOPHICAL  and 
PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on 
the  WILL.  -  By  Professor  Upham. 

INQUIRIES  concerning  the 
INTELLECTUAL  POWERS, 
and  the  Investigation  of  Truth.  By 
John  Abercrombie,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
With  Questions.  18mo. 

The  PHILOSOPHY  of  the 
MORAL  FEELINGS.  By  John 
Abkrcrombie,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  With 
Questions.  18mo. 

MINIATURE  LEXICON  of 
the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 
By  Lyman  Cobb.  48mo. 


„  ENGLISH  SYNONYMES. 
With  copious  Illustrations  and  Ex- 
planations, drawn  from  the  best 
Writers.  By  George  Crabb,  M.A. 
8vo. 

INFANTRY  TACTICS  ;  or, 
Rules  for  the  Exercise  and  Manoeu- 
vres of  the  United  States'  Infantry. 
New  Edition.  By  Major-General 
Scott,  U.  S.  Army.  [Published  by 
Authority.]    3  vols.  18mo.  Plates. 

The  PERCY  ANECDOTES. 
Revised  Edition.  To  which  is  add- 
ed, a  valuable  Collection  of  Ameri- 
can Anecdotes,  original  and  selected. 
8vo.  Portraits. 

ANECDOTES,  Literary,  Moral, 
Religious,  and  Miscellaneous.  Com- 
piled by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Hoes  and 
Way.  8vo. 

ALGIC  RESEARCHES.  Com- 
prising Inquiries  respecting  the  Men- 
tal Characteristics  of  the  North 
American  Indians.  First  Series. 
Indian  Tales  and  Legends.  By 
Henry  Rowe  Schoolcraft.  2 
vols.  12mo. 

INDIAN  TRAITS;  being 
Sketches  of  the  Manners,  Customs, 
and  Character  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Natives.  By  B.  B.  Thatcher, 
Esq.    2  vols.  18mo.  Engravings. 

GEORGIA  SCENES.  Ne.w 
Edition.  With  original  Illustra- 
tions. 12mo. 

HOW  to  OBSERVE.  — MOR- 
ALS and  MANNERS.  By  Har- 
riet Martineau.  12mo. 

The  LETTERS  of  the  BRIT- 
ISH SPY.  By  William  Wirt, 
Esq.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  the  Author. 
12mo.  Portrait. 

ZIOiVS  SONGSTER.  Com- 
piled by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Mason. 
48mo. 

The  COOK'S  ORACLE  and 
Housekeeper's  Manual.  Containing 
Receipts  for  Cookery,  and  Directions 
for  Carving.  With  a  Complete  Sys- 
tem of  Cookery  for  Catholic  Fami- 
lies. By  William  Kitchiner, 
M.D.  12mo. 

MODERN  AMERICAN  COOK- 
ERY. With  a  List  of  Family  Med- 
ical Receipts,  and  a  valuable  Mis- 
cellany. By  Miss  P.  Smith.  16mo. 
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Published    by    Harper    cf*  brothers. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  FAIRY  BOOK.  16mo.  II 
lustrated  with  81  Woodcuts,  by  Ad- 
ams. 

A  NEW  HIEROGLYPHIC AL 
BIBLE,  with  400  Cuts,  by  Adams. 
16mo.  | 

The  LIFE  and  SURPRISING 
ADVENTURES  of  ROBINSON 
CRUSOE,  of  York,  Mariner.  With 
a  Biographical  Account  of  De  Foe. 
Illustrated  with  50  characteristic 
Engravings,  by  Adams.  12mo. 

The  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS. 
With  a  Life  of  Bunyan,  by  Robert 
Southey,  LL.D.  New  and  beauti- 
ful Edition,  splendidly  illustrated 
with  50  Engravings,  by  Adams. 
12mo. 

The  LIFE  of  CHRIST,  in  the 
Words  of  the  Evangelists.  A  com- 
plete Harmony  of  the  Gospel  History 
of  our  Saviour.  Small  4to.  With 
30  Engravings  on  Wood,  by  Adams. 

EVENINGS  at  HOME;  or,  the 
Juvenile  Budget  opened.  By  Dr. 
Aikin  and  Mrs.  Barbauld.  Small 
4to.    With  34  Engravings  on  Wood. 

The  FARMER'S  INSTRUCT- 
ER;  consisting  of  Essays,  ttractical 
Directions,  and  Hints  for  the  Man- 
agement of  the  Farm,  Garden.  &c. 
By  the  Hon.  Judge  Buel.  2  vols. 
18mo.    With  Engravings. 

A  TREATISE  on  AGRICUL- 
TURE; comprising  a  Concise  His- 
tory of  its  Origin  and  Progress  ;  the 
present  Condition  of  the  Art  abroad 
and  at  home,  and  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Husbandry.  To  which 
is  added  a  Dissertation  on  the  Kitch- 
en and  Frmt  Garden.  By  General 
John  Armstrong.  With  Notes,  by 
the  Hon.  Judge  Buel.  18mo. 

The  USEFUL  ARTS,  popularly 
treated.  18mo.  With  numerous  il- 
lustrative Woodcuts. 

ENGLAND  and  AMERICA. 
A  Comparison  of  the  Social  and  Po- 
litical State  of  both  Nations.  8vo. 

FRANCE:  SOCIAL,  LITER- 
ARY, and  POLITICAL.  By  H. 
L.  BrjLWER,  Esq.,  M.P.  2  vols. 
12mx 

ENGLAND  and  the  ENG- 
LISH. By  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer, 
M.P.    2  vols.  12mo. 


PUBLIC    and  PRIVATE 

ECONOMY:  Illustrated  by  Obser- 
vations made  in  Europe  in  1836-7. 
In  three  Parts.  By  Theodore 
Sedgwick.    3  vols.  12mo. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  Its 
Objects  stated  and  explained,  and  its 
Principles  familiarly  and  practically 
illustrated.  18mo. 

LETTERS  to  YOUNG  LA- 
DIES. By  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney. 
12mo. 

LETTERS  to  MOTHERS.  By 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney.  12mo. 

DOMESTIC  DUTIES;  or,  In- 
structions to  Young  Married  Ladies 
on  the  Management  of  their  House- 
holds, and  the  Regulation  of  their 
Conduct  in  the  various  Relations  and 
Duties  of  Married  Life.  By  Mrs. 
W.  Parkes.  With  Improvements. 
12mo. 

SLAVERY  in  the  UNITED 
STATES.  By  J.  K.  Paulding, 
Esq.  18mo. 

DISCOURSES  and  ADDRESS- 
ES on  Subjects  of  American  History, 
Arts,  and  Literature.  By  Gulian 
C.  Ver planck.  12mo. 

LETTERS  on  DEMONOLOGY 
and  WITCHCRAFT.  By  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  18mo.  Engra- 
ving. 

FESTIVALS,  GAMES,  and 
AM  US  E  ME  NTS,  Ancient  and  Mod- 
ern. By  Horatio  Smith,  Esq. 
With  Additions  by  Samuel  Wood- 
worth,  Esq.,  of  New-York.  18mo. 

LECTURES  on  GENERAL 
LITERATURE,  POETRY,  &c 
By  James  Montgomery.  I8mo. 

A  TREATISE  on  LAN- 
GUAGE ;  or,  the  Relations  which 
Words  bear  to  Things.  By  A.  B. 
Johnson.  12mo. 

The  ORATIONS  of  DEMOS- 
THENES. Translated  by  Thomas 
Leland,  D.D.  2  vols.  18mo.  Por- 
trait. 

CICERO.  The  Orations  trans- 
lated by  Duncan,  the  Offices  by 
Cockman,  and  the  Cato  and  La?lius 
by  Melmoth.  3  vols.  18mo.  Por- 
trait. 

The  PLEASURES  and  AD- 
VANTAGES of  SCIENCE.  By 
Alonzo  Potter,  D.D.  18mo. 
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Valuable    Standard  Works 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


On  the  IMPROVEMENT  of 
SOCIETY  by  the  Diffusion  of 
Knowledge.  By  Thomas  Dick, 
LL.D.  18mo. 

PRACTICAL  EDUCATION. 
By  Richard  Lovkll  Edgeworth 
and  Maria  Edgeworth.  12mo. 

The  DISTRICT  SCHOOL.  By 
J.  O.  Taylor.  12mo. 

UNCLE  PHILIP'S  CONVER- 
SATIONS with  the  CHILDREN 
about  the  WHALE-FISHERY 
and  POLAR  SEAS.  2vols.  18mo. 
Numerous  Engravings. 

The  HOUSEHOLD  BOOK. 
By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Potter.  18mo. 

EVENING  READINGS  in 
NATURE  and  MAN.  Selected 
and  arranged  by  Alonzo  Potter, 
D.D.  18mo. 

A  FAMILIAR  TREATISE  on 
the  CONSTITUTION  of  the 
UNITED  STATES.  18mo. 

SKETCHES  of  AMERICAN 
ENTERPRISE.    2  vols.  18mo. 

The  WONDERS  of  NATURE 
and  ART.  18mo.  Numerous  En- 
gravings. 

The  POOR  RICH  MAN  and 
the  RICH  POOR  MAN.  By  Miss 
C.  M.  Sedgwick.  18mo. 

The  SWISS  FAMILY  ROB- 
INSON ;  or,  Adventures  of  a  Father 
and  Mother  and  Four  Sons  on  a 
Desert  Island.  The  Progress  of  the 
Story  forming  a  clear  Illustration  of 
the  First  Principles  of  Natural  His- 
tory, and  many  Branches  of  Science 
which  most  immediately  apply  to 
the  Business  of  Life.  2  vols.  18ino. 
Engravings. 

LIVE  and  LET  LIVE.  By 
Miss  C.  M.  Sedgwick.  18mo. 


„  The  SON  of  a  GENIUS.  A 
Tale  for  the  Use  of  Youth.  By  Mrs. 
Hofland.    18mo.  Engravings. 

The  YOUNG  CRUSOE;  or, 
the  Shipwrecked  Boy.  Containing 
an  Account  of  his  Shipwreck,  and  of 
his  Residence  alone  upon  an  Unin- 
habited Island.  By  Mrs.  Hofland. 
18mo.  Engravings. 

The  CLERGYMAN'S  OR- 
PHAN, and  other  Tales.  By  a 
Clergyman.  For  the  Use  of  Youth. 
18mo.  Engravings. 

The  ORNAMENTS  DISCOV- 
ERED.   By  Mrs.  Hughs.  Engra- 

>  ings. 

DIARY  of  a  PHYSICIAN. 
New  Edition.    3  vols.  18mo. 

NO  FICTION:  a  Narrative 
founded  on  Recent  and  Interesting 
Facts.  By  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Reed,  D.D.    New  Edition.  12mo. 

MARTHA:  a  Memorial  of  an 
only  and  beloved  Sister.  By  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Reed,  Author  of 
"  No  Fiction."  12mo. 

The  MECHANIC.  By  Rev.  C. 
B.  Tayler.  18mo. 

LETTERS  to  ADA.  By  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Pise.  18mo. 

LETTERS  of  J.  DOWNING, 
Major,  Downingville  Militia,  Second 
Brigade,  to  his  Old  Friend  Mr. 
Dwight,  of  the  New-York  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser.   18mo.  Engravings. 

SCENES  in  OUR  PARISH. 
By  a  "  Country  Parson's"  Daughter. 
12mo. 

The  SIBYL'S  LEAVES.  By 
Mrs.  Coley. 

The  NOTE-BOOK  of  a 
COUNTRY  CLERGYMAN. 
18mo. 


FAMILY  LIBRARY. 


Abundantly  illustrated  by  Maps,  Portraits,  and 

Nos.  L  2,  3.  The  History  of  the 
Jews.    By  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman. 

4,  5.  The  Life  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte.   By  J.  G.  Lockhart,  Esq. 

6.  The  Life  of  Nelson.    By  Rob- 
ert Southey,  LL.D. 

7.  The  Life  and  Actions  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Williams. 


other  Engravings  on  steel,  copper,  and  wood. 

8.  74.  The  Natural  History  of  In- 

sects 

9.  The  Life  of  Lord  Byron.  By 
John  Gait,  Esq. 

10.  The  Life  of  Mohammed.  By 
the  Rev.  George  Bush. 

11.  Letters  on  Demonology  and 
Witchcraft.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Bart. 
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THE     FAMILY  LIBRARY. 


12,  13.  History  of  the  Bible.  By 
the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig. 

14.  Narrative  of  Discovery  and 
Adventure  in  the  Polar  Seas  and 
Regions.  By  Professors  Leslie  and 
Jameson,  and  Hugh  Murray. 

15.  The  Life  and  Times  of  George 
the  Fourth.  By  the  Rev.  George 
Croly. 

16.  Narrative  of  Discovery  and 
Adventure  in  Africa.  By  Professor 
Jameson,  and  James  Wilson  and 
Hugh  Murray,  Esqrs. 

17.  18,  19,  66,  67.  Lives  of  the 
most  Eminent  Painters  and  Sculp- 
tors.   By  Allan  Cunningham,  Esq. 

20.  History  of  Chivalry  and  the 
Crusades.    By  G.  P.  R.  James. 

21,  22.  The  Life  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots.  By  Henry  Glassford  Bell, 
Esq. 

23.  A  View  of  Ancient  and  Mod- 
ern E?ypt.  By  the  Rev.  M.  Rus- 
sell, LL.D. 

24.  History  of  Poland.  By  James 
Fletcher,  Esq. 

25.  Festivals,  Games,  and  Amuse- 
ments.   By  Horatio  Smith,  Esq. 

26.  Life  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  By 
Sir  David  Brewster,  K.B.,  &c. 

27.  Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land,  i 
By  the  Rev.  If.  Russell,  LL.D. 

28.  Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Jo- 
sephine.   By  John  S.  Memes,  LL.D. 

29.  The  Court  and  Camp  of  Bo- 
naparte. 

30.  Lives  and  Voyages  of  Drake, 
Cavendish,  and  Dampier.  v 

31.  Description  of  Pitcairn's  Isl- 
and and  its  Inhabitants  ;  with  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Mutiny  of  the  Ship 
Bounty,  &c.    By  J.  Barrow,  Esq. 

32.  72,  84.  Sacred  History  of  the 
World,  as  displayed  in  the  Creation 
and  Subsequent  Events  to  the  Del- 
uge.   By  Sharon  Turner,  F.S. A. 

33.  34.  Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Fe- 
male  Sovereigns.  By  Mrs.  Jameson. 

35,  36.  Journal  of  an  Expedition 
to  explore  the  Course  and  Termina- 
tion of  the  Niger.  By  Richard  and 
John  Lander. 

37.  Inquiries  concerning  the  Intel- 
lectual Powers,  and  the  Investigation 
of  Truth.    By  John  Abercrombie. 

38,  39,  40.  Lives  of  Celebrated 
Travellers.  By  James  Augustus  St. 
John. 

41,  42.  Life  of  Frederic  the  Sec- 
ond, King  of  Prussia.  By  Lord 
Dover. 


43,  44.  Sketches  from  Venetian 
History.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Smedley, 
M.A. 

45,  46.  Indian  Biography;  or,  an 
Historical  Account  of  those  Individ- 
uals who  have  been  distinguished 
among  the  North  American  Natives 
as  Orators,  Warriors,  Statesmen,  and 
other  Remarkable  Characters.  By 

B.  B.  Thatcher,  Esq. 

47,  4S,  49.  Historical  and  Descrip- 
tive Account  of  British  India.  By 
Hugh  Murray,  Esq.,  James  Wilson, 
Esq.,  R.  K.  Greville,  LL.D.,  White- 
law  Ainslie,  M.D.,  Wiriiam  Rhind, 
Esq.,  Professor  Jameson,  Professor* 
Wallace,  and  Captain  Clarence  Dal- 
rimple. 

50.  Letters  on  Natural  Magic. 
By  Dr.  Brewster. 

51,  52.  Historv  of  Ireland.    By  W. 

C.  Taylor,  Esq. 

53.  Historical  View  of  the  Prog- 
ress of  Discovery  on  the  Northern 
Coasts  of  North  America.    By  P. 

F.  Tytler,  Esq. 

54.  The  Travels  and  Researches 
of  Alexander  Von  Humboldt.  By 
W.  Macgiilivray,  A.M. 

55.  56.  Letters  of  Euler  on  Differ- 
ent Subjects  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
Translated  by  Hunter.  With  Notes, 
&c,  by  Sir  David  Brewster  and  John 
Griscom,  LL.D. 

57.  A  Popular  Guide  to  the  Ob- 
servation of  Nature.  By  Robert 
Mudie. 

58.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Moral 
Feelings.    By  John  Abercrombie. 

59.  On  the  Improvement  of  Soci- 
etv  by  the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge. 
By  Thomas  Dick,  LL.D. 

60.  History  of  Charlemagne.  By 

G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq. 

61.  Nubia  and  Abyssinia.  By  the 
Rev.  M.  Russell,  LL.D. 

62.  63.  The  Life  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well.   By  the  Rev.  M.  Russell. 

64.  Lectures  on  General  Litera- 
ture, Poetry,  &c.  By  James  Mont- 
gomery. 

65.  "Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Peter 
the  Great.    By  John  Barrow,  Esq. 

66.  67.  The  Lives  of  the  most 
Eminent  Painters  and  Sculptors. 
By  Allan  Cunningham.    2d  Series. 

68,  69.  The  History  of  Arabia. 
By  Andrew  Crichton. 

70.  Historical  and  Descriptive  Ac- 
count of  Persia.  By  James  B.  Fra- 
ser,  Esq. 
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Valuable    Standard     W  o  r  h  s 


CLASSICAL 

I 


71 .  The  Principles  of  Physiology, 
applied  to  the  Preservation  of  Health, 
and  to  the  Improvement  of  Physical 
and  Mental  Kducation.    By  Andrew 
Combe,  M.D. 

72.  Sacred  History  of  the  World. 
By  Sharon  Turner,  F.S.A.    2d  vol. 

73.  History  and  Present  Condition 
of  the  Barbary  States.  By  the  Rev. 
M.  Russell,  LL.D.  ' 

74.  The  Natural  History*  of  In- 
sects.   Vol.  2. 

75, 76.  A  Life  of  Washington.  By 
J.  K.  Paulding,  Esq. 

77.  The  Philosophy  of  Living.  By 
Valeb  Ticknor,  A.M. 

78.  The  Earth  :  its  Physical  Con- 
dition  and  most  Remarkable  Phe- 
nomena.   By  W.  M.  Higgins. 

79.  A  Compendious  History  of 
Italy.    Translated  by  Nath.  Greene. 

80.  81.  The  Chinese.  By  John 
Francis  Davis,  F.R.S. 

82.  An  Historical  Account  of  the 
Circumnavigation  of  the  Globe,  &c. 
63.   Celestial   Scenery ;   or,  the 


LIBRARY. 

Wonders  of  the  Planetary  System 
displayed.   By  Thomas  Dick,  LL.D. 

84.  Sacred  History  of  the  World. 
By  Sharon  Turner,  F.S.A.    Vol.  3. 

85.  Animal  Mechanism  and  Phys- 
iology.   Bv  John  H.  Gnscom,  M.D. 

86.  8?,  88.  89,  90,  91.  Universal 
History.  By  the  Hon.  Alexander 
Fraser  Tytler  and  Rev.  E.  Nares. 

92,  93.  The  Life  and  Works  of 
Dr.  Franklin. 

94,  95.  The  Pursuit  of  Knowledge 
under  Difficulties  ;  its  Pleasures  and 
Rewards. 

96,  97.  Paley's  Natural  Theology. 
WTith  Notes,  &c,  by  Henry  Lord 
Brougham,  Sir  Charles  Bell,  and  A. 
Potter,  D.D. 

98.  Natural  History  of  Birds ;  their 
Architecture,  Habits,  &c. 

99.  The  Sidereal  Heavens,  and 
other  Subjects  connected  with  As- 
tronomy.   By  '!  homas  Dick,  LL.D. 

100.  Outlines  of  Imperfect  and  Dis- 
ordered Mental  Action.  By  Profes- 
sor Upharru 


CLASSICAL  LIBRARY. 


With  Portraits  on  steel. 


I,  2.  Xenophon.  (Anabasis,  trans- 
lated by  Edward  Spelman,  Esq., 
Cvropaedia,  by  the  Hon.  M.  A.  Coop- 
er) 

3,  4.  The  Orations  of  Demosthe- 
nes. Translated  by  Thomas  Leland, 
D.D. 

5.  Sallust.  Translated  by  Wil- 
liam Rose,  M.A. 

6,  7.  Caesar.  Translated  by  Wil- 
liam Duncan. 

8,  9,  10.  Cicero.  The  Orations 
translated  by  Duncan,  the  Offices  by 
Cockman,  and  the  Cato  and  Lselius 
by  Mel  moth. 

II,  12.  Virgil.  The  Eclogues 
translated  by  Wrangham,  the  Geor- 
gics  by  Sotheby,  and  the  ^Eneid  by 
Dryden. 

13.  ^Eschylus.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  R.  Potter,  xM.A. 

14.  Sophocles.  Translated  by 
Thomas  Francklin,  D.D. 

15,16,17.  Euripides.  Translated 
by  the  Rev.  R.  Potter,  M.A. 

18,  19.  Horace.    Translated  by 


Philip  Francis,  D.D.  With  an  Ap- 
pendix, containing  Translations  of 
various  Odes,  &c,  by  Ben  Jonson, 
Cowley,  Milton,  Dryden,  &c.  And 

Phaedrus.  With  the  Appendix  of 
Gudius.  Translated  by  Christopher 
Smart,  A.M. 

20,  21.  Ovid.  Translated  by  Dry- 
den, Pope,  Congreve,  Addison,  and 
others. 

22,  23.  Thucydides.  Translated 
by  William  Smith,  A.M. 

24,  25,  26,  27,  28.  Livy.  Transla- 
ted bv  George  Baker,  A.M. 

29,'30,  31.  Herodotus.  Translated 
by  the  Rev.  WTilliam  Beloe. 

32,  33,  34.  Homer.  Translated 
by  Alexander  Pope,  Esq. 

35.  Juvenal.  Translated  by 
Charles  Badham,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  And 

Persius.  Translated  by  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Sir  W.  Drummond. 

36.  Pindar.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  C.  A.  Wheelwright.  And 

Anacreon.  Translated  by  Thom- 
as Bourne,  Esq. 
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CHOOL      DISTRICT  LIBRARY. 


BOYS'  AND   GIRLS'  LIBRARY. 

Illustrated  by  numerous  Engra\  ings. 


No  I.  Lives  of  the  Apostles  and 
Early  Martyrs  of  the  Church. 

2,  3.  The  Swiss  Family  Robin- 
son ;  or,  Adventures  of  a  Father  and 
Mother  and  Four  Sons  on  a  Desert 
Island. 

4,  13,  18.  Sunday  Evenings.  By 
the  Author  of  "  the  Infant  Christian's 
First  Catechism." 

5.  The  Son  of  a  Genius.  By  Mrs. 
Holland. 

6.  Natural  History.  By  Uncle 
Philip. 

7,  8.  Indian  Traits.  By  B.  B. 
Thatcher,  Esq. 

9,  10,  11.  Tales  from  American 
History.  By  the  Author  of  "  Ameri- 
can Popular  Lessons." 

12.  The  Young  Crusoe ;  or,  the 
Shipwrecked  Boy.  By  Mrs.  Hof- 
land. 

14.  Perils  of  the  Sea ;  being  Au- 
thentic Narratives  of  Remarkable 
and  Affecting  Disasters  upon  the 
Deep. 

15.  Sketches  of  the  Lives  of  Dis- 


tinguished Females.  By  an  Ameri- 
can Lady. 

16.  Caroline  Westerley ;  or,  the 
Young  Traveller  from  Ohio.  By 
Mrs.  Phelps  (formerly  Mrs  Lincoln). 

17.  The  Clergyman's  Orphan,  and 
other  Tales.    By  a  Clergyman. 

19.  The  Ornaments  Discovered. 
By  Mrs.  Hughs. 

20.  Evidences  of  Christianity.  By 
Uncle  Philip. 

21.  History  of  Virginia.  By  Un- 
cle Philip. 

22.  The  American  Forest.  By 
Uncle  Philip. 

23,24.  History  of  New-York.  By 
Uncle  Philip. 

25.  Tales  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution.   By  B.  B.  Thatcher. 

26,27.  The  Whale-fishery  and  the 
Polar  Seas.    By  Uncle  Philip. 

28,  29.  History  of  Massachusetts. 
By  Uncle  Philip. 

30, 31 .  History  of  New-Hampshire. 
By  Uncle  Philip. 


SCHOOL  DISTRICT  LIBRARY. 

Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings. 


FIRST  SERIES. 


Nos.  1,2.  A  Life  of  Washington. 
By  J.  K.  Paulding,  Esq. 

3.  The  Poor  Rich  Man  and  the 
Rich  Poor  Man.  By  Miss  C.  M. 
Sedgwick. 

4,  5.  The  Swiss  Family  Robin- 
son ;  or,  Adventures  of  a  Father  and 
Mother  and  Four  Sons  on  a  Desert 
Island. 

6,  7.  The  Natural  History  of  In- 
sects. 

8.  The  Son  of  a  Genius.  By  Mrs. 
Hofland. 

9,  10,  11.  American  History.  By 
the  Author  of  "  American  Popular 
Lessons." 

12.  American  Revolution.  By  B. 
B.  Thatcher,  Esq. 

13,  14.  The  Life  of  Napoleon  Bo- 
naparte.   By  J.  G.  Lockhart,  Esq. 

15.  The  Principles  of  Physiology 
applied  to  the  Preservation  of  Health, 
and  to  the  Improvement  of  Physical 


and  Mental  Education.  By  Andrew 
Combe,  M.D. 

16,  17.  Indian  Traits.  By  B.  B. 
Thatcher,  Esq. 

18.  Narrative  of  Discovery  and 
Adventure  in  Africa.  By  Professor 
Jameson,  and  James  Wilson  and 
Hugh  Murray,  Esqrs. 

19.  The  American  Forest.  By 
Uncle  Philip. 

20.  A  Popular  Guide  to  the  Obser- 
vation of  Nature.  By  Robert  Mudie. 

21.  Perils  of  the  Sea ;  being  Au- 
thentic Narratives  of  Remarkable 
and  Affecting  Disasters  upon  the 
Deep. 

22.  Inquiries  concerning  the  Intel- 
lectual Powers  and  the  Investigation 
of  Truth.  By  John  Abercrombie, 
M.D.,  F.R.S. 

23.  Lectures  on  General  Litera- 
|  ture,  Poetry,  &c.  By  James  Mont- 
|  gomery. 
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24.  Celestial  Scenery ;  or,  the 
Wonders  of  the  Planetary  System 
displayed.   By  Thomas  Dick,  LL.D. 

25.  Palestine ;  or,  the  Holy  Land. 
By  Rev  M.  Russell,  LL.D. 

26.  History  of  Chivalry  and  the 
Crusades.    By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq. 

27.  The  Life  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
By  David  Brewster,  LL.D. 

28.  Live  and  Let  Live.  By  Miss 
C.  M.  Sedgwick. 

29.  30.  The  Chinese.  By  John 
Francis  Davis,  F.R.S. 

31.  An  Historical  Account  of  the 
Circumnavigation  of  the  Globe. 

32.  The  Life  and  Actions  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  By  Rev.  J.  Wil- 
liams. 

33.  34.  Letters  of  Euler  on  Differ- 
ent Subjects  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
With  Notes  and  a  Life  of  Euler,  by- 
Sir  David  Brewster ;  with  additional 
Notes,  by  John  Griscom,  LL.D. 

35.  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Peter 
the  Great.    By  John  Barrow,  Esq. 


36,  37.  The  Life  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well.   By  Rev.  M.  Russell,  LL.D. 

38.  On  the  Improvement  of  Society 
by  the  Diff  usion  of  Knowledge.  By 
Thomas  Dick,  LL.D. 

39.  The  Earth  :  its  Physical  Con- 
dition and  most  Remarkable  Phe- 
nomena.   By  W.  M.  Higgins. 

40.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Moral 
Feelings.    By  John  Abercrombie. 

41.  42.  Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Fe- 
male Sovereigns.   By  Mrs.  Jameson. 

43.  History  of  Virginia.  By  Un- 
cle Philip. 

44.  The  Ornaments  Discovered. 
By  Mary  Hughs. 

45.  Natural  History ;  or,  Tools 
and  Trades  among  Inferior  Animals. 
By  Uncle  Philip. 

46.  47.  The  Whale-fishery  and  the 
Polar  Seas.    By  Uncle  Philip. 

48.  Lives  and  Voyages  of  Early 
Navigators. 

49,  50.  History  of  New-York.  By 
William  Dunlap. 


SECOND 

Nos.  51,  52.  Life  and  Works  of 
Dr.  Franklin. 

53,  54.  The  Farmer's  Instructor; 
consisting  of  Essays,  Practical  Di- 
rections and  Hints  for  the  Manage- 
ment of  the  Farm,  Garden,  &c.  By 
the  Hon.  Judge  Buel. 

55, 56.  The  Pursuit  of  Knowledge 
under  Difficulties  ;  its  Pleasures  and 
Rewards.  Illustrated  by  Memoirs 
of  Eminent  Men. 

57.  Animal  Mechanism  and  Physi- 
ology.   By  J.  H.  Griscom,  M.D. 

58.  The  Elephant  as  he  exists  in 
a  Wild  State  and  as  he  has  been 
made  subservient,  in  Peace  and  in 
War,  to  the  Purposes  of  Man. 

59.  Vegetable  Substances  used 
for  the  Food  of  Man. 

60.  61,  62,  63,  64,  65.  Universal 
History.  By  the  Hon.  Alexander 
Eraser  Tytler  and  Rev.  E.  Nares. 

66.  Illustrations  of  Mechanics.  By 
Professors  Moseley  and  Kenwick. 

67.  Narrative  of  Discovery  and 
Adventure  in  the  Polar  Seas  and 
Regions.  By  Professors  Leslie  and 
Jameson,  and  Hugh  Murray,  Esq. 

68.  69.  Paley's  Natural  Theology. 
With  Notes,  &c,  by  Henry  Lord 
Brougham,  Sir  Charles  Bell,  and 
Alonzo  Potter,  D.D. 


9* 


SERIES. 

70,  71,  72,  73,  74,  75, 76,  77  78,  79. 
American  Biography.  Edited  by 
Jared  Sparks,  Esq. 

80.  The  Travels  and  Researches 
of  Alexander  Von  Humboldt.  By 
W.  Macgillivray,  A.M. 

81.  The  History  of  Greece.  By 
Dr.  Goldsmith.  Prepared  by  the 
Author  of  "  American  Popular  Les- 
sons," &c. 

82.  Natural  History  of  Birds. 

83.  Familiar  Illustrations  of  Nat- 
ural Philosophy.   By  Prof.  Renwick. 

84.  85.  Selections  from  the  Spec- 
tator. 

86.  The  Elements  of  Geology.  By 
Charles  A.  Lee,  A.M.,  M.D. 

87.  The  History  of  Rome.  By 
Dr.  Goldsmith.  Edited  by  H.  W. 
Herbert,  Esq. 

88.  A  Treatise  on  Agriculture.  By 
Gen.  John  Armstrong.  With  Notes, 
by  the  Hon.  Judge  Buel. 

89.  Natural  History  of  Quadrupeds. 

90.  ChaptaPs  Chymistry  applied 
to  Agriculture. 

91.  Lives  of  the  Signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  By 
N.  Dwight,  Esq. 

92.  93,  94,  95.  Plutarch's  Lives. 
Translated  by  John  Langhorne,  D.D^ 
and  William  Langhorne,  M.A. 


Published    by    Harper    cf  Brothers. 
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THIRD  SERIES. 

The  Third  Series  of  the  School  District  Library  is  now  m  preparation.   Among  many  other  valuable 
works  under  contract  and  consideration  are  the  following  : 


A  History  of  the  United  States. 
By  the  Hon.  S.  Hale.    2  vols. 

History  of  British  America.  By 
Hugh  Murray,  F.R.S.E. 

History  of  Scotland,  By  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  Bart.    2  vols. 

History  of  France.  By  E.  E. 
Crowe,  Esq.    3  vols. 

The  History  of  England.  By  T. 
Keightley.    4  vols. 

The  Science  of  Mechanics  applied 
to  Practical  Purposes.  By  James 
Renwick,  LL.D. 

History  of  the  Expedition  to  Russia 
undertaken  by  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon. By  Gen.  Count  Philip  de  Se- 
gur.    2  vols. 

History  of  the  Fine  Arts.  By  B. 
J.  Lossing,  Esq. 

Selections  from  the  Works  of  Dr. 
Johnson.    2  vols. 

Selections  from  the  Works  of  Dr. 
Goldsmith. 

Selections  from  the  American  Po- 
ets.   By  W.  C.  Bryant,  Esq. 

Selections  from  Foreign  Poets. 
By  Fitz-Greene  Halleck.    2  vols. 

The  Pleasures  and  Advantages  of 
Science.    By  A.  Potter,  D.D. 

Exemplary  and  Instructive  Biog- 
raphy.   A  new  Selection.    3  vols. 

The  Household  Book.  By  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Potter. 

Tales  from  History.  By  Agnes 
Strickland.    2  vols. 

First  Principles  of  Chemistry  fa- 
miliarly explained.  By  Professor 
Renwick. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
Dewitt  Clinton.  By  Professor  Ren- 
wick. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
General  Alexander  Hamilton.  By 
Professor  Renwick. 


The  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
Governor  John  Jay.  By  Professor 
Renwick. 

The  Life  and  Travels  of  Mungo 
Park. 

Parry's  Voyages  and  Journey  to- 
wards the  North  Pole.     2  vols. 

Life  of  Patrick  Henry.  By  Wil- 
liam Wirt. 

Political  Economy.  Its  objects 
stated  and  explained,  and  its  Princi- 
ples familiarly  and  practically  illus- 
trated. 

Evening  Readings  in  Nature  and 
Man.  Selected  and  arranged  by 
Alonzo  Potter,  D.D. 

Outlines  of  Imperfect  and  Disor- 
dered Mental  Action.  By  Professor 
Upham. 

The  Starry  Heavens  and  other 
Objects  connected  with  Astronomy. 
By  Thomas  Dick,  LL.D. 

A  familiar  Treatise  on  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

Biographies  of  Distinguished  Fe- 
males.   2  vols. 

Sketches  of  American  Enterprise. 
2  vols. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of 
Washington.    2  vols. 

The  Useful  Arts,  popularly  treated. 

The  Wonders  of  Nature  and  Art. 

History  of  Massachusetts.  By 
Uncle  Philip.    2  vols. 

History  of  New- Hampshire.  By 
Uncle  Philip.    2  vols. 

History  of  Connecticut.  By  The- 
odore Dwight,  Esq. 

A  Valuable  and  Useful  Work  for 
Farmers  and  Gardeners.  By  the 
Editors  of  "  The  Cultivator." 

A  Life  of  Commodore  Perry.  By 
Lieut.  A.  Slidell  Mackenzie. 


VlT  The  first  and  second  series  of  the  School  District  Library  have  been 
pronounced  highly  judicious,  and  have  been  recommended  by  the  public 
press,  the  governor  of  the  state,  the  superintendent  of  public  schools,  and 
other  distinguished  gentlemen,  as  the  best  selection  of  books  that  has  ever 
appeared,  and,  on  account  of  its  cheapness  and, great  value,  "admirably 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed." 

The  publishers  are  preparing  a  fourth  series,  to  consist  of  books  selected 
by  competent  persons,  and  approved  by  the  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools. 

The  volumes  embraced  in  the  School,  as  well  as  in  the  Family,  Classical, 
and  Boys'  and  Girls'  Libraries,  are  sold  either  separately  or  in  complete  sets. 
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NOVELS,    ROMANCES,    &  c. 
miss  edgeworth's  works.  12mo. 


Vol.  I.  Castle  Rackrent. — Essay 
on  Irish  Bulls. — Essay  on  Self-Jus- 
tification.—  The  Prussian  Vase. — 
The  Good  Aunt. 

Vol.  II.  Angelina.  —  The  Good 
French  Governess.  —  Mademoiselle 
Panache. —  The  Knapsack. —  Lame 
Jervas.— The  Will.— Out  of  Deht 
out  of  Danger.  —  The  Limerick 
Gloves. — The  Lottery.— Rosanna. 

Vol.  III.  Murad  the  Unlucky  — 
The  Manufacturers. — Ennui. — The 
Contrast.  —  The  Grateful  .Negro.  — 
To-morrow. — The  Dun. 

Vol.  IV.  Manoeuvring. — Almeria. 
—Vivian. 

Vol.  V.  The  Absentee.— Madame 


de  Fleury. — Emily  de  Coulanges. — 
The  Modern  Griselda. 

Vol.  VI.  Belinda. 

Vol.  VJI.  Leonora. — Letters  on 
Female  Education. — Patronage. 

Vol.  VIII.    Patronage.— Dramas. 

Vol.  IX.  Harrington.— Thoughts 
on  Bores. — Ormond. 

Vol.  X.  Helen. 

***  The  above  can  be  had  separ- 
ately or  in  sets. 

Practical  Education.  12mo. 
Frank.  12mo. 

Rosamond ;  and  other  Stories. 
12mo. 

Harry  and  Lucy.  2  vols.  12mo. 
The  Parent's  Assistant.  12mo. 


mrs.  sherwood's  works.    15  vols.  12mo. 


Vol  I.  Henry  Milner,  parts  I., 
II.,  III. 

Vol.  II.  Fairchild  Family.— Or- 
phans of  Normandy. — The  Latter 
Days. 

Vol.  III.  Little  Henry  and  his 
Bearer. — Little  Lucy  and  her  Dhaye. 
— Memoirs  of  Sergeant  Dale,  his 
Daughter,  and  the  Orphan  Mary. — 
Susan  Gray.— Lucy  Clare. — Hedge 
of  Thorns. — The  Recaptured  Negro. 
— Susannah;  or,  the  Three  Guar- 
dians.—  Theophilus  and  Sophia. — 
Abdallah,  the  Merchant  of  Bagdad. 

Vol.  IV.  The  Indian  Pilgrim.— 
The  Broken  Hyacinth.— The  Little 
Woodman. — The  Babes  in  the  Wood. 
—  Clara  Stephens.  —  The  Golden 
Clew. —  Katharine  Seward. —  Mary 
Anne. — The  Iron  Cage. — The  Little 
Beggars. 

Vol.  V.  The  Infant's  Progress.— 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest — Juliana 
Oakley. — Ermina. — Emancipation. 

Vol.  VI.  The  Governess.— The 
Little  Momiere. — The  Stranger  at 
Home. — Pere  la  Chaise. — English 
Mary. — My  Uncle  Timothy. 

Vol.  VII.  The  Nun.— Intimate 
Friends. — My  Aunt  Kate. —  Fmme- 
line  — Obedience. — The  Gipsy  Babes. 
—The  Basket-maker— The  Butter- 
fly.— Alune. — Procrastination. — The 
Mourning  Queen. 

Vol.  VIII.  Victoria. — Arzoomund. 
—The  Birthday  Present.— The  Er- 


rand Boy.— The  Orphan  Boy.— The 
Two  Sisters. — Julian  Percival. — Ed- 
ward Mansfield. — The  Infirmary. — 
Mrs.  Catharine  Crawley. — Joan  ;  or, 
Trustworthy. — The  Young  Forester. 
— The  Bitter  Sweet. — Common  Er- 
J  rors. 

Vols.  IX.,  X.,  XI  ,  and  XII.  The 
'  Lady  of  the  Manor. 

Vol.  XIII.  The  Mail-coach.— My 
Three  Uncles.— The  Old  Lady's 
Complaint. — The  Hours  of  Infancy. 
— The  Shepherd's  Fountain. — Econ- 
omy.— M  Hoc  Age."  — Old  Things 
and  New  Things.— The  Swiss  Cot- 
tage. —  Obstinacy  Punished.  —  The 
Infant's  Grave.— The  Father's  Eye. 
—The  Red  Book.— Dudley  Castle. 
— The  Happy  Grandmother.— The 
Blessed  Family. — Mv  Godmother. — 
The  Useful  Little  "Girl— Caroline 
Mordaunt. — Le  Fevre. — The  Penny 
Tract. — The  Potters'  Common.— 
The  China  Manufactory.  —  Emily 
and  her  Brothers. 

Vol.  XIV.  The  Monk  of  Cimies. 
— The  Rosary;  or,  Rosee  of  Mon- 
treux. — The  Roman  Baths. — Saint 
Hospice.— The  Violet  Leaf.— The 
Convent  of  St.  Clair. 

Vol.  XV.  The  History  of  Henry 
Milner,  Part  IV. — Sabbaths  on  the 
Continent. — The  Idler. 

***  The  above  can  be  had  in  sets 
or  in  separate  volumes. 

Roxobel.    3  vols.  18mo. 
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MISS   SEDGWICK* S  WORKS. 


The  Linwoods ;  or,  Sixty  Years 
since  in  America.    2  vols.  12mo. 

The  Poor  Rich  Man  and  the  Rich 
Poor  Man.  18mo. 


Live  and  let  Live ;  or,  Domestic 
Service  Illustrated.  18mo. 

A  Love  Token  for  Children. 
18mo. 


bulwer's  work's.  12mo. 


Pelham  ;  or,  the  Adventures  of  a 
Gentleman.    2  vols. 

The  Disowned  ;  a  Tale.    2  vols. 

Devereux.    2  vols. 

Paul  Clifford  ;  a  Tale.    2  vols. 

Kugene  Aram.    2  vols. 

The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii. 

The  Student ;  a  Series  of  Papers. 
2  vols. 

Rienzi,  the  Last  of  the  Tribunes. 
Ernest  Maltravers.    2  vols. 
Alice  ;  or,  the  Mysteries.    2  vols. 
An  Edition  of  the  above,  each 
work  in  one  volume,  with  Plates. 
The  same  in  2  vols.  8vo. 


Calderon,  the  Courtier. 

Leila  ;  or,  the  Siege  of  Grenada. 

Falkland;  a  Tale. 

The  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine. 

The  Rebel,  and  other  Tales. 

The  Siamese  Twins ;  a  Satirical 
Tale  of  the  Times,  &c. 

Richelieu  ;  or,  the  Conspiracy.  A 
Play.    With  Historical  Odes. 

The  Lady  of  Lyons.  A  Play. 

The  Sea-Captain ;  or,  the  Birth- 
right.   A  Play. 

England  and  the  English.   2  vols. 

Athens  :  its  Rise  and  Fall.  2  vols. 


Paulding's  v 

Salmagundi ;  or,  the  Whim-whams 
and  Opinions  of  Launcelot  Lang- 
staff,  Esq.,  and  others.    4  vols. 

Letters  from  the  South.    2  vols. 

Koningsmarke  ;  or,  Old  Times  in 
the  New  World v  2  vols. 

The  Diverting  History  of  John 
Bull  and  Brother  Jonathan. 

Tales  of  the  Good  Woman.  2 
vols. 

The  Dutchman's  Fireside.  2  vols. 
Westward  Ho  '    2  vols. 


ks.  12mo. 

The  Book  of  St.  Nicholas. 
New  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
The  Three  Wise  Men  of  Gotham. 
John  Bull  in  America. 
W'inter  Nights'  Entertainments. 
The  Atlantic  Club-book.  By  Paul- 
ding and  others.    2  vols. 

Tales  of  Glauber  Spa.  By  Paul- 
ding and  others.    2  vols. 

A  Life  of  Washington.  2  vols. 
18mo. 

Slavery  in  the  United  States.  18mo. 


james's  works.  12mo. 


Richelieu;  a  Tale  of  France.  2 
vols. 

Darnley  ;  or,  the  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold.    2  vols. 

De  l'Orme.    2  vols. 

Philip  Augustus ;  or,  the  Brothers 
in  Arms.    2  vols. 

Henry  Masterton ;  or,  the  Young 
Cavalier.    2  vols. 

Mary  of  Burgundy  ;  or,  the  Revolt 
of  Ghent.    2  vols. 

The  Adventures  of  John  Marston 
Hall.    2  vols. 

The  Gipsy  ;  a  Tale. 

One  in  a  Thousand;  or,  the  Days 
of  Henry  Quatre. 

The  Desultory  Man.    2  vols. 

Attila ;  a  Romance.    2  vols. 


The  Robber.    2  vols. 

The  Hnguenot ;  a  Tale  of  the 
French  Protestants. 

Charles  Tyrrell ;  or,  the  Bitter 
Blood.    2  vols. 

The  Gentleman  of  the  Old  School. 
2  vols. 

Henry  of  Guise ;  or,  the  States  of 
Blois.    2  vols. 

The  King's  Highway.    2  vols. 

An  Edition  of  the  above  novels, 
bound  uniformly,  in  34  vols. 

The  String  of  Pearls. 

The.  Club-book.  By  James,  and 
others. 

History  of  Chivalry  and  the  Cm. 
sades.  18mo. 
History  of  Charlemagne.  18mo. 
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SIMMS's  WORKS. 


Atalantis:  a  Story  of  the  Sea. 
8vo. 

Guy  Rivers ;  a  Tale  of  Georgia. 
2  vols.  12mo. 

The  Yemassee ;  a  Romance  of 
Carolina.    2  vols.  12mo. 

The  Partisan  ;  a  Tale  of  the  Rev- 
olution.   2  vols.  12mo. 


Mellichampe ;  a  Legend  of  the 
Santee.    2  vols.  12mo. 

Pelayo;  a  Story  of  the  Goth.  2 
vols.  12mo. 

Martin  Faber ;  the   Story  of  a 
Criminal.    With  other  Tales.    In  2  ! 
vols.  12mo. 


FIELDING  AND  SI 

The  History  of  Tom  Jones,  a 
Foundling.  By  Henry  Fielding, 
Esq.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author, 
by  Thomas  Roscoe,  Esq.,  and  Illus- 
trations by  George  Cruikshank.  2 
vols. 

The  History  of  Amelia.  By  Hen- 
ry Fielding,  Esq.  With  Illustrations 
by  George  Cruikshank. 

The  Expedition  of  Humphry 
Clinker.  By  T.  Smollett,  M.D. 
WTith  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  T. 


ollett.  12mo. 

Roscoe,  Esq.,  and  Illustrations  by 
George  Cruikshank. 

The  Adventures  of  Roderick  Ran- 
dom. By  T.  Smollett,  M.D.  With 
Illustrations  by  George  Cruikshank. 

The  Adventures  of  Gil  Bias  of 
Saptillane.  '1  ranslated  from  the 
French  of  Le  Sage,  by  T.  Smollett, 
M.D.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Me- 
moir of  the  Author,  by  T.  Roscoe. 
Illustrated  by  Cruikshank.    2  vols. 


The  Countess  Ida.  A  Tale  of 
Berlin.  By  the  Author  of  "  Norman 
Leslie,"  &c.    2  vols.  12mo. 

Greyslaer.  A  Romance  of  the  Mo- 
hawk. By  the  Author  of  "  A  Winter 
in  the  West."    2  vols.  12mo. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Mi- 
chael Armstrong,  the  Factory  Boy. 
By  Mrs.  Trollope.    2  vols.  12mo. 

Prefermen.  ;  or,  my  Uncle  the 
Earl.    2  vols.  12mo. 

The  Courtier  of  the  Days  of 
Charles  II.  With  other  Tales.  By 
Mrs.  Gore.    2  vols.  12mo. 

Morton's  Hope.  A  Novel.  2  vols. 
12mo. 

Marian ;  or,  a  Young  Maid's  For- 
tune. A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hall.    2  vols.  12mo. 

Sydney  Clifton  :  or,  Vicissitudes 
in  both  Hemispheres.  A  Tale  of  the 
19th  Century.    2  vols.  12mo. 

Deeibrook.  A  Novel.  By  Miss 
H.  Martineau.    2  vols.  12mo. 

Cheveley;  or,  the  Man  of  Honour. 
By  Lady  Bulwer.    2  vols.  12mo. 

Charles  Vincent ;  or,  the  Two 
Clerks.  A  Tale  of  Mercantile  Life. 
2  vols.  12mo. 

Giafar  al  Barmeki.  A  Tale  of  the 
Court  of  Haroun  al  Raschid.  2  vols. 
12mo. 


Lafitte,  the  Pirate  of  the  Gulf.  2 
vols.  12mo. 

Burton;  or,  the  Sieges.  A  Ro- 
mance. By  the  Author  of  M  Lafitte," 
&c.    2  vols.  12mo.' 

Captain  Kyd  ;  or,  the  Wizard  of 
the  Sea.  A  Romance.  By  the  Au- 
thor of 4 '  Burton,"  &c.    2  vols.  12mo. 

George  Balcombe.    2  vols.  12nao. 

Elkswatawa;  or,  the  Prophet  of 
the  West.    2  vols.  12mo. 

Sheppard  Lee.  Wrritten  by  Him- 
self.   2  vols.  12mo. 

Constance  Latimer ;  or,  the  Blind 
Girl.  With  other  Tales.  By  Mrs. 
Emma  C.  Embury.  18mo. 

Allen  Prescott ;  or,  the  Fortunes 
of  a  New-England  Boy.  By  Mrs. 
T.  Sedgwick.    2  vols.  12mo. 

The  Spy.  A  Tale  of  the  Neutral 
Ground.  By  J.  F.  Cooper.  2  vols. 
12mo. 

Outre  Mer.  A  Pilgrimage  beyond 
the  Sea.  By  Professor  H.  W.  Long- 
fellow.   2  vols.  12mo. 

Norman  Leslie.  A  Tale  of  the 
Present  Times.  By  T.  S.  Fay.  2 
vols  12mo. 

Herbert  WTendall.  A  Tale  of  the 
Revolution.    2  vols.  12mo. 

Miriam  Coffin;  or,  the  Whale 
Fishermen.    2  vols.  12mo. 
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Dreams  and  Reveries  of  a  Quiet 
Man.  By  Theodore  S.  Fay.  2  vols. 
12mo, 

Paul  Ulric :  or,  Adventures  of  an 
Enthusiast.  By  Morris  Mattson, 
Esq.    2  vols.  12mo. 

The  Brothers.  A  Tale  of  the 
Fronde.  By  H.  W.  Herbert,  Esq. 
2  vols.  12mo. 

Cromwell.  By  the  Author  of 
"  The  Brothers."    2  vols.  12mo. 

The  Cavaliers  of  Virginia.  By 
W.  A.  Caruthers,  M.D.  2  vols. 
12mo. 

Blackbeard.  A  Page  from  the 
Colonial  History  of  Philadelphia.  2 
vols.  12mo. 

Tales  and  Sketches,  such  as  they 
are.  By  Wm.  L.  Stone.  2  vols. 
12mo. 

Tales  and  Sketches  by  a  Country 
Schoolmaster.  By  Wm.  Leggett. 
12mo. 

The  Whigs  of  Scotland ;  or,  the 
Last  of  the  Stuarts.    2  vols.  12mo. 

Novellettes  of  a  Traveller;  or, 
Odds  and  Ends  from  the  Knapsack 
of  Thomas  Singularity,  Journeyman 
Printer.    2  vols.  12mo. 

Haverhill ;  or,  Memoirs  of  an  Offi- 
cer in  the  Army  of  Wolfe.  By  J.  A. 
Jones.    2  vols.  12mo. 

The  Prince  and  the  Pedler.  Bv 
the  Author  of  "The  Heiress."  2 
vols.  12mo. 

The  Cabinet  Minister.  By  Mrs. 
Charles  Gore,  Author  of"  Hungarian 
Tales,"  &c.    2  vols.  12mo. 

Recollections  of  a  Housekeeper. 
By  Mrs.  Oilman.  18mo. 

Recollections  of  a  Southern  Ma- 
tron.   By  Mrs.  Gilman.  12rno. 

Lord  Roldan.  A  Romance.  By 
Allan  Cunningham.  12mo. 

The  Heiress  of  Bruges.  By  T. 
C.  Grattan.    2  vols.  12mo. 

Peace  Campaigns  of  a  Cornet.  2 
vols.  12mo. 

The  Diary  of  a  Desennuyee. 
12mo. 

Home ;  or,  the  Iron  Rule.  By 
Mrs.  Stickney.  12mo. 

The  Three  Eras  of  Woman's  Life. 
By  E.  Elton  Smith.  ]2mo. 

The  Self-Condemned.  12mo. 

Falkner.   By  Mrs.  Sheliey.  12mo. 

Stories  of  the  Sea.  By  Capt. 
Marryat.  J2mo. 

Japhet  in  Search  of  a  Father.  By 
Capt.  Marryat.  12mo. 

The  Doctor,  &c.  12mo. 


Crichton.  By  W.  H.  Ainsworth. 
2  vols.  12mo. 

Mahmoud.    2  vols.  12mo. 

Conti  the  Discarded,  &c.  By  H. 
F.  Chorley.    2  vols.  12mo. 

The  Young  Duke.  By  Benjamin 
D'Israeli,  Esq.    2  vols.  12mo. 

Contarini  Fleming.  By  B.  D'Is- 
raeli.   2  vols.  12mo. 

The  Youth  and  Manhood  of  Cyril 
Thornton.  By  Hamilton.  2  vols. 
12mo. 

Anastasius ;  or,  Memoirs  of  a 
Greek.    By  T.  Hope.    2  vols.  12mo. 

Adventures  of  Caleb  Williams. 
By  Wm.  Godwin,  Esq.  2  vols.  12mo. 

Cloudesley.  By  Wm.  Godwin.  2 
vols.  12mo. 

De  Vere;  or,  the  Man  of  Inde- 
pendence. By  R.  P.  Ward.  2  vols. 
12mo. 

The  Smuggler.  By  Banim.  2 
vols.  12mo. 

The  Mayor  of  Windgap.  By  Ba- 
nim. 12mo. 

Evelina ;  or,  the  History  of  a 
Young  Lady's  Introduction  to  the 
World.  By  Miss  Burney.  2  vols. 
12mo. 

Visits  and  Sketches  at  Home  and 
Abroad.  By  Mrs.  Jameson.  2  vols. 
12mo. 

Tutti  Frutti.  By  Prince  Puckler 
Muskau.    2  vols.  12mo. 

The  Frolics  of  Puck.  2  vols. 
12mo. 

Mephistophiles  in  England ;  or, 
Confessions  of  a  Prime  Minister.  2 
vols.  12mo. 

Recollections  of  a  Chaperon.  By 
Lady  Dacre.    2  vols.  12mo. 

Tales  of  the  Peerage  and  the 
Peasantry.  By  Lady  Dacre.  2 
vols.  12mo. 

My  Life.  By  the  Author  of  "  Sto- 
ries  of  Waterloo."    2  vols.  12mo. 

Wild  Sports  of  the  West.  By  the 
Author  of  "Stories  of  Waterloo." 
2  vols.  12mo. 

The  Most  Unfortunate  Man  in  the 
WTorld.  By  Capt.  Chamier.  2  vols. 
12mo. 

The  Young  Muscovite;  or,  the 
Poles  in  Russia.  Edited  by  Capt. 
Chamier.    2  vols.  12mo. 

The  Exile  of  Erin :  or,  the  Sor- 
rows of  a  Bashful  Irishman.  2  vols. 
12mo. 

Melmoth  the  Wanderer.  By  Rev. 
C.  R.  Maturin.    2  vols.  12mo. 
Village  Belles.    2  vols.  12mo. 
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Valerius.  A  Roman  Storv.  By 
J.  G.  Lockhart,  Esq.    2  vols."  12;no. 

The  Outlaw.  By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 
2  vols.  12mo. 

Henri  Quatre  :  or,  the  Days  of  the 
League.    2  vols.  12mo. 

Two  Old  Men's  Tales.  2  vols. 
12mo. 

Tales  of  the  Woods  and  Fields. 
By  the  Author  of  "  Two  Old  Men's 
Tales."  12mo. 

Bernardo  del  Carpio.  By  Mont- 
gomery. 12mo. 

The  Separation.    By  Lady  Bury. 

2  vols.  12mo. 

The  Heiress.  By  Miss  Helen 
Pickering.    2  vols.  12mo. 

Affecting  Scenes  ;  being  Passages 
from  the  Diary  of  a  Physician.  By 
Samuel  Warren,  Esq.  3  vols. 
18mo. 

The  Merchants  Clerk,  &c.  By 
S.  Warren.  12mo. 
Roxobel.     By  Mrs.  Sherwood. 

3  vols.  18mo. 

France,  in  1829-'30.  By  Lady 
Morgan.    2  vols.  12mo. 

Romance  of  History — France.  By 
Leitch  Ritchie.    2  vols.  12mo. 

Romance  of  History — Italy.  By 
Macfarlane.    2  vols.  12mo. 

Speculation.  By  Miss  Pardoe.  2 
vols.  12mo. 

The  Refugee  in  America.  By 
Mrs.  Trollope.    2  vols.  12mo. 

The  Sketch-book  of  Fashion.  By 
Mrs.  Gore.    2  vols.  12mo. 

Zohrab  the  Hostage.  By  J.  Mo- 
rier.   2  vols.  12mo. 

Waverley;  or,  'tis  Sixty  Years 


Since.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  2 
vols.  12mo. 

Chronicles  of  the  Canongate.  By 
Sir  Walter  Scott.    2  vols.  l2mo. 

Maxwell.  By  Theodore  Hook. 
2  vols.  12mo. 

Frank  Orby.  By  one  of  the  Elev- 
en.   2  vols.  12mo. 

Count  Robert  of  Paris.  By  Sir 
Walter  Scott.    2  vols.  12mo. 

The  False  Step,  and  The  Sisters. 
2  vols.  12mo. 

The  Yonnger  Son.  By  Trelaw- 
ney.    2  vols.  12mo. 

The  Abbess.  By  Mrs.  Trollope. 
2  vols.  12mo. 

Southennan.  By  John  Gait.  2 
vols.  12mo. 

The  New  Forest.  By  Horace 
Smith.    2  vols.  12mo. 

Tales  of  the  Early  Ages.  By  H. 
Smith.    2  vols.  12mo. 

Beatrice.  By  Mrs.  Holland.  2 
vols  12mo. 

The  Oxonians. 

Stratton  Hill. 

Foscarini ;  or, 
Venice.    2  vols. 


2  vols.  12mo. 
2  vols.  12mo. 
the  Patrician 
12mo. 


of 


The  Wife,  and  Woman's  Reward. 
By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton.  2  vols 
12mo. 

Romances  of  Real  Life.  By  Mrs. 
Gore.    2  vols.  12mo. 

Tales  of  the  West.    2  vols.  1 2mo. 

Lawrie  Todd  ;  or,  the  Settlers. 
By  John  Gait.    2  vols.  12mo. 

Tales  of  Military  Life.  2  vols. 
12mo. 

The  King's  Secret.  By  Tyrone 
Power.    2  vols.  12mo. 


***  In  the  foregoing  extensive  catalogue  there  may  be  found  about  one 
thousand  volumes,  in  every  branch  of  literat  ure,  standard  and  imaginative. 
The  attention  of  persons  forming  libraries,  either  private  or  public,  is  par- 
ticularly directed  to  the  great  number  of  valuable  standard  historical  and 
miscellaneous  works  comprised  in  the  list.  It  will  also  be  found  to  con- 
tain most  of  the  works  requisite  to  form  a  circulating  library  of  popular 
character;  all  of  which  may  be  obtained,  at  reasonable  prices,  from  the 
principal  booksellers  throughout  the  United  States. 
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ANTHON'S    SERIES    OF    CLASSICAL  WORKS. 

The  following  works,  already  published,  may  be  regarded  as  specimens  of  the 
whole  series,  which  will  consist  of  about  thirty  volumes.  They  are  all  bound  in  the 
most  durable  and  tasteful  manner,  and  are  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices  by  the  prin- 
cipal booksellers  throughout  the  United  Sfates. 

Sallust's  Jugurthine  War  and 
Conspiracy  of  Catiline,  with 
an  English  Commentary,  and  Geo- 
graphical and  Historical  Indexes. 
Ninth  Edition,  corrected  and  en- 
larged.   12mo.  Portrait. 

Select  Orations  of  Cicero,  with 
English  Notes,  critical  and  explana- 
tory, and  Historical,  Geographical, 
and  Legal  Indexes.  A  new  Edi- 
tion, with  Improvements.  12mo. 
With  a  Portrait. 
The  Works  of  Horace,  with  Eng- 
lish Notes,  critical  and  explana- 
tory. New  Edition,  with  correc- 
tions and  improvements.  12mo. 

Jacobs's  Greek   Reader.  With 
Notes,  critical  and  explanatory.  A 
New  Edition.  12ino. 
A  Classical  Dictionary,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  all  the  Proper 
Names  mentioned  in  Ancient  Au- 
thors, and  intended  to  elucidate 
all  the  important  points  connected 
with  the  Geography,  History,  Biog- 
raphy, Archaeology,  and  Mythol- 
ogy of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
together  with  a  copious  Chrono- 
logical Table,  arid  an  Account  of 
the  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures 
of  the  Ancients,  with  Tabular  Val- 
ues of  the  same.    By  Charles  An- 
thon,  LL.D.    In  one  volume,  royal 
8vo.    (Nearly  ready.) 
The  above  editions  of  the  Classical  authors  are  based  on  the  latest  and 
most  accurate  texts,  and  are  accompanied  by  English  Commentaries,  con- 
taining everything  requisite  for  accurate  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dent and  a  correct  understanding  of  the  author. 

The  publishers  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  that  all  of  the  above  works 
have  been  republished  in  England  and  Scotland.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
have  already  passed  through  four  editions.  They  are  republished  under 
the  superintendence  of  that  eminent  scholar,  James  Boyd,  LL.D.,  one  of 
the  masters  in  the  High  School  in  Edinburgh,  who  says,  "In  superintend- 
ing the  publication,  I  have  not  felt  myself  warranted  to  make  any  alteration  on  the 
text,  as  given  by  Professor  Anthon,  nor  to  mutilate,  by  the  slightest  omission,  his 
admirable  Explanatory  Notes." 

ED3  A  more  detailed  view  of  the  plan  of  the  series,  &c,  will  be  found 
on  the  next  page. 


First  Latin  Lessons,  containing 
the  most  important  Parts  of  the 
Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language, 
together  with  appropriate  Exer- 
cises in  the  translating  and  writing 
of  Latin,  for  the  Use  of  Beginners. 
12mo. 

First  Greek  Lessons,  containing 
the  most  important  Parts  of  the 
Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language, 
together  with  appropriate  Exer- 
cises in  the  translating  and  writing 
of  Greek,  for  the  Use  of  Beginners. 
12mo. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Lan- 
guage, for  the  Use  of  Schools  and 
Colleges.  12mo. 

A  System  of  Greek  Prosody  and 
Metre,  for  the  Use  of  Schools 
and  Colleges ;  together  with  the 
Choral  Scanning  of  the  Prome- 
theus Vinctus  ol  iEschylus,  and 
the  Ajax  and  (Edipus  Tyrannus  of 
Sophocles ;  to  which  are  append- 
ed Remarks  on  the  Indo-Germanic 
Analogies.  12mo. 

Caesar's  Commentaries  on  the 
Gallic  War  ;  and  the  first  Book 
of  the  Greek  Paraphrase  ;  with 
English  Notes,  critical  and  explan- 
atory, Plans  of  Battles,  Sieges, 
&c,  and  Historical,  Geographical, 
and  Archaeological  Indexes.  Map, 
Portrait,  &c.  12mo. 


anthon's  series  of  classical  works 
for  schools  and  colleges. 


In  presenting  the  volumes  of  this  series,  as  far  as  it  has  been  comple- 
•   ted,  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  the  subscribers  beg  leave  to  say  a  few 
words  respecting  its  general  features,  and  the  advantages  that  are  to  re- 
!   suit  from  it  both  to  students  and  instructers. 

The  plan  proposed  is  to  give  editions  of  all  the  authors  usually  read  in 
i    our  schools  and  colleges,  together  with  such  elementary  and  subsidiary 
works  as  may  be  needed  by  the  classical  student  either  at  the  commence- 
ment, or  at  particular  stages,  of  his  career. 

The  editions  of  the  Classical  authors  themselves  will  be  based  on  the 
latest  and  most  accurate  texts,  and  will  be  accompanied  by  English  com- 
mentaries, containing  everything  requisite  for  accurate  preparation  on 
the  part  of  the  student  and  a  correct  understanding  of  the  author.  The 
fear  entertained  by  some  instructers,  lest  too  copious  an  array  of  notes 
may  bribe  the  student  into  habits  of  intellectual  sloth,  will  be  found  to  be 
altogether  visionary.  That  part  of  the  series  which  contains  the  text- 
books for  schools  must,  in  order  to  be  at  all  useful,  have  a  more  ex- 
tensive supply  of  annotations  than  the  volumes  intended  for  college  lec- 
tures ;  and  when  these  last  make  their  appearance,  the  system  of  com- 
menting adopted  in  them  will  not  fail  to  meet  with  the  approbation  of  all. 

The  advantages,  then,  which  this  series  promises  to  confer  are  the  J 
following  :  the  latest  and  best  texts  ;  accurate  commentaries,  putting  the 
student  and  instructer  in  possession  of  the  opinions  of  the  best  philolo- 
gists ;  together  with  all  such  subsidiary  information  as  may  serve,  not 
only  to  throw  light  upon  the  meaning  of  the  author,  but  also  to  give 
rise  in  the  young  student  to  habits  of  correct  thinking  and  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  correct  taste. 

Many  of  the  works  at  present  used  in  our  Classical  schools  are  either 
reprints  of  antiquated  editions,  swarming  with  errors,  not  merely  in  the 
typography,  but  in  the  matter  itself;  or  else  they  are  volumes,  fair  to 
the  view,  indeed,  as  far  as  manual  execution  is  concerned,  but  either 
supplied  with  meager  and  unsatisfactory  commentaries,  or  without  any 
commentaries  at  all.  These  are  the  works  that  drive  students  to  the 
use  of  translations,  and  thus  mar  the  fairest  prospects  of  youthful 
scholarship,  producing  an  infinitely  stronger  habit  of  intellectual  in- 
dolence than  the  most  copious  commentary  could  engender.  Indeed, 
to  place  this  matter  in  its  proper  light,  and  to  show,  within  a  very 
brief  compass,  how  much  good  the  projected  series  is  about  to  ac- 
complish, it  may  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  the  printed  translations  of 
those  authors  whose  works  have  been  thus  far  published  in  the  series 
meet  now  with  a  much  less  ready  sale  than  formerly  ;  and  are  seldom, 
if  ever,  seen  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  instructers  have  the  good 
sense  and  judgment  to  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  volumes  edited 
by  Professor  Anthon. 

The  publishers  take  the  liberty  to  subjoin  a  few  of  the  communica- 
I   tions  relative  to  the  published  volumes  of  the  series,  which  they  have 
received  from  gentlemen  of  high  classical  reputation  in  different  parts  of 
the  country. 

Harper  &  Brothers,  ] 
JS'ew-York,  May,  1839.  82  cliff-street. 


UPHAM'S    MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

EMBRACING 

"the  intellect,"  "the  sensibilities,"  and  "the  will," 

IN  THREE  VOLUMES. 

ALSO,  AN  ABRIDGMENT  OF  THE  SAME  IN  ONE  VOLUME. 


The  undersigned  respectfully  request  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
philosophical  works  which  they  now  ta^e  the  liberty  to  present  to  them. 
It  is  neither  their  interest  nor  their  wish  to  express  their  sense  of  the 
value  of  these  works  in  any  undue  and  exaggerated  terms ;  but  they 
suppose  that,  as  publishers,  they  may  be  permitted  to  commend  them  to 
the  notice  of  the  public,  at  least  so  far  as  they  deserve  it.  It  fcas  been 
the  object  of  the  author  of  these  volumes,  by  a  long  and  careful  induction 
of  facts,  to  give  a  connected  and  full  view  of  the  mental  operations.  He 
has  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  true  philosophy  of  the  human  mind. 
Of  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of  this  undertaking,  we  suppose  there  can  be 
but  little  or  no  difference  of  opinion.  And  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  author  has  acquitted  himself  in  it,  the  subsequent  testimonials,  com- 
ing from  men  standing  high  in  the  public  estimation,  will  enable  the 
reader  to  judge.  The  demand  for  a  system  of  mental  philosophy  is  ur- 
gent. The  teachers  in  our  various  seminaries  all  agree,  that  a  system 
of  education,  without  some  knowledge  of  mental  philosophy,  cannot  be 
considered  complete.  On  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  regard  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  mind  as  in  some  respects  more  important  than  any 
other  form  of  knowledge.  And  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  cor- 
dially welcome  any  system  which  gives  evidence  in  its  preparation  of 
learning,  good  judgment,  and  candour. 

Of  the  qualifications  of  Professor  Upham  for  the  great  task  (the  results 
of  which,  in'  a  stereotype,  uniform,  and  cheap  edition,  we  now  present 
to  the  public),  as  well  as  of  the  works  themselves,  we  might  leave  the 
subsequent  testimonials  to  speak.  They  say  all  we  could  wish  them  to 
say  ;  and  the  reader  can  judge  whether  the  writers  of  them,  filling,  as 
they  do,  very  high  and  responsible  stations,  are  worthy  of  credence.  But 
we  venture  to  intimate  to  the  public,  that  the  most  satisfactory  testimo- 
nial is  to  be  found  in  the  works  themselves.  It  was  our  intention  to 
point  out  some  things  by  which  these  volumes  are  characterized,  and  by 
which  they  are  favourably  distinguished  from  other  works ;  but  we  con- 
clude, on  .the  whole,  to  leave  this  to  the  examination  of  the  reader. 
We  think  we  run  no  hazard  in  saying,  that  those  who  will  read  and 
study  them  carefully,  will  see  no  reasonable  and  sufficient  ground  for 
dissenting  from  the  favourable  aspect  in  which  they  appear  in  the  follow- 
ing statements. 

Harper  &  Brothers, 
New-York,  1840.  82  cliff- street. 
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From  Rev.  Leonard  Woods,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  The- 
ological Seminary  at  Andover. 

As  I  understand  that  you  have  it  in 
contemplation  to  publish  a  new  edition  of 
the  several  works  on  Mental  Philosophy 
by  Professor  Upham,  I  take  the  liberty 
to  say,  that  I  regard  them  as  among  the 
best  and  most  popular  works  on  the  va- 
rious subjects  which  he  has  treated.  He 
is  a  charming  writer,  and  his  views  are 
well  expressed  and  well  guarded,  and 
are  adapted  to  be  extensively  useful  at 
the  present  day.  His  Abridgment  is 
very  much  liked  by  those  teachers  who 
have  used  it.  Mr.  Coleman,  principal 
of  the  High  School,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the 
Teachers'  Seminary,  in  this  place,  says, 
he  finds  it  much  more  intelligible  to 
young  men,  and  much  more  com- 
plete, than  any  text-book  he  has  used. 
And  his  judgment  is  worthy  of  confi- 
dence 1  he  next  edition  is  to  receive  still 
farther  improvements.  I  hope  you  will 
be  encouraged  and  sustained  in  this  un- 
dertaking by  a  very  extensive  patron- 
age from  an  enlightened  community. 

Yours  respectfully, 
Leonard  Woods. 

To  the  Messrs.  Harper. 


From  Rev.  Moses  Stuart,  Profes- 
sor of  Sacred  Literature  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Andover. 

Andover,  Dec.  4,  1839. 
I  have  read  with  much  satisfaction 
Professor  Upham's  works  on  Intellect- 
ual Philosophy  and  on  the  Will.  The 
tone  and  manner  of  these  books  must  be 
pleasing  to  all  who  love  calm,  dispas- 
sionate, and  accurate  investigation,  and 
moderation  in  defending  one's  own  opin- 
ions and  canvassing  those  of  others.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  I  re- 
gard Professor  Upham's  books  as  giv- 
ing the  best  views  of  the  subjects  named 
which  we  have  in  the  English  language, 
and  as  worthy  of  being  read  and  studied 
in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  our  country. 
Even  those  who  may  differ  from  him  in 
opinion,  will  feelno  disposition  to  indulge 
unkind  feelings  towards  so  sincere  and 


candid  an  inquirer  after  truth.  Most 
sincerely  do  I  wish  ample  success  to  the 
author  and  the  publishers  of  the  works 
in  question ;  especially  at  a  time  when 
the  public  mind  is  allured  by  books  on 
these  subjects  in  many  respects  dreamy 
and  unintelligible  to  the  great  mass  of 
readers. 

M.  Stuart. 

From  Rev.  William  Cogswell, 
D.D.,  Secretary  of  the  American 
Education  Society. 
/  fully  concur  in  the  opinion  of  Pro- 
fessor Stuart,  expressed  in  the  prece- 
ding certificate,  and  could  add  more  in 
favour  of  the  works  named  were  it  ne- 
cessary. 

William  Cogswell. 
Boston,  Dec.  6,  1839. 

From  Rev.  S.  Luckey,  D.D.,  editor 
of  the  Christian  Advocate  and 
Journal,  Quarterly  Review,  &c. 
To  Messrs.  Harper. 
Gentlemen, 
I  am  happy  to  learn  that  you  are  about 
to  publish  a  stereotype  edition  of  Pro- 
fessor Upham's  works.  To  this  gentle- 
man the  literary  public  are  much  indebt- 
ed for  his  "  Elements  of  Mental  Phi- 
losophy" a  work  which  was  greatly 
needed  as  a  text-book  in  our  colleges  and 
academies  at  the  time  it  was  first  pub- 
lished. It  is  now  used,  I  believe,  in 
most  of  our  literary  institutions  ;  and  1 
hesitate  not  to  say,  it  is  better  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  students,  in  the  science 
of  which  it  treats,  than  any  other  work 
extant.  It  cannot  but  be  satisfactory  to 
the  friends  of  science,  that  the  worthy 
author  has  prepared  an  edition  of  his  ex- 
cellent work,  with  additions  and  improve- 
ments, to  be  issued  in  a  more  perma- 
nent form.  Of  his  Treatise  on  the 
Will  I  cannot  speak  with  the  same  con- 
fidence, not  having  read  it ;  although  I 
have  heard  it  well  spoken  of  by  compe- 
tent judges. 

S.  Luckey. 

Methodist  Book-Room,  ) 
New-York,  20th  Dec,  1839.  f 
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Commendatory  Letters — continued. 


From  Rev.  R.  E.  Pattison,  D.D., 
President  of  Waterville  College, 
Maine. 

/  have  examined  with  care  the  work  on 
Mental  Philosophy,  in  two  volumes,  by 
Professor  Upham,  of  Bowdoin  College, 
and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  express  the 
opinion  that  the  work  will  contribute 
much  to  the  successful  study  of  that 
difficult  but  eminently  useful  department 
of  knowledge.  It  has  the  advantage 
over  any  other  one  work  which  has  fall- 
en under  my  observation,  that  of  having 
comprehended  the  subject.  We  have 
many  profound  treatises  on  separate  por- 
tions of  mental  philosophy  ;  and  those, 
it  may  be,  the  most  important ;  but  I 
know  of  none  which  surveys  the  whole 
field  but  this.  I  ought  to  add  also  that 
its  moral  influence  is  exceedingly  pure 
and  healthful. 

R.  E.  Pattison. 


From  the  late  Wilbur  Fisk,  D.D., 
President  of  the  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, Middletown,  Conn. 
. . .  Permit  me  to  say,  that  I  have  read 
the  Treatise  [on  the  Will]  with  a  great 
deal  of  satisfaction.  It  is  certainly  a 
much  better  analysis  of  this  difficult  sub- 
ject, in  my  judgment,  than  anything  I 
have  before  seen  in  relation  to  it.  I  might, 
if  this  were  a  proper  time,  it  is  true, 
make  some  queries  on  some  of  the  points 
presented  in  the  work ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
I  cannot  but  believe  it  will  go  far  towards 
harmonizing  the  hitherto  discordant 
views  connected  with  this  subject.  .  .  . 

W.  Fisk. 

From  Rev.  Henry  Chase,  Pastor 
of  the  Mariner's  Church  in  the 
city  of  New-York. 

Gentlemen, 
Though  many  able  treatises  on  men- 
tal philosophy  had  been  published  from 
time  to  time,  more  or  less  adapted  to  ad- 
vance the  science  of  which  they  treat, 
yet  a  work  which  would  present  in  out- 
line and  in  sufficient  detail  a  complete 
and  systematic  view  of  the  powers  and 
operations  of  the  mind,  had  long  been  a 
desideratum.  Such  a  work  was  greatly 
needed,  as  well  for  the  private  student 
and  man  of  leisure  as  for  our  colleges 
and  academies,  and  it  has  at  length  ap- 
peared in  the  "  Elements  of  Mental 
Philosophy,"  by  Professor  Upham. 
This  treatise  merits  the  high  estimation 


in  which  it  is  held.  The  classification 
of  the  mental  states,  both  general  and 
subordinate,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
several  parts  and  subdivisions,  are  true 
to  nature,  and  present  a  full  view  of  the 
entire  subject  without  confusion.  The 
arguments  and  illustrations  are  forcible 
and  pertinent,  the  style  is  perspicuous 
and  pleasing,  and  the  whole  evinces  ex- 
tensive research  and  patient  investiga- 
tion. "Whoever  attentively  examines 
this  work  will  find  that  it  is  character- 
ized by  accurate  observation,  discrimi- 
nating analysis,  logical  deduction,  and 
remarkable  freedom  from  bias.  The 
spirit  of  candour  and  the  love  of  truth 
pervade  it.  It  has  passed  through  three 
editions,  and  the  author  is  now  revising 
it,  together  with  his  Treatise  on  the 
Will,  and  preparing  the  whole  for  a  uni- 
form stereotype  edition.  Every  friend 
of  mental  science  must  feel  under  great 
obligation  to  Professor  Upham  for  his 
valuable  work,  and  wish  him  success  in 
its  publication. 

I  am,  gentlemen, 
Yours  with  great  respect, 
Henry  Chase. 
New- York,  Dec.  21,  1839. 


From  Rev.  N.  Bangs,  D.D. 

So  far  as  I  have  examined  the  work, 
I  fully  concur  in  the  above  recommenda- 
tion, and  therefore  wish  the  author  and 
publishers  success  in  issuing  this  new 
edition. 

N.  Bangs. 

From  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Larrabee,  A.M., 
Principal  of  the  Wesleyan  Semi- 
nary at  Readneld,  Maine. 

. .  .  I  am  highly  gratified  to  learn  that 
you  are  about  to  publish  Professor  Up- 
ham's  series  of  works  on  Mental  Philos- 
ophy. I  have  used  the  former  editions 
of  his  Mental  Philosophy  for  some  time 
past  in  this  seminary,  and  am  prepared, 
from  intimate  and  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  work,  acquired  in  the  recitation- 
room  as  well  as  in  my  study,  to  speak 
of  it  in  the  highest  terms.  There  is 
no  work  extant  in  that  department  so 
well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  text- 
book for  schools  and  colleges.  The 
work  needs  only  to  be  better  known  to 
teachers  to  have  its  merits  properly  ap- 
preciated. 

Yours  respectfully, 

W.  C.  Larrabee. 
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